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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TrwETH OUR HEARTA” 





VOLUME XXVIL 


The Independent. 


NEW YEAR'S MORNING. 


BY H. w. 











Onty a night from Old to New ! 
Only a night and so much wrought? 
The Old Year’s heart all weary grew, 
But said: ‘“‘ The New Year rest has brought.”’ 
The Old Year’s heart its hopes laid down, 
As ina grave; but, trusting, said: 

* The blossoms of the New Year’s crown 
Bloom from the ashes of the dead.” 
The Old Year’s heart was full of greed ; 
With selfishness it longed and ached, 


And cried: ‘“T haye not half I need. 
My thirst is bitter and unslaked. 


But to the New Year’s generous hand 

All gifts in plenty shall return; 

True loving it shall understand, 

By all my failures it shall learn. 

Thave been reckless ; it shall be 

Quiet and calm and pure of life. 

I was a slave; it shall go free, 

And find sweet peace where I leave strife.” 


Only a night from Old to New! 
Never a night such changes brought. 
The Old Year had its work to do; 
No New Year miracles are wrought. 


Always a night from old to new! 

Night and the healing balm of sleep! 

Each morn is New Year’s morn come true, 
Morn of a festival to keep. 

All nights are sacred nights to make 
Confession and resolve and prayer ; 
All days are sacred days to wake 
New gladness in the sunny air. 
Only a night from old to new ; 

Only a sleep from night tomorn. 
The new is but the old come truce; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born! 
COLORADO SPRINGS, NEW YEAR’s Eve. 

Same eel 


SCULLS AND SKULLS. 


BY CHANCELLOR HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 











Is it my obtundity or the matter’s pro- 
fundity? But, upon my word, I cannot 
see the apposite connection between a col- 
legé curriculum and a curriculum of boats, 
though they be classical triremes, biremes, 
or penteconters. Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, 
and the Isthmus, I know, are the knock- 
down arguments, where a Hiero would win 
a chariot race and a Herodotus would read 
his nine Muses; but where’s the college 
idea in all this Pan-Hellenic Donnybrook ? 
What had education to do with it? The 
panegyris was a political matter—political 
in a good, respectable sense, with only very 
small admixtures of Crédit-Mobilier now 
and then. It had not the faintest trace of 
the university. If Maine and California and 
Florida see fit to establish annual games 
(pancratium included) to bind Allegbania 
together, very well; but where's the classic 
‘parallelism in Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton doing this same? But students need 
recreation. Of course, they do. ‘‘ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy” is as 
good sense as it is execrable rhyme. But 
what do you say whea recreation is made 
work? ‘Traiving,” “getting into con- 
dition,” where, in recreation, do these pro- 
ceases come in? Excitement and recreation 
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are sutely not synonymous terms. Jump- 
ing into a yawl or even into a “ shell” and 
pulling a mile race. can be grand sport, a 
most efficient help to the lexicon and the 
calculus; but put a six months’ preparation 
before your pulling and you lose all the 
recreating element of the .‘‘impromptu.” 
You’ve made it a business. Now there are 
some big brains allied to big muscles that 
will manage Thucydides and Legendre none 
the worse for any amount of remigation; 
but with the average of siudents you 
cannot make. prize races a part of 
the academic course without serious de- 
ductions from the classic, philosophic, and 
mathematical parts. I do not speak of un: 
due muscular development, by which acro- 
bats generally find an early grave; nor 
do I refer to familiarity with ‘“odds,” 
“pools,” and all which that lingo suggesis, 
as arguments with my brethren who preside 
over collegiate institutions. Isimply ques- 
tion the logical agreement of elaborated 
regattas with the dignified and serious 
work of a university. Let them be moral- 
ly pure and physically healthy, and are 
they not a diversion in an unfortunate 
sense? It surely cannot be an honor toa 
college that it graduates the best rower. If 
itis,then letws have a degree for hin— 
R. M.—Remigii Magister. If itis not, then 
let us give our serious attention in our col- 
leges to those pursuits whose successful 
mastery adds to the usefulness and luster 
of the Alma Mater. 

Col. Higginson deserves great thanks for 
conceiving and executing a plan which, 
if not destined to correct the excésses of 
inter-collegiate muscularity, will, at least, 
form the ground for inter-collegiate con- 
tests of a higher order and academic char- 
acter, and so far, at least, save the cause of 
brain. The contest in the Academy of 
Music, on the 7th of January, by the 
attendance of a vast audience in spite of an 
unusually stormy night, by the earnest at- 
tention of that audience till near mid- 
night, by the dignified conduct of the 
exhibition, by the hearty support of the 
colleges entered, and by the creditable 
action of the contestants, was a clear 
testimony to Col. Higginson’s wisdom 
and an earnest of a permanent institution, 
which will raise the scholarship of our 
higher academies of learning and prove a 
worthy incentive to the zeal and application 
of the higher class of students. It was only 
a beginning, but a satisfactory begivning. 
Ere long the system will be perfected and 
the various departments of philosophy and 
science have their appropriate place in the 
annual contest. Then to be a prize-man at 
an intercollegiate contest will be to have a 
passport to preferment in the chosen de- 
partment, and men will turn naturally to 
the annual exhibition to gauge the progress 
of the higher education in our country. 

The establishment of the brain contest for 
colleges has, of course, met with some ban- 
tering. Some editors, feeling it a reflection 
on themselves, and others, from a chronic 
fear of advocating anything before it be- 
comes a success, have played a feeble ridi- 
cule upon the idea; buat the public at large 
have recognized it as rational and timely. 
It is but just and proper in these contests— 
or, rather, in the preparation and direction 
of their details—that the faculties and stu- 
dentd should act together, the students 
referring all points of importance to 
those whose years and experience render 
them the best advisers in the premises. 





In no other way can these collegiate con- 
greases maintain their full representative 
character and accomplish the desired ends. 
Provision has been made for this in the 
compact but excellent constitution that 
has been already adopted, and if the gen- 
eral committee hereafter act as wisely in 
administering affairs as they have in the 
inchoate conditions of the first year all 
will go well. 

I wish it were in their power to lessen 
the floral enormity that is likely to afflict 
this as other forms of college exhibitions. 
Picture the esthetic monstrosity of a youth 
greeted, after his essay or performance of 
whatever sort, with five baskets of flowers, 
each basket holding a half bushel, besides 
® quantity of loose bouquets of utterly un- 
romantic size and most decided vulgarity. 
And what can be more ludicrous than the 
sight of half a dozen ambitious freshmen 
sitting guard at the edge of the stage with 
their floral battalions, ready to dash them at 
the speaker’s feet so soon as he makes his 
bow. And then the fearful blow to diguity 
when the student, who may just have ac- 
quitted himself with honor, gathers up the 
mass of garden stuff, and, with arms loaded 
up to the chin, shuffles himself out of sight. 
I pray you, general committee, try and in- 
vent a by-law for this disastrous emergency. 

But a word to critics. In a boat race 
criticism not only notes the comparative 
work of the young men as between them- 
selves, but also brings the work toa time 
standard. The rowing is expected to be of 
the fastest. Butin the intellectual exhi- 
bitions of these brain contests we are not 
for a moment to expect the achievements 
of veterans. Weconfine ourselyes to the 
expectations of what youth can do. The 
age which may be most mature for muscle 
is quite crude in brain. A criticism which 
would judge these performances by the 
highest standards is incompetent to estimate 
the character and value of the system. No 
one expects to see Burkes and Websters on 
a commencement stage. As little should 
any one expect to find Macaulays or New- 
tons or Humboldts in an inter-collegiate 
brain contest. Inthese we expect to see 
the fruit of industry and genius, but only 
as the buds of happy promise. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEw YORK. 





“SENTIMENTALISM.” 


BY REV. A. J, F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 





Proresson WILkmryson’s critique amused 
me intensely. First, because it classed me 
intellectually among the “ Sentimentalists.” 
This is the first time that I have been cred- 
ited with a surplus of feeling. In college 
and in the seminary I was always marked 
deficient under this head, and many an 
“invigorating exhortation ” have I received 
from more fortunate brethren to cultivate 
the heart more. Eight years of my min- 
istry were spent at Yonkers, N. Y. One of 
my most intimate friends, the most con- 
stant of hearers and the most coldly prac- 
tical of men, frequently assured me that 
there was one thing that I ought pre-emi- 
nently to cultivate, and that was “ senti- 
ment.” I have been in Cleveland only 
eighteen months, and I have already ac- 
quired the reputation of being unsenti- 
mental—rather severe and hard in my 
mental structure. It does seem to me that 
my critic intended to perpetrate a huge 
joke at my expense; for I am sure that 
those who know me best will, on second 
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thought, laugh at the metamorphosis in 
my portraiture under Dr. Wilkinson’s 
hands. 

I presume my readers know what lawn 
globes are. Approaching their great, pol- 
ished surface, it is amusing to note the 
witchery of their reflection. A long, lean, 
lank specimen, with hardly enough flesh to 
cover his bones, approaches and at once 
beholds himself converted into a broad, fat, 
jolly son of Adam. He stares at the magic 
transformation, and while he wonders roars 
of laughter greet him from the attendant 
company, until he, too, relaxes the boney# 
rigidity of his countenance. My friend’s 
critique is such a. globe on the journalistic 


‘lawn of Toe [NDEPENDENT, and I do laugh 


heartily to see how neatly I am trans- 
formed into a sentimentalist. 


Iam tempted to believe that my critic is 
poking fun at me for another reason. He 
quotes from but one paragraph of my ser- 
mon, turns to that again and again, as if it 
contained text, argument, and conclusion, 
and here the pure sentiment is found only 
by isolating a concrete, popular, practical 
application from the logical basis that pre- 
cedes and supports it. Ido not ground my 
plea on sentiment, but on conviction. I do 
say emphatically that it is firmly fibered on 
@ sensitive loyalty to Christ in the execu- 
tion of his will. The presence at the Lord’s 
table in a Baptist church of an unimmersed 
believer can never be to me a cause for 
personal elation or offense. I do say that, 
if such an one is prompted to remain at 
what he believes to be the Master’s sum- 
mons and warrant, I dare not accept the 
responsibility of excluding him. The form 
of the dead and risen Lord confronts me 
and bids me put up the sword. I insist 
that, according to the New Testament, 
every believer, in and by the possession of a 
living faith, has a veritable, inalienable 
right to the table—a right so imperial 
that no formal irrégularity can de- 
stroy it. And to this I join the second 
theological postulate, that the spiritual is 
sovereign over the ritual in the house of 
the Lord, and that, hence, the ritual order is 
not so inexorably rigid as to admit of no 
justifiable exceptions. One of the theo- 
logical professors in our denomination has 
been free to say that the questions ‘‘ May 
the ritual ever be superseded, and, if so, 
when?” are legitimate, and is kind enough 
to commend my treatment to “serious at- 
tention”; but immediately adds that these 
questions are “extraneous.” They are the 
very questions around which the whole 
sermon revolved; just here is the crucial 
point of the whole discussion ; this is the 
Gordian knot of the whole controversy. 
Where shall the imperial crown be placed, 
on the brow of the spiritual or on the brow 
of the ritual? Or are they of co-ordinate 
authority, so thata mistake or departure 
from the one is equivalent to an infraction 
of the other? I maintain confidently, ap- 
pealing to the Old Testament as well as to 
the New, that the spiritual is vested with 
supremacy; and that, hence, exceptions to a 
ritual order are conceivable and allowable, 
And, therefore, I insisted and still insist 
that, while the ceremonial order should be 
sustained as the rule of God’s house and 
pressed by all legitimate means, its admin- 
istration must not be the destruction of 
that personal liberty which every true be- 
liever has in the Lord. The utterance of 
my sermon was unusually impassioned ; 





but the glow of my language was not the 
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outcome of a sentimental mood, but the re- 
sult of.intense convictions that for years 
had beém knocking at my lips. I may be 
wrong; Iam willing to be taught; but the 
foundations of my ples are too deeply isid 
to be touched by a ducer of shaken by rid- 
icule. In my “ Response,” just issued, I 
have more fully aud dispassionately dis- 
closed the doctrinal ground oa which my 
sermon wWaS based afd of which it was « 
rapid #ketch, im popular form. ‘That 
ground cannot here be minutely disclosed; 
but theré is such a basis of clear, calm, in- 
tellectual conviction and until this has 
been overturned my critics have not even 
begun their work. 

To me the Professor’s review contained 
another cause for amusement. That was 
the gracious condescension of my critic. I 
say ‘‘ gracious” because I know it was in- 
tended to be such; though to many, who 
know the critic less intimately than myself, 
it will seem contempttous. I beg to say, in 
advance, that the tone of the article bas 
not fretted me. It has simply amused me. 
I wondered where my friend had received 
the authority to say that the Baptist de- 
nomination was great enough to endure me. 
If I had preached a sermon on sprinkling 
or infant baptism, defending either or both, 
would the denomination have been elastic 
enough to hold mea week? Ithink not; 
and my critic would not have plead “ senti- 
ment” for my justification. What now fol- 
lows from this? Simply that Dr. Wilkin- 
son, speaking for the denomination, the great 
Baptist constituency, does not regard the 
maintenance of the ritual order of the ordi- 
nances as imperative to Baptist orthodoxy 
ag the maintenance of the ordifances in 
their respective integrity. An exception on 
the doctrine of believers’ immersion would 
not be allowed for a day inthe ministry or 
laity; but the denomination is great and 
elastic enough to allow of exceptions in the 
doctrine of the ritual order of the ordinances. 
That grants all I want—not only in the way 
of personal liberty; it is all the leverage I 
care for in completely tripping my critic in 
the logical argument. 

The truth is that my reviewer occupies 
the very ground which he repudiates as un- 
tenable in my sermon. The entire article is 
pervaded with sentimentalism—the senti- 
mentalism of condescension. I am greatly 
mistaken if to many this condescending tone 
will not seem a mask for conscious weak- 
ness, instead of an indication of strength; 
nor would I be surprised if to many this 
condescension will appear as having its 
root in moral cowardice. Why any con- 
descension, why apy charity where the 
Lord’s truth is involved? If the creed of 
the rigid constructionists be undeniably the 
whole truth on the perplexing question of 
the communion, the creed that the rigid 
order is se sacredly binding that no exe 
ceptions are allowable, then why not be 
consistent? Why not enforce the Lord’s 
will and put under the ban of formal ex- 
communication all who dare to dissent? I 
am not excited; but the tone of my critic’s 
article leads me to say without reservation 
that it isdishonorable on the part of a de- 
nomination to allow me the retention of 
my ecclesiastical standing if I have serious- 
ly departed from denominational orthodoxy, 
and that [ should treat with unreserved 
contempt the hand of fellowship when 
offered in the spirit of sufferance or a con- 
descending cbarity. I am amazed that 
Prof. Wilkinson did not perceive that his 
statement was really alibelona great and 
growing religious party. 

I beg to say, emphatically, that Ido not 
believe my brethren will bear with me for 
the reason assigned. Many, very many of 
them will reject my logic, and I shall not 
respect them any the less for their em- 
phatic protest. But they will not mock me 
with a hollow greeting; they will not 
sneer while they press my hand; they will 
cordially recognize my equal right in the 
open denomination to formulate and defend 
my views on a question that bas never re- 
ceived absolute unanimity of response, with- 
out degrading me-by tearing from me any 
part of my ecclesiastical uniform. And Ishall 
insist on believing that even they who now 
speak in the language of condescension and 


of implied intellectual superiority will not. 


long hence drop this patronizing tone and 
speak in the more musical meter of cordial, 
fraternal recognition, 





CANON KINGSLEY. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 





Ir is but a few months since Charles 
Kingsley was aniong us, delivering here 
‘and there a lecture and participating with 
true English vigor in the wild sport afforded 
by the Far Weat. Although he probably 
disappointed most of his hearers as a plat- 
form Grator, the geuial presence, the niag- 
netic enthusiasm, and thé hearty sincerity 
of the man could not but have won confi- 
dence and sympathy. It was rathér as a 
representative of a certain plane of English 
thought and feeling than as a clergyman of 
the State Church that he was interesting to 
see and hear; nor was it without curiosity 
that the thousands who had read ‘‘ Alton 
Locke” and ‘‘ Hypatia” seized the oppor- 
tunity of listening to the famous apostle of 
“ muscular Christianity.” 

Kingsley’s position in England, both as 
a writer and asa public man actively en- 
gaged in the affairs of the day, was a some- 
what peculiar one. In the Church he be- 
longed to the “broad” school, which was 
founded upon Coleridge’s theological phi- 
losophy, which had Dr. Thomas Arnold as 
its earliest practical examplar, and of which 
the most prominent later exponents have 
been Dean Alford, Bishop Temple, and, 
greater than either, Kingsley’s own imme- 
diate superior, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster. In the domain of 
political philosophy Kiogsley was one of 
that group of able men who looked up with 
reverence to Thomas Carlyle as their chief 
and guide. He followed Carlyle in his 
hostility to the American Union, though he 
did not echo the intense scorn which Car- 
lyle lavished on our cause. With Carlyle, 
too, he earnestly sustained the notorious 
Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, when fhat 
tyrant was being pursued in England for 
signing the death-warrant of the mulatto 
Gordon. 

Thus in bis ecclesiastical beliefs he be- 
longed to the most liberal wing of the En- 
glish Church ; in philosophical politics he 
seems to have received, although perhaps 
notin its entirety, the doctrine of heroic 
despotism which Carlyle carried to its utter- 
most limits im his ‘History of Frederick 
the Second.” 

Kingsley was, moreover, like Stanley and 
unlike Carlyle, @ courtier. He was fond of 
the refined and polished society gathered 
about the throne of Victoria. His office as 
Canon of Westminster placed him in the 
midst of the charmed circle. He was the 
familiar of nobles and statesmen. He was 
not seldom a guest at Windsor. He de- 
lighted in the elegancies of these surround- 
ings. His fine powers of conversatien, his 
enthusiastic temperament, his genial 
warmth of manner made bim welcome in 
the salons of the leaders of society and at 
the tables of the first politicians and men 
of letters of the day. From such associa- 
tions, while he caught a certain aristocratic 
tone and manner, he failed to derive indif- 
ference to mankind in general or contempt 
for the concerns of humbler classes. It is 
to his credit that he was unspoiled by fa- 
miliarity with palace and castle. He resisted 
the infection of indolence and refused to 
sink into a condition of luxurious ease. 
His vigorous and restless mind, tinged with 
somewhat of Puritan pertinacity and stern 
sense of duty, sought everywhere problems 
of practical import and seized upon sub- 
jects the most diverse, in order to further, 
in this way or that, the intelligence and in- 
terests of the people. 

“ There is nothing,” says a recent paper, 
‘*of the dronein Gharles Kingsley. He isa 
man of the world, keenly interested in the 
politics of the day, fond of philosophy, 
entering the lists against Darwin and in 
favor of Eyre with equal ease and impetu- 
osity.” 

Intimate association with Carlyle and 
the Carlylese philosophy did not teach him 
to be a pessimis! ; he always looked stead- 
fastly and persistently on the brighter side 
of men and events. Heinterpreted the signs 
in the heavens not by gloomy forebodings, 
such as those which ever and anon rumble 
from Cheyne Row, Chelsea, but as happy 
auguries of a better future. 

Few questions or enterprises of the past 
twenty years have failed to receive atten- 
tion and exposition from Kingsley. Of 
these two, perhaps, have more seriously 





engaged his efforts than any others. From 
a high place in the church and from. the 
midst of the patrician circle of Westniin- 
ster he boldly defended the rights and even 
the mecessity of trades-union combinations 
for the protection of labor. When all En- 
gland was stirred to indignation at the 
‘atrocities of Broadhead and his like at 
Sheffield, the rafting, persecation, and even 
murders visited upon workmen who would 
not obey the pea Kingsley’s voice was 
beard, castigating, indeed, these 

but boldly asgerting that the unions, within 
certain limfts, were a proper and. rightful 
development in the forces of the age. 

When Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall 
broached their startling scientific reasonings 
and conclusions theology took the alarm 
and from many a pulpit stormed anathema 
against them. Amid the din Kingsley’s 
voice was raised conjuring peace and con- 
sideration. With a rich eloquence—in 
which, for certain purposes, he had no liy- 
ing superior—he triumphantly pointed out 
that the men of science, with all their dem- 
onstrations, had failed not only to prove, 
but to suggest a great First Oause antagon- 
istic to that asserted by the Christian faitb. 
With a confidence in his creed which 
stricter theologians might have wisely 
imitated, he asserted that science must be 
recognized as the sister and ally and not 
the foe of theology. ‘‘The demands of 
reason,” he said, *‘must and ought to be 
satisfied.” “I recognize our men of sci- 
ence,” be declared, ‘‘as gallant and honest 
men.” Theology should keep pace with 
science, as human thought changes and 
human thought develops. He did not 
shrink from narrowly examining and criti- 
cising the Darwinian philosophy, aud 
essaying to prove that it was only distrust- 
ful faith that could seek to discredit the 
pursuit of natural phenomena, of the ma- 
terial and psychological history of the uni- 
verse. 

Kingsley was ever activein philanthropic 
questions and enterprises. He was one of 
the most earnest promoters of those “ragged 
schools” which have done so much to re- 
deem the most wretched children of London 
from the ignorance and vice in which they 
were growing up. He took an eager inter- 
est in projects of emigration, which he 
aided in organizing and advocated alike 
from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey and 
the platform of Exeter Hall. Perhaps no 
man was more familiar with the distresses 
aod needs of the London extreme poor. 

Kingsley’s fame, however, will mainly 
rest upon his literary products. In the 
field of letters he may be said to have been 
versatile in subject and fancy and not ver- 
satile in style. He wrote blank-verse trag- 
edies, and more modest lyrics, essays, and 
historical disquisitions, articles on, philos- 
ophy, seience, and art. But in neither of 
these fields did he attain any very conspic- 
uous degree of excellence and his poetry 
and controversial works are not likely to be 
long remembered. Et was in the field of 
fiction that he won his most brilliant and 
no doubt most lasting triumphs. In his 
novels the luxuriant fancy and almost boy- 
ish enthusiasm of Kingsley find fullest and 
freest play. Here his highly-colored style 
may spread its gayest and richest tints. If 
his descriptions ever become wearisome, it 
is because there is a monotony in them of 
tropical brilliancy. His enthusiasm runs 
away with him. He exhausts his superla- 
tives and then his rhetoric waxes turgid. 
Neither sparkling wit nor deft caricature, 
sharp-edged satire nor photographic char- 
acter-drawing are among his conspicuous 
literary talents. His books are rather note- 
worthy for a fresh, free, healthy tone, de- 
void of sentimentality, full of a humanity 
made up of imperfections and excellencies, 
intensely physical, and never once gross. 
His construction of plots is often careless 
and never strikingly inventive. If he 
preaches in his novels, it is in the cheeriest, 
most genial mood, like a clergyman who is 
also a man of the world and thus enters 
into the feelings and frailties of others, as 
if he himself were equally subject to them. 
His heroes are big, sturdy English youths, 
who make love in a fashion the opposite of 
languishing; and his heroines are just such 


women as such young men are likely to 


conciliate and succeed with. 
His ideal of modern everyday heroism is 
deeply tinged with the old English par- 








tiality for physical prowess; a combina- 
tion of insouciant courage, of hearty gen- 
erosity, of big-souled amd Basque manli- 
ness, of intense enjoyment of sturdy pleas- 
ures, and a steady bearieg im sorrows. 
Kingsley gives us, perhaps, no strikingly 
admirable female portrait. Such portraits 
are, indeed, extremely rare in the works 
even of female novelists. Dickens com- 
pletely succeeded only in one—thatof “‘ Bel- 
la Wilfer.” But Kingstey’s women are all 
sound in head am@ heart. They are excellent 
specimens of the best sort of English wo- 
men of the present day. They may some- 
times lack the shrinking delicacy which is 
supposed to befit the heroine of a romance; 
but they are good and innocent and fresh, 
and leave a pleasant influence in the mind 
when they pass from the scene. | 

Kingsley departs in the prime of his life 
and powers, having done many things for 
which his memory should be held in grate- 
ful reverence by the world. Whatever his 
theoretical opinions, his influence was that 
of encouragement and hope, his effort for 
true progress, his most earnest desire to 
leave men somewhat better than he found 
them. 


THE FISHERMAN’S FEINT. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 








SHE. 

“IT stanD in the dark on the shore, 
I hear the quick dip of an oar, 
And the rower, I know him, is near. 
The boat, oh! the boat has gone by 
In the dark, in the silence, and I, 
Deluded, forsaken, am here.’ 


HE. 

‘*T get not a glimpse of her hand, 
But I know she is there on the land, 
Where she promised to meet me at ten. 
I'll row right away to my net, 
She will hear me and wonder and fret— 
Fret and be loving again." 


WE. 


“If we stood in the dark on the shore, 
If we heard the near dip of an oar, 
And the rower went by as, ah! then, 
If after a little we met, 

Would we in a moment forget, 
Kiss and be loving again? 


Ee ——— --— 


SHORN OF THEIR STRENGTH. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Tue past few years baye witnessed sev- 
eral shorn Samsons in our land. Some of 
them have been statesmen who have fallen 
from their high estate through strong 
temptation. For # long while ‘slavery was 
the Delilah that enticed ambitious civilians 
to lay their heads in her treacherous lap, 
and when they went out to shake them- 
selves, as aforetime, lo! their locks were 
departed. On a certain historic seventh of 
March the swarthy Samson of Massachu- 
setts was gtievously clipped and his hair 
never grew again. It was the glory of 
Sumner, Chase, Lincoln, and Wilson that 
they never bowed their heads to the fatal 
shears. 

Pecuniary corruption has made terrible 
havoc with the locks of some of our public 
men. That Delilah is never idle in our 
national and state capitals. She keeps 
sending them away to ‘‘ grind in the prison- 
house” of popular contempt. Let them go, 
Next to the exaltation of honest rulers, the 
surest safeguard for a nation is the over- 
throw of corrupt ones. The bottle has 
been the subtle sorceress which has shorn 
scores of our most brilliant publicists. 
Secret lecheries have sapped the consciences 
of others and their public reputations have 
slowly toppled down. No man stands per- 
mauently high before the world who hag 
fallen with himself or fallen before God. 
The world may not hear the slow clippings 
of the shears; but every eye sees and pities 
the poor Samson when his strength is de- 
parted and he becomes like other men. 
The pulpit has its Delilahs. They are 
hunger for popularity, compromising 
cowardice, the presumption that is too 
conceited to be taught of God. Some- 
times carnal lusts are as deadly as either 
of these. 

The dangers we are speaking of are not 
confined to persons in political life or to 
the occupants of the sacred desk. The 
‘*tempter bath his snare for al.” For none 
more surely than for those who have risen 
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to high influence or who have given annoy- 
ance to the Devil by their activity. If 
Samson had not troubled the Philistines 
they would never have troubled him. 
Satan is perfectly satisfied with the sleepy 
and selfish professors in our churches. He 
spends his time and diabolic genius in 
setting snares for the Christians who give 
him trouble. The stronger a man is in his 
religious influence thé moré certainly will 
the Devil send some Delilah to discover 
and to sap the sources of his spiritual 
strength. 

Perhaps the temptress comes with a purse 
at her side and offers cunning bribes. She 
gives him a peep at a “splendid operation” 
or a successful speculation which will be a 
“ sure thing” beyond a peradventure. It is 
a sure thing and does its work on his Chris- 
tian sobriety just as surely as the barlot’s 
scissors did upon Samson’s pate. I have 
seldom known a Christian professor to go 
into a sharp scheme for rapid money- 
making that his piety did not suffer by it 
woefully. God’s Word puts in its solemn 
caveat here. They that hanker after sud- 
den wealth fall into temptation and a snare 
and into hurtful lusts which drown men in 
destruction. / 

Sometimes the temptress drugs a Chris- 
tian’s conscience with cunning phrases— 
such as ‘‘ prudent foresight,” “ providing 
for a rainy day,” the ‘‘ claims of business,” 
etc., etc.—until he becomes a thorough 
worldling at the core. There is a slow 
ossification of the heart. Love of Jesus 
has given place to love of lucre. He 
never comes to church without bring- 
ing the stock market, or the freight- 
list, or the gold exchange, or the real 
estate business in his head. He goes home 
from church determined to “ press toward 
the mark for the prize” of ten per cent. clear 
profit and as much more as he can make. 
Somehow he does not get to prayer-meet- 
ings as he once did. ‘‘Too busy.” His 
purse does not open as freely as it did when 
there was less init. Heisa changed man 
in every spiritual feature. Open opposition 
did not do the fatal work. That would have 
made him stand firm as Samson on the rock 
of Lehi. 

Awake he would have been a match for 
open assailants. The temptation cameslyly 
and put his conscience to sleep. He 
dropped off into the arms of worldly covy- 
etousness so quietly and his locks were 
clipped off so stealthily that he did not hear 
the click of the shears. He used to bea 
power in the church. But his pastor—and 
his Master, too—now see in him onlya 
nerveless, useless, prayerless ‘‘ cumberer of 
the ground.” There are tens of thousands 
of just such backsliders in the American 
churches. 

There is a snare for all of us. Not one 
Delilah only, but a legion are busy. Pride 
isone. Greed of gain is another. A loose 
tdea of sin—cuvningly propagated from too 
mapy a pulpit—is another. Unbelief has 
her fatal shears at work day and night. 
Sensuality is as dangerous with persons of 
fervid temperament as the Philistine harlot 
was with Samson. These stealthy marches 
of *‘ the flesh” must be prayed against. Paul 
tells us that he fought down his carnal 
appetites with sturdy blows. He gave his 
body ‘‘a black eye.” 

One of the most treacherous tempters is 
spiritual pride. The victim of this sor- 
ceress is prone to say to himself, or herself; 
How stronglam! How much goodlam 
doing! How welll stand! So the artful 
sin of self-confidence steals in and shears 
away the humility, the vigilance, and the 
godly fear of a once thrifty Christian, He 
begins to grow presumptuous and relaxes in 
watcbfulness and prayer. Then one duty 
is neglected after another. Gradually the 
locks of his graces are cropped away and he 
becomes alas! buta common man. He is 
not a prevailing Samson now. And he 
never will be until honest penitence and 
self-humiliation and prayer have made his 
locks to grow again. This is the process 
which thousands of Christians need. When 
they have renounced self and gone back 
into Curist their strength will return and 
they can snap Satan’s withes as a thread of 
tow is snapped in the flame. 

Let the warning be sounded that all God’s 
people are in danger. His Samsons are in 
peculiar danger. Satan docs not spend 
much strategy on fools or cowards or 
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dwarfs. The slumberer's he leaves asleep. 
But-when a Christian waxes valiant for the 
truth and throttles errors and attacks pop- 
ularsins with a jawbone, then the Devil gets 
hiseye upon him. He sets his Delilahs to 
discover ‘‘ where his strength lieth.” She 
finds that it lies in a prayerful conscience 
and union with Christ. Satan does not try 
open assault. He commissions one Delilah 
after another to entice the strong man to 
relax his vigilance and to lay his honored 
head in her treacherous lap. Once there, 
his might is gone. No spectacle on earth 
is more pitiful ‘‘to men and angels” than 
such a shorn giant in bis fall. 


God be praised! They that are “ hid with 
Christ” are temptation proof. They watch 
unto prayer. They are kept by the power 
of God, through faith, unto salvation. Hz 
who is stronger than the powers of hell 
hath them in his mighty arm of love. 

——— 


ENFORCING THE RIGHT TO VOTE. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue first section of the Enforcement Act 
of Congress, approved May 81st, 1870, reads 
as follows: 

“That all citizens of the United States 
who are.or shall be otherwise qualified by 
law to vote at any election by the people 
in any state, territory, district, county, city, 
parish, township, school district, munici- 

ality, or other territorial subdivision shall 

e entitled and allowed to vote at all 
such elections, without distinction of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
any constitution, law, custom, usage, or 
regulation of any state or territory, or by 
or under its authority, to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

The authority of Congress to enact this 
section is derived exclusively from the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, which reads as follows: 

1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States, or by any state, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

“2, The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

We here raise no question as to the ap- 
plication of the above section to the District 
of Columbia and the territories of the 
United States, over both of which Congress 
has exclusive jurisdiction. The only point 
of the present inquiry respects its applica- 
tion in theseveral states. Nothing is better 
settled than that our political system leaves 
the voting right in the several states to be 
determined by their constitutions and laws, 
and that as to the persons who shall ex- 
ercise this right Congress has no power of 
legislation whatever. The utmost that it 
can do is to provide that citizens of the 
United States shall not by any state be ex- 
cluded from voting ‘‘on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude”; 
and beyond this it has no authority for 
saying or doing anything on the subject. 
Our objection to the section is that it is an 
affirmative declaration on the part of Con- 
gress that certain described persons ‘‘ shall 
be entitled and allowed to vote.” Congress 
has no power to make such a declaration 
in respect to the voting right as exercised 
in the several states. It belongs to the 
states themselves, and not to Congress, to 
declare who shall be voters. Justice 
Bradley, in the Grant Parish case having 
quoted this section of the Enforcement 
Act, said: 

“This is not quite the converse of the 
the Fifteenth Amendment. That amend- 
ment does not establish the right of any 
citizens to vote. It merely declares that 
race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude shall not exclude them. This is an 
important distinction and has a decided 
bearing on the questions at issue.” 

The second section of the Act declares 
that, if the constitution or laws of any 
state require any act to be done as a pre- 
requisite or qualification for voting, all 
citizens of the United States shall have an 
equal opportunity to perform such act, 
without any distinction of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, and that 
any denial of this equal opportunity by 
state officers shall be deemed a penal of- 
fense. The third section makes the offer to 
perform such preparatory act,if not per- 
formed by reason of such denial or omis- 
sion on the part of state officers, equivalent 
to actual performance, and makes it the 
duty of inspectors and judges of election, 











on affidavit of such offer being made and 
denied, to receive the vote of the party, 
and provides a punishment for the failure 
todoso. Both of these sections are aimed 
at the acts of state officers who have charge 
of elections and both seek to restrain them 
from denying the voting right to citizens of 
the United States on the ground forbidden 
by the Fifteenth Amendment. There can 
be no doubt of the power of Congress to 
enforce the prohibition of the amendmext 
against any action of a state violating it 
through its officers by punishing them for 
the violation. Their official character 
under state authority gives them no im- 
munity when setting at defiance a provis- 
ion of the Constitution which Congress is 
authorized to enforce. To punish them as 
the agents of the state is one way of en- 
forcing the amendment. 

The fourth section of the Act provides as 
follows: 

“That if any person, by force, bribery, 
threats, intimidation, or other unlawful 
means, shall hinder, delay, prevent, or ob- 
struct, or shall combine and confederate 
with others to hinder, delay, prevent, or 
obstruct any citizen from doing any act 
required to be done to qualify him to vote 
or from voting at any election as aforesaid, 
such person shall for every such offense 
forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the per- 
son aggrieved thereby, to be seontenedl by 
an action on the case, with full costs and 
such allowance for counsel fees as the court 
shall deem just, and shall also for every 
such Offense be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, 


be fined not less than $500, or be impris- 


oned not less than one month and not more 
than one year, or both, at the discretion of 
the court.” 

We do not at all wonder that in regard 
to this section Justice Bradley said : 

‘‘This section does not seem to be based 
on the Fifteenth Amendment nor to relate 
to the specific right secured thereby. It 
extends far beyond the scope of the amend- 
ment, as will more fully appear hereafter.” 

The acts which tbe section recites and 
proposes to punish as crimes are simply 
those of individuals, sustaining no relation 
whatever to anything done or omitted by 
state authority. These acts, as described, 
are also not necessarily offenses against the 
prohibition of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
since they may all be done without any 
relation to the right secured by it. The 
section launches Congress out into the gen- 
eral category of personal wrongs in respect 
to the elective franchise in the states which 
one person, whether white or black, may 
commit against another, whether white or 
black, and with which the amendment has 
nothing to do. The offense described and 
proposed to be punished is that of any per- 
son who does any of the things mentioned 
against any citizen for any reason. Noth- 
ing like this lies within the language or 
scope of the amendment or any other clause 
of the Constitution. The whole section, 
from beginning to end, is legislation with- 
out the slightest constitutional authority. 

The fifth section of the Act provides as 
follows: 

“That if any person shall prevent, 
hinder, control, or intimidate, or sball 
attempt to prevent, hinder, control, or in- 
timidate any person from exercising or in 
exercising the right of suffrage, to whom 
the right of suffrage is secured or guaran- 
teed by the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Le serosa of the igited an by me 
of bribery, threats, or threats of depriving 

oe " employment or occupation, or of 
from rented hove, lands, 


threats of violence to himself or family, 
such person so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be fined not less than $500, 
or be imprisoned not less than one month 
and not more than one year, or both, at 
the discretion of the court.” 

That part of the section placed in italics 
is certainly a curiosity in penal legislation, 
It is more than this. It is downright and 
abominable tyranny, since it interferes with 
the liberties of the people in making con- 
tracts. Every man has the right to employ 
whom he pleases and dismiss from his em- 
ployment whom he pleases, and that, too, 
for his own reasons, subject only to the 
general rules and remedies of Jaw in fe- 
spect to contracts. He may dismiss an 
employe for political reasons or refuse to 
make a bargain for these reasons, and Con- 
gress has no more right to interfere with his 
discretion in the premises than it has to be 
an oppressor. Such questions do not come 
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within the province of legislation at all. 
The Government gives or withholds favors 
in its appointments to office for political 
reasons, and is, hence, doing the very, thing 
in kind which Congress makes a penal 
Offense if done by an individual. 

Moreover, this section does not provide 
for- enforcing the Fifteenth Amendment, 
since it does not rest upon its subject-matter 
or lie within its scope. The amendment 
addresses its probibition to states, acting 
through their legislative, judicial, or ex- 
ecutive officers; and this section operates 
upon individuals, whose acts have no relation 
to state authority. The amendment simply 
authorizes Congress to enforce its restraint 
against adverse state action, and this 
section undertakes to punish individuals in 
the several states for wrongs committed 
against each other in respect to the elective 
franchise. The amendment does not guar- 
antee the affirmative right of suffrage to 
anybody; but simply guarantees the right 
not to be excluded from voting on a certain 
ground, and this section assumes that it 
actually confers the right of voting, and 
authorizes Congress to enforce the same, 
not only against state action, but also against 
the trespasses of individual wrong-doers. 
Over the general subject of the right to 
vote in the several states and the regula- 
tion and protection of the right Congress 
has no power to legislate. What and all it 
can do is to enforce the restraint imposed 
by the Fifteenth Amendment upon state 
authority, and clearly this is not the thing 
which Congress is doing in this section. 


The sixth section of the Act reads as fol- 


“lows: 


‘* That if two or more persons shal] band 
or conspire together, or go in disguise upon 
the public highway, or upon the premises of 
another, with intent to violate any provision 
of this act, or to injure, oppress, threaten, 
or intimidate any citizen, with intent to pre- 
vent or hinder his free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of any right or privilege granted or 
secured to him by the Constitution or laws 
of the United States, or because of his hav- 
ing exercised the same, such persons shall 
be held guilty of felony, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be fined or imprisoned, or 
both, at the discretion of the court, the fine 
not to exceed $5,000, and the imprisonment 
not to exceed ten years, and shall, more- 
over, be thereafter ineligible to and disabled 
from holding any office or place of honor, 
profit, or trust created by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States.” 

This isa very remakable section, and the 
first thing to be noticed in regard to it fs 
that it makes and éntent to do either of two 
things a felony, when that intent exists in 
the minds of two or more persons who band 
or conspire together, or who go in disguise 
upon the public highway, or who go in dis- 
guise upon the premises of another; and that, 
too, whether the intent is actually carried 
into effect or not. The purpose todo without 
the overt act of doing constitutes the crime 
here described, whether any provision of 
this act is violated or not or anybody is 
injured or not. Two persons appearing in 
disguise upon the public highway with an 
intent to do either of two things are guilty 
of a felony. 

The next thing to be noticed is that this 
criminal intent, which in itself constitutes a 
felony, is not limited to the voting right, 
but extends to any right secured by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
The field covered by the section is, hence, 
very much broader than that of the voting 
right. 

Under what clause of the Constitution, 
we beg to know, does Congress get the 
power to enact such a law? Where is its 
authority for making the énient of two dis- 
gtised persons on the public highway or 
upon the premises of another a felony ? 
The Fifteenth Amendment gives no author- 
ity for this section, since it restrains states 
and not individuals from denying the voting 
right on the ground it specifies and since 
the section travels far beyond this right. 
Nor is there anything in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to authorize it, since tts pro- 
hibitions are addressed alone to states in 
their corporate character and have no ap- 
plication to individual offenses or to con- 
spiracies to commit such offenses. There ts 
no authority for it in the Thirteenth 
Amendment, since this simply forbids the 
existence of slavery and surely’ does not 
cover the offenses here specified. The truth 
is, the things here described as felonies are, 
so far ag they are offenses at all, individual 











trespasses against the peace and good ord 
of the state in which they occur; and it is 
the business of the state, and not of Con- 
gress, to attend to their punishment. 


The principle that underlies the section 
reveals its unsoundness the moment we put 
it to the test. The Constitution, for exam- 
ple, guarantees the right of peaceably as- 
sembling and petitioning for a redress of 
grievances, as against the power of the 
General Government to interfere with it; 
and yet no man in his senses supposes that 
this guaranteed right confers an affirmative 
power on the Goyeroment to punish in- 
dividuals for disturbing assemblies in the 
several states, whether going in disguise or 
not. Itis enough for the General Govern- 
ment not to interfere with the right and 
leave the preservation of the public peace 
to the states themselves. So also the Con- 
stitution says that no state shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of Jaw, and that Con- 
gtess shall have power to enforce this re- 
striction; and yet this clearly does not 
authorize Congress to pass laws for the 
trial and punishment of murder, robbery, 
and theft in the several states. Again, the 
Constitution forbids the states to enact any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
Does this authorize Congress to pass an en- 
tire code to regulate and enforce all con- 
tracts in the several states? In a word, 
does a restraint imposed by the Constitu- 
tion upon a state vest in Congress a plenary 
power to legislate upon the whole subject- 
matter referred to inthatrestraint? Unless 
the restraint is violated by the party 
placed under it, Congress bas no power 
over the subject at all; and even then its 
power extends to the enforcement of that 
restraint against this party, and against no 
other. 

The seventh section of the Act provides as 
follows: 

** That if, in the act of violating any pro- 
vision in either of the two preceding sec- 
tions, any other felony, crime, or misde- 
meanor shall be committed, the offender on 
conviction’ of such violation of said sec- 
tions shall be punished for the same with 
such punishments as are attached to the 
said felonies, crimes, and misdemeanors by 
the laws of the state in which the offense 
may be committed.” 

The section, besides being exposed to the 
objections urged against the three preced- 
ing sections, is a very singular piece of leg- 
islation. If the offender, while violating 
any provision in either of the two preceding 
sections, shall commit any other felony, 
crime, or misdemeanor, he shall, upon con- 
viction of the former offense, be punished 
according to the laws of the state in which 
the latter offense occurs. If, for example, 
he commits murder, while violating some 
provision of the fifth or sixth section, then, 
upon conviction of such violation of said 
section, he shall be punished for the same 
with the penalty assigned to murder in the 
state in which the crime is committed. Pun- 
ished by whit authority? That of the 
United States. How is the jurisdiction 
over murder acquired? By the fact that 
it was committed in the act of violating 
some provision of the fifth or sixth section 
of the Enforcement Act. But for this fact 
the offender would have fallen into the 
hands of a state court. 

This strikes us as being worse than a 
legal muddle. We have always supposed, 
as we still do, that the crime of murder, 
when committed in a state, and not where 
by the Constitution the United States hold 
exclusive jurisdiction, is triable and punish- 
able only by the courts of that state, unless 
the offense be committed against some 
officer of the United States. We have sup- 
posed that each state was to be trusted with 
the execution of its own laws, by its own 
courts, without any help from the United 
States, It seems, however, according to 
this section, that the recent amendments, by 
imposing certain restraints upon state power 
and authorizing Congress to enforce the 
same, have clothed Congress with authority 
to provide for the punishment of murder 
according to the law of the state in which 
it is committed, provided it is so committed 
in the act of violating some provision of 
the fifth or sixth section of the Enforce- 
ment Act. This circumstance places under 
the jurisdiction of a United States court an 
offense which would otherwise fall under 
the jurisdiction of a state court. If there 





is any authority in the amendments or any- 
where else in the Constitation, for such 
legislation, we have utterly failed to dis- 
cover it. Indeed, we find it diffieult even 
to guess by what constructive hocus-pocus 
the legislation can pretend to constitutional 
validity, unless we adopt the theory that 
Congress can do anything it pleases. 

The conclusion that we derive from this 
analysis is that the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh sections, which are the principal 
penal sections of the Enforcement Act, are 
simply usurpations of power by Congress. 
They proceed upon the supposition thet a 
Constitutional restraint upon state power, 
with authority in Congress to enforce the 
same, is equivalent to a positive and affirm- 
ative power of legislation vested in Con- 
gress on all subjects and matters in any 
way involved in that restraint, to take effect 
not simply on state officers, not simply 
when a state disregards the restraint im- 
posed, but upon individuals in the bosom of 
all the states, and that, too, without any 
reference whatever to the action of the 
state authority. At the bottom of this 
legislation lies this false and dangerous 
principle. Concede the principle and, at 
the discretion of Congress, it extends the 
legislative power of the General Government 
over nearly every subject pertaining to 
rights and crimes hitherto regarded as fall- 
ing exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
the states. No such result was intended 
when the amendments were adopted and 
no such result can ensue except by a legis- 
lative perversion of their meaning. 





ASPIRATION. 


BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 





“ When for earth too fancy-loose 
And too low for Heaven.”—MRs. BROWNING. 





Lark from English meadows springing, 
Level bars of sunrise climbing, 
At the azure gateway ringing 
All thy liquid soul in rhyming 
Music for the nest below; 
Impulse of thy flight supernal 
Checked by love that downward calleth, 
Love that from the blue eternal 
To the nest of birdlings falleth 
In a wavering flight and slow. 


Ever thus, my soul, thy song, 
Though it break against the sky, 
Feels the earthward drawing strong 

And relapses to a sigh. 
And the wing that cleft the air 
With an impulse brave and true, 
Heaven yielding, bendeth where 
Gleams the world in transient dew. 


Eagle of the mountain, springing 
Out upon the airy ocean, 
Beating back its storm-waves, swinging 
Cloudward with a daring motion, 
Till the hights of space are won. 
Bruised and buffeted by racking 
Of the storms, he sinketh weary, 
Slow, unconquered, backward tracking, 
Like a victor, to his eyrie, 
With his eye upon the sun. 


Bver thus, my soul, thy flight 
Overreacbes not the cloud, e 
And, though brave thou spurn the night, 

It will bind thee in its shroud. 
Though thy wings be downward bent, 
Yet to thee be triumph won, 
If, with plumage torn and rent, 
Thou canst look upon the sun. 





CONFESSIONS OF FAITH FOR CON- 
GREGATIONALISTS., 


BY LEONARD BACON, D. D., LL.D 








Tue body of English-speaking churches 
now known as Congregational has its dis- 
tinctive principles and a history of its own. 
In the reign of Elizabeth a few earnest 
men, having struggled and suffered in their 
protest against what they regarded as super- 
stition defiling the prescribed forms of the 
national religion and against hierarchical 
government and the canon law, learned 
something under persecution; and, having 
found that all demands for a more thorough 
reformation of the national church were in 
vain, they were brought to the conclusion 
that the national church itself, as national, 
was an unwarranted and therefore unchris- 
tian institution. Consequently, they relin- 
quished their connection with the Puritan 
party in what was called the Church of 
England—the party which hoped for 
further reformation by act of Parliament 
or by the royal supremacy. They ac- 
cepted the idea of ‘‘reformation without 
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tarrying for any” and attempted to 
develop it in practice. Associating as 
fellow disciples under the law of Christ, 
they instituted not a reformed and schis- 
matic national church, to be governed by 
some clerical order or some representative 
assembly, but simply churches of Ohbrist— 
churches formed by separation from the 
world, and, therefore, called Separatists. 
How they were persecuted for doing 80; 
how some of them were hanged; how 
others, by scores and by hundreds, were 
driven into banishment; how, in the Nether- 
lands, they reconstituted their exiled con- 
gregations—is it not written in the book 
of “The Genesis of the New England 
Churches” ? 

Those exiles were followed by letters 
representing them to the Dutch authorities 
as a discontented and factious sort of peo- 
ple, and they found themselves suspected 
of holding strange and dangerous doctrines. 
**Qur exile,” said they, “ hath been hardly 
thought of by many and evi) spoken of by 
some,”. . . “who, hearing ‘thissect,’ as they 
call it, to be ‘everywhere spoken against,’ 
have, without all further search, accounted 
and divulged us as heretics or schismatics, 
at the least.” Deeming it necessary to vin- 
dicate themselves against such charges and 
suspicions, they did so by a public confes- 
sion of their faith. Accordingly they pub- 
lished as early as 1596 and republished in 
1598 and again (with other-documents) in 
1602 ‘‘ The Confession of Faith of certain 
English people, living in the Low Coun- 
tries, exiled.” Some of those editions nat- 
urally were in Latin; others were in En- 
glish. I have never seen a copy of this 
earliest confession put forth in behalf of 
Congregationalists, nor am I informed that 
there is a copy of it in any American library. 
My knowledge of it isderived from Han- 
bury’s ‘‘ Historical Memorials,” Vol. I, pp. 
91—98, 184. I hope Dr. Schaff may find it 
and give it a place in his great book on the 
Protestant confessions of faith. 

Perhaps I ought not to have called this 
** the earliest confession put forth in behalf 
of Congregationalists.” There is a yet 
earlier one, which, though in form it is only 
the good confession witnessed by one mar- 
tyr, may be taken as exhibiting the faith of 
the martyr church in London before its 
members were driven into banishment. 
When John Penry was in prison, waiting 
for what his enemies might be permitted to 
do and knowing that they intended his 
death, he submitted to his persecutors a4 
solemn declaration of his loyalty toward 
Queen Elizabeth and of his faith toward 
God. That confession of faith, while very 
explicit in its statements, is so compendi- 
ous thatI am tempted to transcribe it as a 
specimen, showing how brief a thoroughly 
Calvinistic confession may be without 
omitting anything which Calvin himself 
would regard as essential to his system. 
But I will only express the hope that Dr. 
Schaff will not overlook it. See Hanbury, 
Vol. I, pp. 80, 81; Waddington’s Penry, 
pp. 272, 274. 

Congregationalism was represented in 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines by 
only five members, men of acknowledged 
ability and excellence, who because of their 
dissent from the Presbyterian polity and 
their preference of what was beginning to 
be known as ‘the New England Way,” 
were called ‘‘the Dissenting Brethren.” 
But there seems to have been no dissent on 
their part from the system of doctrines 
which was embodied in the confession and 
catechisms framed by. that assemby. The 
Confession of Faith (excepting the chap- 
ters which propound a theory of ‘‘ church 
government”) was approved by the two 
houses of Parliament, which were at that 
time the supreme authority in England, and 
was published under their direction, though 
it never had in England that authority asa 
standard or test of orthodoxy which it 
immediately obtained in the national church 
of Scotland and which it there retains to 
this day. 

Only a few weeks after the publication 
of the Westminster Confession copies of 
it arrived in New England, and it was 
brought into the “synod of the elders and 
messengers of our churches.” That was 
the synod which had been called by the 
General Court of Massachusetts for the pur- 
pose of framing, out of the materials given 








in the Scriptures, a platform of church dis- 





platform was needed quite as much for the 
exhibition and vindication of ‘‘the New 
England Way” in old England as for use 
in the Puritan colonies, To this end it was 
important that the English Presbyterians 
(for the majority in the Westminster Assem- 
bly were such) should have authentic testi- 
mony concerning the system of doctrines 
held and taught in the New England 
churches, and there should be no room for 
doubt about the doctrinal agreement be- 
tween the Puritans remaining in old En- 
gland and those who had crossed the Atlan- 
tic. It was, therefore, with great satis- 
faction that the assembled ‘elders and 
messengers" at Cambridge recorded their 
unanimous approval of the Westminster 
Confession. Their vote was: 

“This synod having perused and con- 
sidered, with much gladness of heart and 
thankfulness to God, the confession of 
faith published of late by the reverend 
assembly in England, do judge it to be very 
holy, orthodox, and judicious in all mat- 
ters of faith, and do, therefore, freely and 
fully consent thereunto for the substance 
thereof (only in those things which have 
respect to church government and disci- 
pline we refer ourselves to the platform of 
church discipline agreed upon by this 
present dssembly); and do, therefore, think 
it meet that this confession of faith should 
be commended to the churches of Christ 
among us,and to the honored court, as 
worthy of their due consideration and ac- 
ceptance. How be it we may not conceal 
that the doctrine of vocation [effectual call- 
ing] expressed in chap. x, sect. 1, passed 
not without some debate. Yet, considering 
that term of vocation, and others by which 
it is described, are capable of a large or 
more strict sense and use, and that it is not 
intended to bind apprehensions precisely in 

oint of order and method, there hath 

nm a general condescendency thereunto.” 

The first attempt in England to exhibit, 
under the authentic form of a confession 
of faith, the doctrinal agreement of the 
churches known as Independent or Congre- 
gational was ten years later than the attest- 
ation given in New England to the West- 
minster Confession. It was when there 
was in England neither king nor prelate 
and when Pesbyterianism was struggling 
to get itself established in the Church of 
England. The Independents, as they were 
most commonly called, having obtained 
permission from the existing government, 
held a synod of elders and messengers from 
a hundred and twenty churches at the old 
Palace of the Savoy, in London. In the 
interval between the summoning and the 
actual meeting of that synod Oliver Crom- 
well died. Then came, after a few months 
of public anxiety, the restoration, speedily 
followed by a new ‘‘act of uniformity” and 
persecution of all dissent from the ritual 
established by law. Consequently it became 
impossible, till ages afterward, for English 
Congregationalists to hope, as they were 
then hoping, ‘‘ that there might be a con- 
stant correspondence held among the 
churches for counsel and mutual edifica- 
tion”; and the synod which they had held 
for that purpose resulted only in a now rare 
and curious pamphlet, entitled ‘‘A Decla- 
ration of the Faith and Order owned and 
practiced in the Congregational Churches 
in England. Agreed upon and consented 
unto by their elders and mescengers in their 
meeting at the Savoy, Oct. 12th, 1658.” 

The declaration of faith in that docu- 
ment is known as “ the Savoy Confession.” 
It differs from that of the Westminster As- 
sembly by omitting the chapters (30 and 81) 
which relate to church government, part of 
the chapter (24) on “‘ marriage and divorce,” 
and part of another chapter (20) in which 
there seemed to be too large a concession of 
power to the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion. In theological statements and 
definitions it differs from the Westminster 
Divines just enough to show that the au- 
thors of it intended to assert at every point 
the liberty of thinking for themselves. 
‘““To which [Westminster] confession,” 
they say, “‘ we fully assent, as do our breth- 
ren of New England, and the churches also 
of Scotland, as each in their general synods 
have testified.” Yet their assent did not 
restrain them from making as many altera- 
tions in it as they chose to. make. © 

That Savoy Confession, not without 
some modification, was “‘owned and con- 
sented to” by a synod of the Massachusetts 
churches at Boston, in 1680, as the West 
minster Confession had been assented to by 
the synod at Cambridge, thirty-two years: 
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before. Not without modification, I say; 
for the Massachusetts Puritans were not yet 
so far advanced toward the true doctrine 
of the relation between church and state as 
the English Congregational churches were 
when a Congregationalist lord-protector 
was ruling the three kingdoms from his 
palace of Whitehall. The New England 
Confession, as it has been called, was made 
to differ from the Savoy by restoring the 
chapter on “the civil magistrate” to a 
nearer conformity with the church-and. 
state Puritanism of the Westminster As- 
sembly. In that shape it was by the little 
synod at Saybrook, in 1708, unanimously 
commended to the legislature of Connecti- 
cut “fortheir public testimony thereto as 
the faith of the churches of this colony.” 
Thus it came to be printed with the ‘‘Heads 
of Agreement” and the “Articles of Disci- 
pline” in the manual entitled ‘‘The Say- 
brook Platform.” 

Questions have sometimes been raised 
about the relation of those ancient confes- 
sions of faith to churches, ministers, and 
institutions bearing or claiming the name 
‘* Congregational.” What authority have 
they as doctrinal standards or tests of 
orthodoxy? As for the Confession of the 
Separatist exiles in the Netherlands 
nothing need be said, save that it was a 
testimony given by certain persecuted be- 
lievers, who, finding themselves not only 
banished from their own country, but fol- 
lowed with defamation by their adversaries 
into the ‘strange cities” in which they 
had sought refuge, took that method of 
asserting their own soundness in the faith. 
As for the Westminster Confession—de- 
signed doubtless to become, in place of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, a doctrinal standard 
jn the Church of England—the “ elders and 
messengers” of the New England churches 
did not make it a standard for their con- 
stituencies, and even for themselves they 
gave only a qualified assent to it. So 
of the Savoy Confession. It was 
“owned and consented to by the elders 
and messengers of the churches” of 
Massachusetts, having been first modified 
by them so as to invest the state with coer- 
cive power over the religion of the citizen; 
but neither they nor the legislature, which 
** ordered it to be printed for the benefit of 
the churches in the present and after times,” 
attempted to impose it on the churches as 
atest of orthodoxy. Nor even in Connect- 
icut, where there seems to have been a will 
on the part of managers in church and 
state, could they find a way; though the 
legislature did what it could to make the 
Saybrook Platform authoritative in all the 
churches of that colony. The attempt, 
though in a degree successful for a while, 
broke down, just because those churches, in 
their fundamental idea and their historical 
development, were not mere parishes or 
fractional parts of a colonial state church, 
but were churches of Christ, each complete 
in him, and acknowledging no power over 
them, civil or ecclesiastical, that could im- 
pose upon them either the English uniform- 
ity of prayers to be repeated with verbal 
exactness, or the Scottish uniformity of a 
prescribed and petrified confession of faith, 
including all the minutia of theology. 

Congregationalism, then, historically 
viewed, has no protest against confessions 
of faith, though some men talk as if true 
Congregationalisis ought not to believe 
anything definite, or, if they have any faith, 
ought not to confess what they believe. It 
recognizes the difference between a free 
confession and a prescribed or imposed con- 
fession—a difference not unlike that bet ween 
free prayer and prescribed prayer or a lit- 
urgy imposed oy authority. The authors 
of the Savoy Declaration understood that 
difference. They say: 

‘Such a transaction [a confession made 
by a company of professors of Christianity 
jointly meeting to that end] is to be looked 
upon but as a meet or fit medium or means 
whereby to express their common faith and 
salvation and no way to be made use of asan 
imposition upon any. Whatever is of force 
or constraint in matters of this nature 
causeth them to degenerate from the name 
and nature of confessions and turns them 
from being confessions of faith into exac- 
tions and impositions of faith.’—Hanbury, 
iii, 517. 

‘Our utmost end” was ‘humbly to 
give an account of what we hold and assert 
in these matters, that others, especially the 


churches of Christ, may judge Gf us &eeord- 
togly.”—P. 528, ae 
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John Cotton, more than any other man 
the father of Massachusetts Congregation- 
alism, says: 


““ When a church is suspected and slan- 
dered with corrupt and unsound doctrine 
they have a call from God to set forth a 
public confession of their faith; but t pre- 
scribe the same as the confession of the faith of 
that church to their ity or to prescribe 
the confession of faith of one church to be 
a form and pattern uvto others, sad experi- 
once hath showed what a snare it hath been to 
both,” Answer to Ball in Hanbury, ii, 162, 





CIVIL RIGHTS. 


BY PRES. E. H. FAIRCHILD. 








In Toe INDEPENDENT of Dec. 24th is an 
article on the “ new civil rights bill” which 
astonishes and distresses me. Had it been 
an article from some correspondent, it 
would not have disturbed me; but, appear- 
ing as editorial, it seems to commit the dear 
old paper, which has been our hope and 
pride, to a political and civil policy which 
seems to me exceedingly erroneous and 
dangerous. It declares that ‘‘ the questions 
which both bills undertake to decide are 
not within the jurisdiction of Congress”; 
that the question ‘‘as to the persons who 
shall compose juries in state courts is pre- 
eminently a matter which belongs solely to 
the jurisdiction of the states”; that “if we 
concede to Congress the power to pass any 
law that in any way relates to life, liberty, 
or property, to the equal protection of the 
laws, and also. the exercise of the elective 
franchise, then we have made a concession 
which carries with it the power to do any- 
thing which a state legislature can do”; 
and that ‘‘what the South needs more than 
anything else, so faras the Federal Gov. 
ernment is concerned, is to be let alone 
and left to the management of its own 
local affairs.” 

In the proclamation of emancipation the 
whole power of the United States was 
pledged, as it should have been, to the 
maintenance of the freedom of the emanci- 
pated. What does this mean? Does it 
mean that the states which exhausted their 
power in the effort to maintain slavery, 
and which now regard themselves as having 
been robbed of two billion dollars of prop- 
erty and still look upon the negroes as 
better fitted for slaves than for citizens, 
should be left alone to manage the ques- 
tions of the life, liberty, protection, and 
the elective franchise of these people in 
their own way? It is perfectly preposter- 
ous. I can hardly conceive how a man who 
believes in equal rights and has any knowl- 
edge of the situation could suggest such a 
thing. 

Suppose a state should authorize the sell- 
ing of colored people, and not white people, 
for debt, has the General Government noth- 
ing todoin the matter? Suppose colored 
people should be prohibited from going off 
from the plantation where they are em- 
ployed, and white people were authorized 
to arrest them as vagrants and return them 
and receive their reward from the wages of 
the person arrested, has the Federal Gov- 
ernment nothing to do? Suppose colored 
people should be denied the right to vote, 
to be tried by juries, to act as jurors, to 
testify when a white man is a party, to hold 
office, to educate their children, to receive 
any portion of the school fund raised by 
general taxation, to travel freely. by public 
conveyances; suppose they might legally 
be shot down for insulting white people; 
might be whipped when white people would 
be fined and killed when whites would be 
imprisoned, is nothing to be done about it? 
Any of these things are liable to be done, 
most of them have been done since eman- 
cipation, all of them were enacted into law 
for free colored people before emancipation, 
by the same states which the writer claims 
should now be let alone to manage these 
matters in their own way. deny 

It is undoubtedly the province of the 
state legislatures to establish common 
schools, regulate hotels, theaters, ceme- 
teries, and public conveyances, to prescribe 
the qualifications of jurors and other 
officers, of voters and teachers, and to pro- 
tect the lives, liberties, and property of the 
people. All that we maintain Congress 
should do on these questions and all that 
the Civil Rights Bill undertakes to do is to 
prevent unequal legislation and unequa) 





execution of laws on account of race or 


color. This, too, is the duty of the states, 
and it is also the legitimate business of Con. 
gress. To leave these states to to take their 
own course in these matters is to leave 
them to discord, distraction, and destruc- 
tion. If all hope of legal distinctions on 
account of color were entirely removed by 
the action of Congress, I believe the South 
would soon settle into permanent peace, 
And such legislation, instead of tending ‘‘to 
divide the politics of the two races by any 
race line,” would tend to obliterate all such 
distinctions. It is the effort to keep up 
these legal distinctions which unites the 
colored people in one party; and this 
is the cause of our trouble. Let the 
colored people be equally divided 
between the political parties and all diffi- 
culties on account of color would be ended. 
But such a division will never take place 
and never ought to take place while one 
party is determined to perpetuate and in- 
crease these distinctions. 

But we are told in another article that 
these questions belong to the courts, and 
not to Congress. Why is it less dangerous 
for the Federal courts to interfere with 
state affairs than for Congress? But what 
can the courts do without law, except to 
decide that certain state laws are unconsti- 
tutional? And what would such decisions 
amount to when those laws and their execu- 
tion were the result of an inveterate preju- 
dice and in designed contempt of Federal 
interference? I can conceive of no way to 
defeat the operation of such laws except 
by the infliction of penalties upon those 
who maliciously enact or execute them. 
This is what the Civil Rights Bill proposes 
todo. If the states were in the main doing 
justice by the colored people, and there 
were little or no occasion to interfere for 
their protection, I would say, Let the bill go. 
But it is because there is abundant occa- 
sion for it that the colored people and their 
long-tried friends say, Give us the law. 

But for the interference of Congress there 
would not to-day be a state in the South 
where colored people could vote, hold 
office, act as jurors, sue or be sued, testify 
where a white man was a party, share 
equally in the common school fund, have 
equal advantages with other taxpayers in 
poor-houses, asylums, or cemeteries, or 
suffer equal penalties with white people for 
equal crimes. 

I cannot see how the United States Goy- 
ernment can redeem its pledges, or support 
the Constitution, or promote the general 
welfare without prohibiting and prevent- 
ing civil distinctions on account of color. 

I know that before the war all states 
made these distinctions; but they were the 
legitimate incidents of slavery. They have 
no place in the condition of universal free- 
dom. 

It is important ‘‘ to remember that there 
are such realities as states”; it is equally 
important for the states to know that there 
is a nation and a constitution. 

BEREA COLLEGE. 





CHANGES OF OPINION. 
BY WM. W. PATTON, D.D. 


A WISE man changes his opinion many 
times during his life. It is one of his per- 
sonal and reserved rights so to do. He 
thereby gets ease of soul and marks his 
mental progress. When thought and feel- 
ing have had long gestatfon, the resultant 
birth appears as a change of opinion. If he 
has sincerely sought truth by careful ob- 
servation, by humble inquiry, by patient 
waiting, by earnest prayer, the change will 
have been as the transformation of the 
crawling worm, through its passive chrys- 
alis condition, into the winged and beau- 
teous butterfly. Never to change an opin- 
ion might almost be set down as the mark 
of afool. For, as no man is infallible, it 
must be that in some respect each of us has 
imbibed from miseducation or hasty infer- 
ence a wrong idea on some point of import- 
ance. Ifso, the sooner we discover the fact 
and renounce the error in favor of the 
truth the better for us and for our influ- 
ence. The evil of men who are capricious 
and unstable in their opinions is equaled by 
that of men who can never be turned from 
a judgment which they have once formed. 

It is interesting to study the manner in 
which changes of opinion come about, 
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simply mark minds that regularly ebb and 

flow at the bidding of some superior lumin- 

ary or those which simply indicate the, 
keenness with which certain men scent 
their future interest. Occasionally such a’ 
change is wrought suddenly, perhaps in- 

stantly, by the unexpected inflashing of 
light. A traveler may be walking in total 

darkness toward the edge of a precipice, 

confident that he is making progress in 

the right course. A lightning flash may in! 
a single second reveal his true position and 
induce him to rush in the opposite direction. 
Such was Paul’s experience when he faced 
about in his career of persecutor of Chris-, 
tianity and became its apostle. These sud-. 
den changes, though not common, are apt 
to be fundamental. They overthrow old 
ideas and methods, as with an earthquake 
shock. They occur occasionally in pro- 
nounced characters, who, seeing at a glance 
and fully what is involved in accepting a 
truth which all at once is presented in a 
new and convincing light, make prompt 
and far-reaching decisions. Some of the 
most influential actors in history have 
turned such sharp corners, have been the 
subjects of these “ angular conversions,” te 
use one of Dr. Bushnell’s old-time phrases. 

Bat ordinarily the change comes slowly, 
especially in matters of importance. And 
it should be so. The interests at stake call 
for caution. Liability to error, even ia the 
search for truth, warns against precipitancy. 
Self-respect pleads for a due use of reason. 
It would be as damaging hastily to abanden 
a truth hitherto held as to reject a truth 
newly offered. Weeks, months, and even 
years pass in many cases before the man 
clearly perceives and is ready to acknowl- 
edge that his views are not what they were. 
What has wrought the change? How has 
supposed truth made its way into a pre 
occupied mind? The influences differ witb 
individuals. 

Life and maturing years have much to 
do with such results. It is notorious that 
old men see things differently from young 
men. It should not surprise us, then, if a 
man embrace new views as he passes from 
youth to old age. Passion cools down, 
reason takes the lead of feelirg, caution 
bridles rashness, observation widens, ex- 
perience enlarges. Hope, too, lessens, 
courage diminishes, timidity sometimes 
prevails, and a dislike to any change ap- 
pears. And'so the man of middle age finds 
himself prudent who once was accused of 
temerity, and the old man is set down as a 
conservative who in his youth bore reproach 
as a radical. And then the lapse of time is 
always an important factor in the forming 
of opinion, irrespective of the stages of life. 
Difficult subjects develop their new phases 
gradually. We are educated rapidly into a 
certain dogma, under the influence of 
parents, friends, instructors, and text-books; 
but we are educated out of it slowly, at first 
imperceptibly. We raise questions about 
it without answering them. We do much 
patient thinking on all sides of the subject, 
instead of on one side only. We see a 
slight force in an objection which once had 
no force. It lies asa seed in the mind and 
grows at last to formidable proportions. A 
thinker needs time to ripen. You cannot 
burry thesummer along, however impatient 
for the barvest; and itis not wise to try to 
hurry thought to a premature result A 
minister often delays to write a-discourse 
upon a topic in which he is interested be- 
cause he does not yet feel ripe for it.. So 
he lets his mind gather pulp and juice, 
bloom, sweetness,. and flavor through 
months and sometimes through years. 
Then the mellow result is like fruit from 
Paradise. Objects of thought must likewise 
be turned many days toward the sun, and 
a man’s opinions after a period of quiet, 
patient study and waiting will as little re- 
semble those of his early life on some 
points as will a golden pippin resemble the 
small, green, bitter fruit which succeeded 
the blossom. 

Personal influence is often great in induc- 
ing the change in question. Certain souls 
have a magnetic influence over others. Their 
strength of purpose, their logical power, 
their luxuriance of imagination, their wealth 
of sympathy, or some similar quality car-} 
ries captive susceptible minds and molds. 
anew their opinions by presenting subjects 
in a seemingly fresh manner. And persone 
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often our sirongest onjection to a given 
opinion is the defect of character which is 
supposed to go with it. Circumstances 
throw us into the society of those who hold 
it, and behold they ere among the excellent 
of the earth. This isa shock to our logie, 
as wellas to our prejudices, and sets us 
upon a re-examination of the subject, pos- 
sibly with a reversed bias. 

And then literature is a mighty force, 
operative day and night, like an atmosphere 
about us. Ideas adapted to modify our 
views sift into the mind from papers and 
pamphlets, from periodicals and books. 
Whey affect us even when we reject them. 
They reappear in varied form, with fresh 
arguments and illustrations, backed with 
additional authority. They become current 
epinions, perhaps, and accustom us grad- 
ually to tolerate what we once abhorred, and 
then to think it possibly true, and then 
probably so, until, ere we are aware, we 
feel that it istrue, Andso, though changes 
of opinion are occasionally like the explo- 
sion of a magazine, they are more common- 
ly like the gradual disintegration wrought 
by the steady operation of heat and cold, 
wind and moisture. 

JAPANESE EDUCATION AT HOME 
. AND ABROAD. 


BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS, 


Tue history of the movement that has 
led to the adoption of Western civilization 
by Japan has a peculiarly fascinating in- 
terest in the eyes of the student of Japanese 
affairs. Not the least interesting phase of 
it is the educational enterprise, which, hay- 
ing its genesis in the insatiable thirst for 
knowledge possessed by a few earnest stu- 
dents, has been developed on a national scale 
and bas sent nearly a thousand young men 
to the schools of America and Europe. The 
sudden recall of a large proportion of these 
youth has been misunderstood in this coun- 
try. A retrograde poliey or an unusually 
low state of the treasury has been sus- 
pected. Furthermore, a paragraph from 
one of the Yokohama papers commenting 
severely upon the character and abilities of 
the returned students has been largely 
copied into the American newspapers and 
has led many persons to suppose that the 
scheme was & complete failure. 

Waiving for the present our desire to 
sketch the history of the origin and devel- 
opment of the recent educational move- 
ment in Japan, we shall simply explain 
why so many students were sent abroad 
and why they were so suddenly recalled. 

A limited number of young men were 
sent to Holland and England by the Sho- 
gun's government, as early as 1863. Small 
parties of students also managed in various 
ways to reach the United States or Europe 
from 18638 until 1870; but it was not until 
the latter year that travel in foreign coun- 
tries was legalized. Not till 1871 did the 
Mikado’s government begin systematically 
to elect students and send them abroad at 
the public expense. 

The motives to this act were political, as 
well as reformatory. The country had just 
emerged from civil war, the Mikado’s ad- 
herents, chiefly Southern men, were in 
power. The North and West were aitill 
sullen, unreconciled, and even displeased 
with the new government. All the high 
offices were filled by Southern men. The 
only participation of the people of the 
North seemed to be in the payment of 
taxes. Though the rage for seeing foreign 
countries was at fever heat, yet all the 
envoys and students sent. abroad by the 
new government were from the South, the 
petsand favorites of the august wire-pull- 
ers of Satsuma, Tosa, Choshiu, and Higo. 
The great clans of Kaga, Sendai, Echizen, 
end Suruga had scarcely a representative 
abroad at the public expense. 

Then was devised a scheme which originat- 
ed in and was carried out by the Dai Jo 
Kuan (supreme council of the government) 
—for the Mom Bu Sho, or Education De- 
wrtment, did not then exist—to select and 
send abroad for education two students from 
each province. This was one among sev- 
eral of the ‘‘ reconstructive” and concilia- 
tory schemes of the Mikado’s government 
to tranquillize and unify the nation. It was 
a happy stroke of policy and one of the 
most successful. Word was sent out to all 
the hans (territorial local governments or 
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prefectures), over two hundred and fifty in 
number, to choose two students of the most 
promising abilities and best moral charac- 
ter and send them to Tokio, whence they 
would be sent abroad. The receipt of this 
order caused intense joy—not alone among 
the happy elect students, but among all the 
people in every district. I shall never for- 
get the pleasant ripple of delight and satis- 
faction which it caused among the citizens 
of Fukui in Echizen. I had the pleasure of 
choosing one of these students and of vot- 
ing with the local officials in the election of 
another. One of these lads is now among 
the recalled. The other is in the Columbia 
School of Mines. 

Looking at the details of the execution 
ef this scheme in America and Europe and 
comparing it with the order and system of 
the Chinese plan, as shown in the education 
of the ninety lads now in New England, the 
Japanese Government seem, to an outsider, 
to have made a prodigious blunder, for the 
Japanese lads chosen were not in many cases 
well grounded in the rudiments of a foreign 
language. Some knew not even a foreign 
alphabet. The details of clothing, etc., 
were not well attended to. No provision 
was made to keep up their education in 
Japanese and Chinese. The choice of 
schools, instructors, and methods was left 
mainly to themselves. As a consequence, 
many had to begin at primers and phrase 
books and drudge at the dictionaries. All 
this could have been done in Japan. Many 
of them changed their teachers and in- 
structors with what seemed reckless fickle- 
ness, After about two years’ stay abroad, 
nearly two-thirds of them were ordered 
home. Our people could not understand it. 
It was not the adoption of a retrograde 
policy nor a low state of the treasury that 
caused this. It was first, because the 
movement had been a political success and 
the necessity for its continuance existed no 
longer. Secondly, experience, common 
sense, and system had taken the place of 
impulse and inexperience. 

When these students were sent abroad, 
the highest school in the land at Tokio was 
but a mere language school. There was no 
education department. Now the Poly- 
technic School and the College of Engineer- 
ing fairly deserve their names, while the 
Language School is of a much higher grade 
than formerly. The students now in Tokio, 
should they be sent abroad, would not 
waste their time on primers; but, with the 
language acquired and well grounded in 
learning, could enter our colleges, scientific, 
and highest special schools. There are 
now in the service of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, in the schools of Tokio, Yoko- 
hama, Ozaka, Kioto, Nagasaki, Hako- 
date, and Niigata, at least sixty foreign 
professors and instructors, whose salaries 
amount to nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. When the tremendous 
expense of maintaining their hundreds of 
large schools, which are supported entirely 
out of the national treasury, and not by 
local taxation, is considered, it is 
easily seen why the Education De- 
partment prefers to impart the rudi- 
ments of education at home, and not 
abroad. The average cost of educating, 
clothing, and boarding a government stu- 
dentin Japan is about $300 per annum. 
Abroad it is, exclusive of passage money, 
$1,000. The Education Department pre- 
fers to educate four young men at home 
rather than one abroad. Only those stu- 
dents were recalled who had not reached 
a certain stage of progress. Those above 
the mark remained, 

The government has not abandoned the 
plan of educating students abroad; but 
hereafter only the most prominent students 
from the higher classes in the colleges in 
Japan are to be chosen. During last winter, 
while in the Imperial College in Tokio, I, 
with other instructors, was asked by the 
directors to name and recommend several 
students who were to be sent to study in 
Europe and America. The Dai Jo Kuan 
was about to approve the act and choice, 
when the unfortunate Saga rebellion loomed 
up, the Fomosan affair followed, and the 
matter was indefinitely postponed. 

The justification of this ill-organized 
plan of sending to foreign countries nearly 
six hundred students, most of whom were 
wholly unprepared to appreciate what they 
saw or to improve theiradvantages, is easily 





found in the fact that it was a political as 
well as an educational measure, To com- 
pare or, as many do, to contrast it with the 
carefully matured and well-executed Chinese 
system is wholly unfair. The Chinese had 
peace, a united country, experience, and 
thoroughly Americanized native officers to 
plan and execute. The Japanese lacked all 
these. 

Of education in Japan it may truly be 
said that it was never on a surer founda- 
tion or in a more flourishing condition than 
at present. Some of the schools formerly 
existing in the old Daimio’s capitals have 
ceased to exist, and the American or other 
foreign instructors employed in those 
places are not there now. In the larger 
cities, however, more thoroughly organized 
schools have been established. All over 
the country discipline, system, and im- 
proved methods are superseding the old 
style of things. In my numerous peregrin- 
ations in the far interior of the country 
I invariably found, both in the village 
and in the city schools, desks, tables, 
chairs, blackboards and chalk, slate and 
pencils, charts, and a number of various 
other innovations, which the enterprising 
Japanese officers who inspected our schools 
with their keen eyes have introduced into 
Japan. These helps to school work are 
very popular among the pupils and teach- 
ers. Great improvements have been made 
in the methods of teaching the Japanese 
language, and especially of the Chinese 
written character. The course of studies 
is now very much like that in Christian 
countries. The curriculum of the Japanese 
school of to-day is as different from that of 
the ante-Mikado or perhaps we should say 
the ante-Perry era as the education of our 
students now differs from that in vogue 
before Priestley discovered oxygen gas. 
Notwithstanding the Saga rebellion, the 
Formosan affair, the Boutan cannibals, a 
threatened war with China, and a war fever 
that sadly distracts the attention of officers 
and students, that education which the 
Japanese believe to be the basis of all prog- 
ress rests on a daily widening and increas- 
ingly solid foundation, 


Fine Arts, 


Ma. Wiii1am H. Asprnwatu, whose death in 
this city last week has been generally com- 
mented upon by the newspaper press, was a 
gentleman of great wealth and the possessor 
of one of the four or five fine art galleries 
in New York. His collection was not very 
large nor especially valuable, and it was com- 
posed chiefly of old paintings, among which 
was a Madonna, presumed to be a Murillo. 
But it was, at least, a gallery, built expressly 
for the purpose of exhibiting works of art; 
and the example of one wealthy merchant 
spending a part of his income for such a pur- 
pose had the effect of stimulating others to 
follow the same course, and, therefore, it was 
beneficial to the cause of art. In England 
a collection of paintings or sculpture is re- 
garded as necessary to every residence 
of a wealthy family; and it is for this 
reason that British artists are so liber- 
ally maintained, while ours are so generally 
neglected and discouraged. The growth of 
art in this country is very slow, for the very 
sufficient reason of there being so limited a 
number of picture buyers, and not because 
there is any lack of artistic instinct or ambition 
in the American character. The great families 
of England make collections of works of art, 
which are kept as heirlooms and remain in the 
same houses from generation to generation; 
but here when the head of a family dies his 
pictures are dispersed and his mansion is rarely 
kept in the possession of his heirs. All col- 
lections of pictures must, therefore, be of a 
temporary character and liable to be scattered. 
What disposition will be made of the collec- 
tion left by Mr. Aspinwall we do not know. 
Mr. Lennox has taken steps for keep- 
ing his collection of modern English works 
together by bequeathing them to the public, 
Mr. Marshall iy Roberts has a gallery com- 
posed mostly of American paintings; Me. Bel- 
mont has a well-selected gallery of French, 
Belgian, and German works; Mr. A. T. Stewart 
has a similer collection, with a considerable 
number of American works; and Mr. Jobn Tay- 
lor Johnston’s ery is of a similar character, 
And these are about the only private galleries 
of pictures which New York can boast of. Yet, 
for a city of its population and external mag- 
nificence and its great number of opulent mer- 
chants, its artistic treasures are small in- 


very 
deed and its patronage or encouragement of 
art is extremely meager. 


..»-The Corcoran Art Gallery in Washing- 


ton is now complete, and, with a collection of 
paintings and sculptures which are valued at 
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$100,000, has been presented to the nation 
The cost of the gallery bas been $250,000 and 
the liberal donor has endowed it with a fund 
of $900,000. This is the most munificent gift 
that has yet been made to the people of this 
country. It is to be regretted that all the gifts 
that have been made within a few years past 
for the encouragement of art could not all be 
combined in one rod institution, either in this 
elty or at the National Capital. 


-»--The eighth annual exhibition of the 
“American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors” is now open at the rooms of the Na. 
tional Academy of Design, in 23d street. The 
exhibitions of this society have an increasing 
importance and the number of exhibitors is 
much larger this year than ever before, 
Among the new exhibitors this year is that 
very admirable artist, Mr. E. Wood Perry, who 
contributes three genre pictures in his cbarac- 
teristic style, which are. remarkable for bril- 
liancy of color and strength of expression. 


-.-»When Mr, Henry 8, Sanford was our 
diplomatic representative in Brussels he made 
a choice collection of pictures, mostly of the 


Belgian school, although there were some 
American productions among them. But now 
that Mr. Sanford has abandoned diplomacy and 
become an orange cultivator in Florida he has 


‘determined to sell his collection, and they will 


be offered at auction on the 15th of February, 
The catalogue includes near a hundred oil 
paintings and some two hundred aquarelles, 
crayons, and pencil sketches, 


....Mr. William Page has nearly completed 
his new bust of Shakespeare, which has been 
modeled since his return from Darmstadt, 


where he made a good many studies of the 
famous Kesselstedt mask. The new bust will 
prove more satisfactory, it is to be presumed, 
than his former one, as it is exactly life size in 
measurement, in conformity with the original 
mask, 


....Mr. Ernest Parton is anotber of our 
landscape painters who has found it necessary 


to go abroad for patrons. He has two pictures 
in the winter exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists, which are well spoken of by the 
London Jilustrated News. 


...eThe Boston 7ranscript says: ‘* Mr. W. M. 


Hunt has returned. All the family of Gov- 
ernor Dix were very much pleased with the 
portrait which Mr. Hunt has just finished.” 


...-A Roman painter of some reputation, 


Professor Tojetti, who had painted two fres- 
coes in the Vatican, to replace two by Rafael, 
is now in San Francisco. 


Personalities. 


WHEN General Sherman was in Egypt, a year 
or two since, he paid a visit to the Khedive of 
Egypt, the Viceroy Ismael Pacha, and gave 
some valuable advice to that progressive ruler 
in relation to the reorganization of his army. 
In return for the fayor done him the grateful 
Khedive has sent to General Sherman’s daugh- 
ter, who was recently married in Washington, 
a bridal present in the form of a diamond 
necklace and a pair of ear-rings of great mag- 
nificenee, The bridal gifts, which were duly 
announced in the daily papers at the time of 
the celebration of the nuptials of this re- 
markably gifted young lady were very 
pumerous and very valuable; but they all 
dwindle into insignificance by the side of the 
Khedive’s superb present. These diamond 
ornaments, which consist of a necklace and a 
pair of ear-drops, are the most valuable gifts 
which any Egyptian made as a mark of per- 
sonal regard since Cleopatra dissolved her 
pearl in vinegar and drank it as a “health” to 
Mark Antony. The present was sent through 
the banking house of Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
and was receiyed at the custom-house last 
week, where it had to be detained until Con- 
gress could pass an act authorizing it to be 
delivered free of duty. The experts of the 
ecustom-house appraisers’ department  esti- 
mated its wholesale value in gold at $280,000, 
and at this valuation the duty upon it would 
be $70,000, or very nearly $80,000 in currency. 
But Mr. Tiffany, who is a better judge of jew- 
elry than any custom-house expert, puts the 
value of the jewels at $300,000. There were 
great crowds of curious people who rushed to 
the custom-house to obtaina glimpse of the 
Egyptian sparklers, which were left in charge 
of Mr. Lydecker, the deputy collector of the 
port; but they have since been removed to the 
store of Tiffany & Co., where they have been 
exhibited to the public. This present makes 
the marriage of Miss Sherman and Lieutenant 
Fitch the “diamond wedding” par excellence 
of all diamond weddings. Some of our con- 
temporaries of the daily press are asking, witb 
what appears to be unnecessary impertinence, 
‘* What will she do with it?” as though a dia- 
mond necklace were a sort of white elephant, 
which could only plague its possessor. But Mrs. 
Fitch will doubtless answer ell such questions 
by simply replying that she will keep it; and her 
daughter may be able at some future day to re- 
mark, when she dons it for an evening party: 
“This diamond necklace did an Egyptian to 
my mother give.’” By that time, too, such or- 
naments will have become. so common out 
West that they will no longer be specially 
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wondered at. It is buta few years since that 
the wife of a New York merchant brought 
back from Paris a diamond necklace which 
cost the modest sum of $20,000. It was then 
& marvel of splendor and extravagance, end 
one of the friends one day asked her why she 
did not sell it, thinking it too costly to be 
kept. To which the possessor of the jewels 
replied, with true feminine sagacity: ‘‘I shall 
keep them, my dear; for I may some day need 
them to buy bread for my children.” 


.»..The funny men of the press crop out at 
all unexpected places. Prentice, of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, was long the recognized 
wit of the journalistic fraternity; then Saxe, of 
Burlington, Vermont, had a long career of 
punning celebrity. After him came Artemus 
Ward, of the Cleveland Plaindealer, and Parson 
Nasby, of the Toledo Blade. But the most suc- 
cessful of the newspaper humorists has been 
the ‘Danbury News man.” There is a new 
brilliant now sparkling in the West, whose 
scintillations appear in the Detroit Free Press, 
and he is said to be ‘‘a youth of twenty-nine, 
named Lewis.” Shillaber, of the Boston Post, 
generally known as “ Ike Partington,” enjoyed 
a temporary celebrity as a wit, but now works 
in another line. It is rather remarkable that 
New York, the great center of journalism, has 
not given birth to any newspaper wit since the 
days of the Croaker Papers; but the reason is 
that there are so many brilliant wits on the 


metropolitan press taat there is no opportuni- 
ty for ovy one of them to become celebrated. 


....The death of Charles Sprague, the 
banker-poet of Boston, last week, leaves Rich- 
ard H. Dana and Mr. Bryant the Nestors of 
American literati. Mr. Dana is near 90 and 
Mr. Bryant is past 80. Although Mr. Sprague 
had written some half-dozen occasional odes 


for New York celebrations, he was never in 
this city and had never been twenty miles 
away from Boston. 


.».-It is announced by telegraph from Lon- 
don tbat the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath has been offered to Mr. Carlyle and a 
baronetey to Mr. Tennyson ; so that hereafter 
we shall have to say, in speaking of these 
familiar names, Sir Thomas and Sir Alfred. 


...»Mr. Charles Austin, the formerly emi- 
nent barrister of London, often meationed in 
Mills’s Autobiography as one of the most bril- 
liant of that Benthamite set who started the 


Westminster Review, died recently, on his estate 
in Suffolk. 





Science. 


At the Oriental Societys meeting, in this 
city, in October, Dr. Trumbull, of Hartford, 
called attention, by a brief statement, to one 
or two attempts recently making in Europe 
toward the rehabilitation of the notorious 
“ Cardiff Giant” as a genuine antique, a pro- 
duct of ancient Phenician art. Considering 
that it has long been well known in this coun- 
try that ‘John Henry” came from a certain 
gypsum quarry in Iowa and was cut by certain 
Chicago stone-workers, the Society was unan- 
imous in expressing both amusement and re- 
gret that really learned Germans and Nether- 
landers should show themselves so ready to be 
gulled, and at this late day. It seemed to 
argue a degree both of simplicity and of slow- 
ness which belonged rather to the mythical 
than to the actual German character. Report 
of their reception of the subject having found 
its way into a paper in this city, the cudgels 
were at once taken up in defense of the 
giant by a New Haven gentleman who 
has often before made himself heard on 
the same side, and with good reason, 
as he enjoys the enviable distinction of 
being the only man in the country laying 
claim to even a small degree of scholarship 
who fully and enthusiastically believes the 
work more than a dozen years old. In a col- 
umn and a half letter to his organ, the New 
Haven Daily Puliadium, this gentleman makes 
a stout fight and deals some smashing blows 
at his adversaries, demolishing, for example, 
Dr. Trumbull, who is president of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, by a sarcastic 
allusion to the member of that body who was 
hung a few years ago ; to which Dr. Trumbull, 
following a method authorized by Proy. xxvi, 
5, replied in a Hartford paper tbat, if poor Ru- 
loff had only bethought himself to express a 
belief in the genuineness of the Cardiff Giant, 
the jury would certainly have acquitted him on 
the ground of insanity. The New Haven gen- 
tleman also quoted Dr. White, of the Yale 
Medical College, as having (apparently in pri- 
vate conversation with himself) qualified as, 
“in plain Saxon, lies”? some of the stories 
claimed to have been told by Dr. Hull, the 
deviser and executor of the statue, In 
explanation of its history. Now comes 
fn the London Academy, sitting in judg- 
ment on the whole controversy. In a par- 
agraph in its issue of December 5th this 
journal speaks of the “statue of Adonis dis- 
covered in America’ as still continuing to be 
“an apple of discord among American schol- 








ars.”’ It goes on to quote the expression at- 
tributed to Dr. White, and adds, in horror: 
“ This is the language which professors of the 
same university use toward one another in 
America!” This is generalizing with a venge- 
ance. If Dr. White says that certain state- 
ments attributed, rightly or wrongly, to Mr. 
Hull are “lies,” it follows that American pro- 
fessors must be in the habit of casting similar 
imputations at one another. Zhe Academy 
proceeds to quote further from The Palladium 
letter, and closes with this practical lesson, 
drawn from the whole sad exhibition: ‘‘ When 
will American scholars learn to speak gently ? 
We read in the same number of Zhe Palladium 
of a ‘lacerated actress attempting to cowhide 
an editor.’ Dothe members of the American 
Oriental and Philological Societies behave 


much better?’ Here, again, there appears | 


to bea ‘missing {link” in the chain of the 
argument. Why should these unfortunate 
societies be held responsible for the private 
confabulations of people who have nothing to 
do with either of them? Itseems as if The 
Academy had been so unlucky as to be made 
the unwitting instrument of avenging some 
private grief. We may guess that its contrib- 
utor is a German, as he is so sensitive to the 
reputation of German scholars, and careful 
nowhere to present fairly the evidence as it 
stands against them; and, further, that he has 
suffered at the hands of some American critic, 
and is not very scrupulous as to how he repays 
the debt. American scholars, friendly as they 
may in general feel toward The Academy, will 
be apt to resent a lesson read to them on such 
grounds. In last week’s Nation, Dr. Trumbull 
makes his statement and defense against the 
misrepresentations of Zhe Academy’s contrib- 
utor, maintaining with indignation that he 
would no more have thought of “ declaring the 
Onondaga statue to be a false antique” before 
the Oriental Society than of pronouncing 
against the genuineness of Barnum’s mermaid 
or of the grave of Adam, claimed to have been 
discovered by Mark Twain. We do not know 
where his lordship of Cardiff reposes his beau- 
teous form; but we believe that Mr. Alexander 
MeWhorter, of New Haven, possesses a wax 
impression of the inscription, which we wish 
he would show to the New Haven Orientalists 
and get their opinion of what there is on it. 


...-ln olden times, before what’ we now 
know of the agency of insects in cross fertili- 
zation and of the general abhorrence by plants 
of what agriculturists term “‘ in-and-in’’ breed- 
ing, it was supposed that plants were generally 
fertilized by their own pollen in hermaphrodite 
flowers, and it was a common effort in botan- 
ical lectures to show how planta were specially 
arranged to effect this self-fertilization. The 
fuchsia was a favorite illustration. The flower 
was pendant, and the pistil being the lower- 
most organ, with ths anthers above the 
stigma, it was very natural to guess that the 
pollen fell on the organ below. It was not 
known then that the piatil was in condition, 
and, when the necessary insects visited the 
plants, actually received pollen and was fer- 
tilized before its own anthers burst, But, in- 
dependent of these modern discoveries, what 
would our good old teachers say to the dis- 
covery of species of fuchsias with flowers erect ! 
One of these—Fuchsia procumbens—a New Zea. 
land species, creeps along the ground and 
throws its flowers upward. In this instance, 
however, the point of the pistil is barely be- 
yond the line of the stamens. The flowers 
have no petals, as in the ordinary fuchsias 
of our gardens; but the four expanded calyx 
sepals are of a pretty violet color and take the 
place of petals in giving beauty to the flower. 
No doubt some very interesting items: of 
knowledge in regard to biological and physio- 
logical questions will follow the study of this 
departure from the usual law in fuchsias, and 
those interested in these pursuits will be glad 
to get the living plant to study. These we 
believe have appeared in English nurseries, 


....The question of the vitality of seeds is 
one that still attracts wide attention, and sup- 
posed facts bearing on the subject of their 
long duration in a vital condition are contin- 
ually being advanced. The misfortune is that 
these supposed facts are based either on news- 
paper reports or on the strength of some good 
man who did not collect the facts himself, but 
had them from some other one, who might 
have been mistaken or imposed on. This is 
the case with the reports about seeds growing 
after being taken from tombs in Egypt, ‘‘ after 
several thousands of years.’ So far as the writer 
has been able to trace, no certain and positive 
evidence confirms this, That seeds said to be 
found under these circumstances have grown 
is clear, and this is ell, Our attention ia now 
called to this by a statement in the ‘* Report of 
the Department of Agriculture’ that ‘two 
yeara ago’’ a few peas were found in an Egyp- 
tian sarcophagus, which had “been buried 
for thousands of years.” ‘Three of them 
were planted, and produced enough to cover.in 
the year following a considerable field,” It is 
rather suspicious that this should have all 









in our departmental report within two years 
from. the discovery of the seeds in Europe; 
and only that this paragraph is supposed 
to be written by Dr. Geo. Vasey, the bot- 
anist of the Department and one of the 
most carefulin regard to the accuracy of his 
facts, it would hardly merit notice here. We 


‘have seen no account of this anywhere else 


and know nothing of the facts. If it can be 
proved to haye occurred just as it is repre- 
sented—that is, the name ef the finder, the 
time and place, and the whole track of the 
seeds followed to the time of germinating, 
“two years ago,’’ and all such particulars can 
be given—it would be a fact which all scient- 
ists who wish to be right before they go 
ahead would gladly welcome. 


....Im @ paper read before the Scientific 
Society of Lille M. Corenwinder gives an aec- 
count of his observations on respiration and 
nutrition in plants. His statements bear out 
Claude Bernard’s view that the decomposition 
of carbonic acid by plants is a digestive process, 
and that a true respiration goes on as well, by 
which the carbonaceous matter in the tissues 
is oxidized. He finds that the proportion of 
nitrogenous matter in the leaves diminishes 
with the advancing year, while that of the car- 
bonaceous increases rapidly in spring till May, 
and then remains nearly stationary till the fall. 





Missions, 

Tue Annals of the Propagation of the Faith 
gives a characteristic report from a missioner 
who has recently journeyed through North- 
western British America, into Alaska, to found 
a mission there. Among the Indians around 
Fort Youcon he found, to his grief, that their 
Protestantism, under the teachings of Mr. 
McDonald, of the Church Missionary Society, 
was too strong to be shaken. Thence he tray- 
els westward, still troubled by the evidences of 
Mr. McDonald’s labors, Finally, arrived at 
Nosikakel, he deems himself ontside the Pro- 
testant influence and applies his peculiar 
methods, which he thus describes : 

‘* I caused the children up to seven years of 
age to be collected, and I had the happiness to 
Hag the baptismal water over the foreheads of 

4 of them. Next morning another Indian 

family arrived. I was able to enlist 4 new 
little Christians. Inthe course of the day I 
collected a large number of Indians and taught 
them the choruses which we sung at Nuklo- 
kaiel. Three or four times I gathered them 
around me and scribbled for them hieroglyphs 
on 8. dozen leaves of paper, in which I pointed 
out to them the sense of the words which we 
sung. Not betng able to explain myself, I was 
content at intervals to show them the crucifix 
and make them understand that it was the 
image of the Son of God, who died for us. It 
was this image which affected them and ex- 
cited their sensibility.”” 
Alas! when after these efforts, several times 
repeated, the Indians endeavor to repay the 
kindnéss of the missioner, it is by striking up 
hymns which they had learned from the Pro- 
testant, Mr. McDonald. The missioner jour- 
neys on into Alaska, following the river by 
canoe, and gradually escaping the spell of Pro- 
testant instruction. Wherever he lands the 
children are “regenerated.” By the time he 
has reached Fort St. Michael, on the Pacific, 
he ras registered his one hundred and six- 
teenth baptism, and concludes his report with 
the words: 

‘Of the number how many little angels will 
have flown up to Heayen and will pray to God 
for the success of the new missions. Had this 
been the only result we attained, would it not 
be consoling, would it not be enough to com- 
peonte the trouble and fatigues of the voy- 
age 


.».-The death of Livingstone has fastened 
the attention of English Christians to the 
regions consecrated by his latest labors. From 
the Sunday Magazine we learn that three mis- 
sions are being projected for the country 
around Lake Nyassa. The first of these is 
the hitherto unfortunate Universities’ Mission, 
which, under the leadership of Bishop Steere, is 
about to locate itself at Mataka, near Lake 
Nyassa. The mission is to consist of 2 clergy- 
men, a doctor, a gardener, a carpenter, and a 
shoemaker, and is expected to leave England 
in April. The Foreign Mission Committee of 
the Established Church of Scotland is making 
inquiries and arrangements for another mission 
station near Lake Nyassa. In the Free Church 
of Scotland Dr. James Stewart, the principal 
of Lovedale Institution and an old companion 
of Livingstone, is working ont the plan of a 
settlement, to be called Livingstonia, on the 
western or southern shore of Nyassa. It is 
proposed to have the three missions near 
enough for co-operation and yet sufficiently 
remote from each other to prevent interfer- 
ence, If for the first year these efforts shall 
only result in curbing the slave trade in one of 
its most flourishing centers, the mission will 
have conferred a vast boon on a race in regard 
to whom the wonder fs that slave hunting has 
not sunk them lower than it actually has done 
—down to the level of Australian savages. 





----As earlyas 1817 the London Society 
commenced tolabor among the Mongolians. 
The mission was located in the Buriat tribe, 
living under Russian authority,.and was.broken 
up by the Emperor Nicholas, in 1841. Five 
years ago the work was resumed and Peking 
made the basis of the missionaries’ operations. 
The sparsenéss of the Mongolian population is 
& great discouragement to the evangelists 
among these Buddbist nomads. Taking an 
average of his 4 trips in 1873, from Kalgar, on 
the Chinese frontier, Mr. Gilmour, the mis- 
sionary, found that he had traveled 12 miles a 
day, by camel, to speak with 20 persons—men, 
women, and children. Medicine is the only 
form of Christianity for which these Mongols 
have yet expressed a desire; Meantime, Mon- 
golia as aseparate country is being blotted out. 
Chinese emigrants, passing the Great Wall, 
have settled in itin large numbers, changing 
its grassy plains into cultivated fields, studded 
with houses. The Russians also ate coming 
down from tbe north, Russianizing and at the 
same time Christianizing the Mongols as they 
advance, 


.- +t is pleasant to see the children of mis- 
sionaries following in the labors of their 
parents. The native congregation at Ahmed- 
nugger, Western India, recently welcomed 
Mr. and Mrs. Hume, newly arrived from 
America. Mr. Humeis the son of Rev. Robert 
W. Hume, who labored with signal devotion 
in the Mahratta field for fifteen years and died 
at sea, November 24th, 1854. Mrs. Hume is the 
daughter of Rey. Mr. Burgess, who wrote the 
Mahratta grammar. Pastor Vishnapunt said, 
when introducing her with her husband to the 
native audience: ‘‘ Her father built the house 
of worship in which we are assembled, obtained 
the bell which called us together, and built the 
bungalow in which some of the missionaries 
live.” 


....The Moravian Mission Board pays spe- 
cial attention to the education of the children 
of its missionaries. Many of the missions are 
situated in countries where European children 
cannot thrive. They are, therefore, sent home 
at an early age, and are mostly gathered in the 
mission schools at Kleinwelka, Saxony. When 
they leave these schools, they are variously 
assisted in the trades and professions of life. 
A “Home” was recently erected at Klein- 
welka by German, English, and American 
Moravians for the reception of missionaries 
returned on visit to their native land. The 
education of the children of missionaries cost 
$28,880 in 1878. The pensions paid to retired 
missionaries amounted to $23,835. 


.-..The reception or King Kalakaua by the 
American Board at Boston, on the evening of 
January Ist, is reported to have been exceed- 
ingly cordial. Both the King and Governor 
Kapena gracefully expressed their indebted- 
ness to the Society for the place which the 
Sandwich Islands now hold in the civilized 
world. The Queen of Madagascar recently 
gave a similar testimony in the letter forwarded 
to the London Society. Perhaps the Mikado 
of Japan will be the next sovereign who shall 
acknowledge the benefits conferred by the 
Christian missions, 


eeeeLbe movement for a training school in 
Japan, where young converts may be prepared 
for the ministry and other Christian employ- 
ments among their people, was suddenly 
started in the farewell meeting of the American 
Board, at Rutland, last October. The first 
pledges were given while Rev. Mr. Neesima 
was speaking of the need of such a school in 
his native land. The subscriptions to this 
fund amount to $3,362, and itis to be hoped 
that the ardor of the friends of the-project has 
not died away. 


...‘' Passing up the main strect of Palama- 
cottah,” says an East Indian missionary, “* we 
noticed the neat houses of the native Chris- 
tians. Over the door of one were the words 
‘ Welcome; peace be with you all.’ We ac- 
cepted the general invitation, entered the 
house, and saw a respectable happy family. 
On the table was the family Bible, in which we 
noticed several slips of paper as markers. We 
were told one marked the portion for family 
prayer, another was the husband’s mark for 
private reading, another the wife’s, and another 
the children’s. It was a family Bible indeed.” 


,.«eThe venerable widow of Dr. Levi Spaul- 
ding died at Batticotta, Ceylon, Oct. 28th, 
1874, in her 80th year. Mrs, Spaulding has for 
many years been regarded as the mother of 
the Jaffoa Mission, with. which she was con- 
nected 55 years. Forty years were spent in 
the Oodoville Female Seminary, in elevating 
the Tamil womanhood. Mrs, Spaulding was 
the last survivor of the company of eight who 
sailed for Ceylon in 1812. 


....-The Church Missionary Society has been 
so well pleased with the growing disposition 
toward self-support in the Singhelese churches 


“at Kandy, Ceylon, that they have appointed 


Rev. Henry Gunasekara (the pastor of one of 
the congregations) chairman of the uative 











church council at Kandy. 








The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEB 14TH. 
EBAL AND GERIZIM.—Josu. vit, 80-85. 


Tus proceedings noted in this lesson were 
in fulfillment of a divine command to Israel, 
as to an initial service on taking possession of 
the long-promised land. As soon as the place 
appointed was reached the prescribed exercises 
of consecration and dedication were duly con- 
ducted. This service suggests to us 

SOW TO DEDICATE A NEW HOME. 

L. Worsaie Gop (v. 30, 31). 

2. Urnirr mis Worp (rv. 32). 

3. NOTE ITS BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS (¥. 34). 

4. SET rrs TEACHINGS BEFORE ALL (v. 35). 

1. Worsmie Gop. doshuabuili an altar unto 
the Lord, . . . and they offered thereon... 
and sacrificed.” The first thing to do in any new 
home, or on any new day,or when commenc- 
ing any new work is to worship God. A home 
is, indeed, poorly furnished that has in it no 
family altar. No person, young or old, who 
does not worship God has yet begun to live 
aright. “Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above and cometh down from 
the Father of lights.” What we have we 
should thank God for. What we need we 
should ask him for. For what he is we 
should reverence him. For what we are we 
should bow before him in humility, asking for- 
giveness through trust in the great sacrifice. 

2. Urtirr nis WorD. He wrote there upon the 
- stones a copy of the law. The written law of 
God was to show the path of duty to Israel. 
It is equally important to aH the children of 
men to-day. What was written ‘‘ very plainly” 
on the plaster covering of the stones at Ebal 
is written still more plainly in the Bible which 
fs now in the hands of all of us. That Bible 
should be given a prominent place in every 
new home. There is no light or cheer or 
safety without it, whatever elseis there. ‘‘ The 
entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth 
understanding to the simple.” 

3. NoTE ITS BLESSINGS AND CuRSINGS. He 
read all the words of the law, the blessings and curs- 
ings. It was quite as important that the Israel- 
ites should know the dangers as the safeguards 
of their path. The penalties of disobedience 
have always their place over against the re- 
wards of fidelity. In looking to God’s Word, 
we should learn what toshrink from and to 
shun, as wellas what to desire and to seek; 
what to pray against, as well as what to pray 
for. There is sin to fight, as well as peace to 
enjoy; a Devil to resist, as well as a Saviour to 
trust ; Hell to shun, as well as Heaven to win. 
No home is safe where God’s warnings egainst 
sin are forgotten. 

4. SET ITS TRAOHINGS BEFORE ALL. There 
was nota word . which Joshua read not be- 
foreall the congregation; . . . with thewomen, 
and the little ones, and the strangers that were 
conversant among them. Every dweller in the 
new home should have the teachings and enjoy 
the guidance of the Word of God. The Bible 
is simple enough for the very little ones. It is 
profound enough for the wisest. Its lessons 
are for the servants and visitors, as well as for 
other members of the family circle, Every 
word of it is precious. Its words are for every 
one. The children can believe that God wants 
them to know the Bible lessons, They can ask 
about’ them freely. They should be told of 
them faithfully. No home is fairly dedicated 
where yet there is one person who lacks the 
teachings of the Bible. “If any man have an 
ear, let him hear.” 

SO 


A BRIEF comment in these columns on a 
recent series of articles concerning Sunday- 
school work and influence, in The Presbyterian, 
has stirred our neighbor to retort with charges 
of ‘‘slander,’”’ ‘‘a breach of the ninth com- 
mandment,” statements “false,” “not true,” 
yet ‘rather nearer the truth than is usual” 
with us; to sneer at our personal character 
and religious opinions; to declare we have 
struck “the heaviest blow the Sabbath-school 
cause has received’’; and, finally, to recom- 
mend us to “take an alring on the bier that 
bore Annanias and Sapphire.’’ In addition to 
all this and much more in the *‘ form of sound 
words,” it seeks to show that we have mis- 
stated its position and perverted its utter- 
ances; but to do this it simply quotes as from 
our columns what wes never there, and denies 
as from its own what clearly stands there. 
Our chief offense seems to have been in this 
statement: “‘ The Presbyterian has been for the 
last two mouths profuse in its declarations of 
the sad influence of the Sunday-schools on 
the home and of the sadder lack of good 
teaching in the schools.” To this Zhe Presby- 
terian responds: “Our only reply is, this is 
nottrue.”” Now, what are the simple facts? 
In the monthe of November and Decem- 
ber The Preabyterian had, in different numbers, 
extended editorials on “‘ Farming out Children 
fm the Sabbath-school,” “The Home In- 
yeded,” “ Whe Ought to Teach in the Seb- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


bath-school,” and “ How Can We Have Quali- 
fied Teachers?” These editorials, to say 
nothing of the incidental “reference” to the 
subject in other articles, made in the aggre- 
gate six full columns of the paper. Is itunfair 
to call this writing “profuse” on the points 
considered for the “two months’? named? 


These editorials declared, as to the first point 


in question: ‘* That the Sabbath-school has to 
& large extent superseded family instraction 
few will deny”; “In manyinstances Sabbath- 
schools ought to be labeled ‘ Duties in mar- 
riage and parentage made easy’”’; ‘‘ The present 
position into which parental indolence is push- 
ing the Sabbath-school and the want of per- 
sonal care for it in that position will sooner or 
later turn the Sabbath-school into a family 
calamity.” (In quoting this last statement 
from its own columns, The Presbyterian now 
ehapges will into may and otherwise garbles it, 
to turn its evident point. So much for its 
fairness and accuracy.) Do not these 
declarations look like a recognition and 
prophecy of “the sad influence of the 
Sunday-schools on the home,’’ with their 
“present position’ and tendencies? As 
to “the sadder lack of good teaching in 
theschools,’’ is there really any doubt about 
it, when, as Zhe Presbyterian asserts, ‘‘ the chil- 
dren are handed over [by their parents] to 
some teacher in the Sunday-school,” and 
“some silly girl is expected to fill up the 
breach, who, perhaps, knows nothing of piety 
and as little of her lesson”? The lack of good 
teachers, which we deem obvious, is ascribed 
by The Presbyterian not, as we ascribe it, to the 
undervaluing of the Sunday-school by the 
church, but to its overestimating; for ‘‘ nothing 
is half so much talked about in connection 
with the welfare of our children as the Sab- 
bath-school. It is preached about, talked 
about, prayed about, at least forty times to 
once that the fountain-head, the blessed center 
of all moral influences—the home, its govern- 
ment and instruction—is mentioned.” And 
The Presbyterian’s proposed cure for poor teach- 
ing in the Sunday-schoo! is not in securing and 
training more good teachers; but in lessening 
the relative number of even the best teachers, 
since, in its opinion, the power for good over 
scholars is ‘‘ far greater from one leading mind 
than from fifty,” and it believes “in making 
the Sabbath-school as near a church congrega- 
tion, under the leading of one competent 
teacher or preacher to} them, as possible.” In 
this proposal to sweep away the class or small 
group system of the Sunday-school Zhe Pres- 
byterian simply parades in its columns a “ dead 
notion,” on the grave of which this institution 
wasfirst firmly established, and advocates a 
return to the policy away from which the Sun- 
day-school has for many years made its more 
steady and commendable progress. In what, 
then, did we misrepresent our neighbor? 
The Presbyterian says further: ‘Tum Inpz- 
PENDENT calls us ‘enemies, opponents, eyil 
prophets, denunciators.’’’ We answer: No, 
neighbor ; we neither called you so nor deemed 
youso. Wedid think your profuse editorials 
on the Sunday-schools, in the months of No- 
yember and December, were of the croaking 
order, and showed « strange unfamiliarity with 
the history, working, and needs of the institu- 
tion you criticised; and thus much we inti- 
mated. The epithets you quote as from us are 
of your own manufacture and application. 

...eThe Union Sabbath-school normal class 
at Plainfield, N. J.,is to have an exhibition 
this month of Dr. Perrine’s Panorama of Pal- 
estine, also “‘a large earth model of Holy 
Land on a scale of about four miles to the 
foot.” Many a Sunday-school teacher is com- 
ing to be better acquainted with the outlines 
and main topographical features of Palestine 
than of his own tate; and where is the harm 
of this? 

....keearning that the executive committee 
of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion is to have a meeting at Baltimore in 
February, to arrange for the convention in 
May, the superintendents of that city have 
been in council, and appointed a committee to 
arrange forseveral public meetings to be ad- 
dressed by the prominent workers from abroad 
at that time. 

..-.A writer in The Congregationalist, pressing 
the value of child piety, says that at the Cen- 
tral New York Conferenee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church “of 250 ministers present 
the youngest at conversion was only seven, 
the oldest twenty, the average fifteen—not a 
single man of that great company of Chris- 
tian laborers Being above twenty when enter- 
ing the Lord’s fold.” 

-.«» The Congregationalist mentions that ‘The 
Hebrew professor at Andover has so arranged 
the studies of his class as to include each 

eek the e containing the Bible lesson 
+: the following Sabbath.” 

-ee-An St. Mark’s (Episcopal) church, Wil- 
liamsburgh, L. L, ‘an afternoon service, espe- 
cially adapted to the wants and understand- 


of the Ca iy is conducted by the 
oF the Rev. Dr. kins. ‘6 





School aad College. 


Tue subject of compulsory education ac- 
quires new interest as its practical results 
are seen. The minister of national education 
in Russia, wishing to introduce as rapidly as 
possible a system of compulsory primary educa- 
tion, similar to the one in Prussia, has made a 
first experiment in St. Petersburg. He has 
constructed a sufficient number of schools to 
give accommodation for all the children of 
both sexes from eight to twelve years of age. 
One-half the children have failed to attend 
school and it is thought that 197 schools in all 
will have to be built. Reading, writing, the 
Scriptures, and the first four rules in arithmetic 
will alone be compulsory. The fee for attend- 
ance will be three roubles ($2.55) a child, but 
only parents who can afford it will be called 
upon to pay it. A committee will be formed, 
consisting of the mayor, three members from 
the ministry of education, and three elected by 
thetowncouncil. The control over the parents 
will be managed by visitors, after the Berlin 
system, and parents not sending their children 
will be liable to small fines and imprisonment. 
The total cost is estimated at $297,500 a year. 
Butin this country, where the government is 
so different from the Russian and Prussian 
governments, the compulsory education laws 
should be likewise different. The defects in 
our laws are growing more glaring. For exam- 
ple, at a meeting of the trustees of the sev- 
eral school districts of the town of Greenburg, 
N. Y., for the purpose of making rules and 
regulations to carry out the provisions of the 
law, they came to the conclusion that it was 
defective in the following particulars: First, 
The trustees, upon whom devolves the carry- 
ing out of the law, are not liable to any penal- 
ty should they fallto do so. Second, The in- 
ability of trustees to enforce any penalty for 
violation of the provisions of the act or to 
collect any fines imposed by it. Third, The 
aet utterly fails to point out any way to raise 
money to carry out any of its provisions. 


-.». The annual report of Dr. W. H. Ruffner, 
superintendent of public education in Virginia, 
presents some encouraging facts. Thirteen 
thousand more children were enrolled in the 
schools last year than in the year preceding— 
thus retrieving the loss of the previous year 
and gaining 7,500 over the attendance of any 
previous year. The education of the colored 
people is progressing very favorably, and Mr. 
Ruffner knows of no complaint in respect to 
separate schools for the two races and has 
every reason to believe that this arrangement 
is preferred by both races. He says the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Bill would have given 
the school system of Virginia its death-biow 
in two hours after the fact became known to 
the legislature. No doubt this is the fact, but 
so much the more discredit to that state and a 
dozen others like it. 


- «Rev. W. 8. Alexander, late missionary 
in Florence, Italy, says in The New England 
Journal of Hducation that when the govern- 
ment of Victor Emanuel established itself in 
Rome (1870) the minister of education insti- 
tuted faithful inquiries with regard to the 
actual state of education in that city and 
throughout the realm. The revult was simply 
astounding. Of 26,000,000 of people in Italy 
19,000,000 could neither read nor write. The 
schools which existed in Rome—and the same 
thing was true of other great cities, especially 
in Southern Italy—were under Papal control, 
were supplied with utterly inefficient teachers, 
and so failed toaccomplish the great object of 
educating the masses. Since 1870, however, 
the status of affairs has changed and a great- 
er progress in education has been made than 
in any other European nation. 


....The public schools in New Orleans, which 
were closed during December, were reopened 
last week, and several colored pupils made 
their appearance unmolested at one of the high 
schools. The board of directors has as yet 
taken no action with regard to the color ques- 
tion, Of the 26,000 nemes on the roll, 5,000 are 
those of colored children, The suggestion to 
do away with high schools will probably not 
be passed upon for the present, 

....Col. M. W. Lewis, of Arkansas City, a 
wealthy planter, has offered to be one of any 
number of planters to give one bale of cotton 
for the purchase of a first-class telescope for 
Vanderbilt University. It is thought that this 
plan can be presented in such a manner as to 
be popular throughout the South. 

--»-Dr. Nathan Durfee, of Fall River, has 
given $25,000 for the erection of a chapel for 
the Andover Theological Seminary. A sub- 
scription for the same object in the town, to 
Obtain $25,000 more, has $2,000 additional, and 
work on the new building is to commence as 
soon as possible, 

...-Of the 319 students enrolled in Lafayette 
College a recent count showed that 160—one- 
half—were professors of religion. Forty are 
studying for the ministry: ; 
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Pebbles. 


Mr. axp Mrs. Best were divorced in 
Washington last week. They are Better now. 
Good. 

-e+sA Cincinnati pork dealer proposes to 
furnish the world with his ought-to-buy-hog- 
raphy. 

-»+» Why is the end of a fish’s tail like the 
Prince Imperial of France? Because it is the 
last of the boney-parts. 


».»-A man in Brooklyn says the only fault 
he has to find with his wife is that she does 
swear so When she is drunk. 


-...Why is Neptune like the man who 
searched for the philosopher’sstone? Because 
he was @ sea-king what never existed. 


.... An impassioned swain, under a bad spell, 
wrote: ‘‘ Mary, love the well,” She replied 
that she was glad he didn’t drink liquor. 


....Why is an Irishman wishing to kiss his 
sweetheart like a traveler ascending Mt. Vesu- 
vius? Because he wants to get to the mouth 
of the crater. 


...-A melting sermon being preached ins 
country church, all fell a-weeping but one man, 
who, when asked why he did not weep with 





the rest, said: “Oh! I belong to another 


parish.” 

..-A New Orleans minister recently married 
a colored couple, and at the conclusion of the 
ceremony remarked: ‘‘On such occasions as 
this it is customary to kiss the bride; but in 
this case we omit it.” To this unclerical re- 
mark the indignant bridegroom very perti- 
nently replied: ‘“‘ On such occasions as this it 
is customary to give the minister ten dollars; 
but in this case we will omit it.’’ 


....°' Wall, stranger,” said a back woodsman 
to a man whom the landlord of the hotel both 
were stopping at had detailed to sleep with 
him—*‘‘ wall, stranger, I’ve no objection to you 
sleeping with me, none in the least; but it 
seems to me the bed is rather narrow for you 
to sleep comfortable, considering how I dream. 
You see I am an old trapper and generally 
dream of shootin’ and scalpin’ Injuns. Where 
I stopped night before last they charged me 
five dollars extra, ’cause I happened to whittle 
up the headboard inthe night. But you can 
come, stranger, if you like. I feel kinder 
peaceable now.”’ 

-e-- Not long since a German was riding along 
Sansom street, in Sacramento, when he 
heard a pistol-shot behind him, heard the 
whizzing of a ball near him, and felt his hat 
shaken. He turned and saw a man with a re- 
volver in his hand, and took off bis hat and 
found a fresh bullet-hole in it. “Did you 
shoot at me?’ asked the German. ‘“ Yes,’’ 
replied the other party. ‘‘That’smy horse, It 
was stolen from me recently.’? ‘ You must be 
mistaken,’’ said the German. ‘I have owned 
the horse for three years.’’ ‘* Well,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘ when I come to look at him, I believe I 
am mistaken, Excuse me,sir, Won’t youtake 
a drink ?”’ 


...-A Keokuk lady while engaged in the pur- 
suit of her domestic duties, encountered a mouse 
in the flour-barrel. Now, most ladies under 
similar circumstances, would have uttered 
a few feminine shrieks and then sought safety 
in the.garret. But this one possessed more 
than the ordinary degree of feminine courage. 
She summoned the hired man and told him to 
get the shot-gun, call the bull-dog, and station 
himself at a convenient distance. Then she 
climbed half-way up-stairs and commenced to 
punch the flour-barrel vigorously with a pole. 
Presently the mouse made its appearance and 
started across the floor. The dog at once 
went in pursuit. Themen fired and the dog 
dropped dead; the lady fainted and fell down- 
stairs; and the bired man, thinking that she 
was killed and fearing that he would be 
arrested for murder, disappeared and has not 
been seen since. The mouse escaped. 


...»The fireman of the steam heating appa- 
ratus at the Central Depot yesterday found a 
penny as he was raking over the hot ashes in 
the furnace, and he took it up with the tongs 
and placed it on a bench outside to cool off. 
It had hardly commenced to cool when a heavy 
man, named Johnson, living in Saginaw, came 
along. He was talking business with a friend, 
and as he came to the bench he parted his 
coat-tails and sat down on the penny, remark- 
ing: ‘‘As I was saying, you can haye forty 
acres for—whoop! Thunder and blazes—ouch 
—dash it—gosh to whoop!” He galloped 
around in wild amazement, the hot penny 
sticking to him like a brother, and it was two 
or three minytes before any ons found out 
whether he had dropped down on @ tack or 
been bitten bya dog. There was a heavy 
aroma of burning cloth and blistered meat, 
and Mr, Johnson stretched forth his erm and 
exclaimed that he should devote the remainder 
of bis life to hunting down the fend who thus 
planned to waylay him. 
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Senate. Good sense would suggest to him the 


Political. 


...-The Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives last week reported a joint 
resolution proposing the following amendment 
to the Constitution : 

“ Antics 16.—From and after the next elec- 
tion for a President of the United States the 
President shall hold his office during the term 
of six years, and, together with the Vice- 
President chosen for the same term, be elected 
in the manner as now provided or that ma 
hereafter be provided; but neither the Presi- 
dent nor the Vice-President (when the offiee.of 
President has devolyed. upon him) shall be 
eligible for re-election as President.’’ 


The vote, after a short debate upon the merits 
of the resolution, showed 184 yeas to 104 nays, 
All the Democrats of the House and forty- 
seven Republicans voted affirmatively. This, 
though a majority, was less than two thirds; 
and, hence, the resolution failed of adoption, 
Such Republicans as Messrs. Dawes, Foster, 
Garficld, Hawley, of Connecticut, Poland, E. 
H. Roberts, Tremain, Willard, of Vermont, 
and Wilson, of Indiana, voted for the amend- 
ment. Most of the legislatures of the states 
are now in session, and, if such an amendment 
were submitted to them in season, we have no 
doubt that it would be ratified by the requisite 
majority. The only objection we urge to the 
measure is that it does not go far enough. 
What is wanted is an amendment that covers 
the whole question of electing the President, 
as well as fixing the term of his office, and 
making him ineligible for a second term. The 
weakest and most defective part of the Con- 
stitution is that which relates to the Presi- 
dent, and Congress should, without any par- 
tisan motives, devise an amendment that will 
correct the defect and give the state legisla- 
tures the opportunity of voting upon it. 





....The House Committee on Elections have 
reported the joint resolution proposed in the 
Senate with reference to an amendment of the 
Constitution in relation to the manner of elect- 
ing the President and Vice-President, adding 
thereto the provision that ‘no person who has 
been a justice of the Supreme Court shall be 
eligible to the office of President or Vice-Presi- 
dent.” Mr. Smith, of this state, a member of 
the Committee, reported a substitute for the 
Senate resolution, providing in the first section 
for a direct vote by the people, and in the sec- 
ond section providing as follows: 

**In counting the votes, the aggregate pop- 
ular vote in each state for President and Vice- 
President shall be respectively divided by the 
number of representatives apportioned to such 
state in the House of Representatives, and 
twice the result or quotient shall be added to 
the vote of the candidate having the highest 
number of the popular vote in such state for 
President, as and for the state vote for such 
eandidate. The person having the highest 
number of votes in all the states, including the 
popular vote and the state vote, shall be Presi- 
dent ; and the person having the highest num- 
ber of votes in all the states, including the 

opular vote and the state vote, for Vice-Presi- 
Bent shall be Vice-President.” 
The third section authorizes Congress to pro- 
vide for holding and conducting elections for 
President and Vice-President, and makes the 
Supreme Court of the United States the can- 
vassing board to receive the returns, to count 
the votes, to settle all questions as to con- 
tested elections, and declare the result by 
public proclamation. Mr. Smith’s substitute 
is another way: of getting at the same result. 
Now that the question is before Congress, it is 
isto be hoped that the best way will be de- 
vised for dispensing with the Electoral Col- 
lege altogether, and electing the President and 
Vice-President by the direct vote of the people. 


....bx-President Andrew Johnson was last 
week elected from Tennessee to the United 
Btates Senate, as the successor of Sen- 
ator Brownlow. He was a member of the 
Senate when the Rebellion broke out and de- 
nounced the whole movement with bold and 
unsparing severity. In 1864 he was chosen to 
the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Becoming President upon the 
assassination of Lincoln, he soon fell out with 
the leaders of the Republican party as to the 
true policy of reconstruction, and during his 
service he really had no party behind him. 
When his term closed it was generally sup- 
posed that bis public career was ended. His 
return to the Senate, by the aid of Repub- 
lican votes, gives him a new lease of 
political life. He will, no doubt, be heard 
from in the Senate Chamber. Composed 
of rough and hard material, self-reliant, 
obstinate, and self-willed, naturally bellig- 
erent, and withal an intense hater, he is 
neither a good manager nor a man easily man- 
aged. That he has great natural abilities and 
immense force of character no one can doubt. 
Considering where be started, it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Johnson has had a remarkable 
career. Withall bis faults, he has several very 
strong points and is certainly one of those 
men whom it is difficult to kill We shall not 
undertake even to guess his*future in the 
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wisdom of making no attempt to settle up old 
scores. On the whole, we do not regret his 
election provided Tennessee must ‘be repre- 
sented by a Democrat. He is unquestionably 
the ablest man the Democrats could send from 
that state. 


--.-The dead lock in the House, which end- 
ed on Friday, and the commencement of a long 
debate on Louisiana in the Senate have de- 
prived Washington politics of any special 
points of interest for the past week, and the 
yet undecided senatorial contests have been 
reduced by Andy Johnzon’s squaring the circle 
he has been so long swinging round in Tennes- 
see and by General Burnside’s making a better 
fight in Rhode Island than he did at Freder- 
icksburg, during the Rebellion. His election 
to the Senate, from the military-historical 
point of view, may be considered a very good 
offset to the election of General Cockerell in 
Missouri, and otherwise he is an undoubted 
improvement on his eccentric predecessor. If 
he should make no brilliant speeches—and he 
is not expected to do anything of the kind—he 
will always vote discreetly, which will be bet- 
ter for his constituents. West Virginia has 
not yet been able to elect a senator, 
and the eighteen pledged anti-Carpenter 
members of the Wisconsin legislature 
have prevented the return of * Matt”? Car- 
penter; and these eighteen opponents of 
the senator announce that they are not bolters, 
but Republicans who have the honor and 
purity of their party deeply at heart, and, there- 
fore, they mean to stand firm in their deter- 
mination. 

-.-- Lt is to be expected that fresh candidates 
for the Presidency will be springing up in 
every part of the country during the coming 
year. Every state has, of course, among its 
estimable citizens half a dozen men, at least, 
who would make most excellent candidates, 
and Ohio has a surplussage. The Cleveland 
Plaindealer is of the opinion that Judge Ranney, 
of Cleveland, is a very proper person for the 
Democracy, and that if he were to be elected 
he would prove ‘‘ the peer in ability and hon- 
esty ’ of ‘‘any who have occupied that posi- 
tion.’ Very likely; but the Ohio Democracy, 
from present indications, seem to have made 
up their minds to concentrate upon Senator 
Thurman. . 


...eThe recent serious illness of Mr. W. 8. 
Robinson, of Massachusetts, the well-known 
“Warrington’’ of the Springfield Republican, 
may be considered an event of political import- 
ance, for he has so long exerted a healthful 
influence in New England affairs by the co- 
gency of his statements, rather than in the 
force of his srguments, that his withdrawal 
from journalistic life would be a great loss to 
the public. It is gratifying to learn that bis 
health is improving and we trust that before 
long he will be in a condition to renew his 
always welcome correspondence, let it appear 
where it may. 


...-The senator-elect from Michigan, Judge 
Christiancy, has written to a friend, who pub- 
lishes his letter, that, the manner of his elec- 
tion having left him free from partisan obli- 
gations, he intends to avail himself of his 
opportunity to support or oppose measures on 
their merits only and without any respect to 
political considerations. Itis gratifying to know 
that one senator, at least, will feel himself free 
to do what be knows to be right ; but the mel- 
ancholy thoughts suggested by such an an- 
nouncement are caused by the rarity of such 
instances of senatorial integrity. 


....Ohio is growing in importance as a polit- 
{cal center and she bids fair to hold the posi- 
tion, as mother of statesmen, which Virginia 
held fifty years ago. Even the local politics 
of Ohio are assuming national importance, and 
it is already given out that the next contest for 
the governorship of that state will be un- 
usually interesting. Ben Wade and ex-Goy- 
ernor Noyes both announce their determina- 
tion not to be candidates, and the Republicans 
are directing attention to Mr. Dennison, at 
present one of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


...-General Fremont passed out of political 
life when he locked arms with John Cochrane 
and allowed himself to be nominated for the 
Presidency, in the expectation of defeating 
Lincoln and Johnson. But Gen. Fremont is 
not, as a Washington letter-writer describes 
him, “Sold and bent.” He is certainly not 
very old, and, though he may be morally 
“bent,’’ he is stil! in person as straight as an 
arrow and not much older looking than he 
was when he ran for the Presidency. 


....8ince the Democrats disposed of the 
senatorial question in Albany they have sub- 
sided into a condition of absolute quiet and 
inactivity. They cannot do much with an ad- 
verse majority in the senate and an early ad- 
journment of the legislature would be the most 
acceptable service they could. render the 
people, 





Ministerial Register. 
Information for this department will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, T. D., D.D., New York, resigns. 

BREWSTER, J. M., No. Scituate, called to 
Providence, R. L 

CASLER, L., Burlington Flats, N. Y., resigns. 

CRAFT, W. S8., Philadeiphia, called to New 
Castle, Pa. 

DAKIN, H. R., Croton, N. Y., resigns. 

Dat? F., Gibson, Pa., goes to Marathon, 


IRVING, J. J., supplies at Western-ave. ch., 
Chicago, Il. 

MATLESON, L. J., D.D., Brattleboro, Vt. 

MERRILL, C. H., of Madison Coll, goes to 
Carthage, N. 7 

NEWTON, F. H., Durhamville, goes to Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. 

PECK, W. H., Shelby Center, N. Y., resigns. 

PRICE, W. J., Chauncey, Ind., ord., Jan. 15th, 

READ, H. W., Washington, D. C., goes to 
Calvary, Cal. 

pee VE A., Pine Bluff, goes to Red Bluff, 

r 


RIGHTER, G. M., ord., at Roxborough, Pa. 
SEIGFRIED, B. Y., Fredericktown, O., resigns. 
TOMPKINS, L. P., Manchester, goes to E. 
Milan, Mich. 
WALDEN, W. N., Packersville, Ct., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, G. C., of Yale Theo. Sem., called to 
Haddam Neck, Ct. 


ALLEN, J. W., Leslie, Mich., resigns. 


BEECHER, E., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to Patter- 
son, N. J. 


Saree, W. E., Forest, Ill., goes to Ontario, 
nd, 

CE. A. C., Windsor, goes to Orfordville, 
COLLINS, C. T., New York, goes to Cleve- 


land, O. 
CRUM, J. H., Antwerp, N. Y., inst., Jan. 21st. 


CULLAN, M. J., Northfield, Ct., resigns. 7 


DREW, W. M., Fall River, goes to Somerset, 
Mass. 


FRENCH, J. C., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
Worcester, Mass. 


HAZLEWOOD, W., Stoneham, called to Ever- 
ett, Mass. 


HETZLER, H., Sherrill’s Mound, Ia., resigns. 


JONES, H. W., Swampscott, Mass., supplies at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


KING, B., National, Ia., died, Jan, 19th. 

MORGAN, H. A., Cheshire, Mass., resigns. 

McoLONEY, J.N., of Yale Theo. Sem., ord., at 
Vermillion, Dak. Ter., Jan. 19th. 


PALMER, F., Boston, supplies at Revere, 
* Mass. 


PARKER, H., supplies at Shirley Village, 
Mass. | 


PECK, M. R., of Yale Theo. Sem., goes as 
missionary to India, in September. 


POWELL, E. P., Kingston, N. Y., goes to 3d 
Unitarian ch., Chicago, IIL 

PRESCOTT, H., Newton Center, supplies at 
Soutbville, Mass. 

REDLONG, A., Kenduskeag, supplies at Ab- 
bott and Blanchard, Me. 

ROSS, A. H., Columbus, O., resigns. 


STORRITS, C. W., of Auburn Theo. Sem., 
supplies at Morrisville, N. Y. 


STONE, H. M., Rochester, N. H., resigns. 
van Sta R. B., Worcester, Mass., died, Jan. 


S‘VAIN, G. F., called to Pepperell, Mass. 

THOMPSON, A. H., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
called to Enfield, N. H. 

THURSTON, P., Sudbury, inst., at Dorchester, 
Mass., Jan. dist. 


TRACY, A. E., of Andover Theo. Sem., sup- 
plies at Oconomowoc, Wis. 

TRASK, G., Fitchburg, Mass., died, Jan. 25th, 
aged 78. 

TUTHILL, G. M., Kalamazoo, Mich., called to 
Worthington, Minn. 

WARD, B. C., Harwich, Mass., does not resign. 

WHITE, O. H., D.D., New Haven, Ct., goes to 
England as Secretary of American Freed- 
men’s Aid Society. 


WHITING, E. P., Durant, Ia., resigns. 
WILLS, J. T., Oakland, goes to Hayward, Cal. 


WINSHIP, A. E., of Andover Theo. Sem., sup- 
plies at Somerville, Mass. 


OHRISTIAN. 
BEACH, W. B. H., died, Jan. 13th. 
— 8. B., Lucas Creek, Ill., ord., Oct. 
th. 


= W., Lucas Creek, Ll, ord., Oct. 
t 


SPONE, T., Lacas Creek, Ill., ord., Oct. 9th. 
een G. W., Bartholomew Co., Ind., 
or 


aot J. B., Lucas Creek, Ill., ord., Oct. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 
CASTLEMAN, R. H., Gatesville, goes to Cory- 
elle, Tex. 
maT, W. W,, McKenzie, goes to: Decherd, 
enn. 
HOWARD, J. C., College Mound, Mo., goes to 
Jackson, Tenn. 
LUTHERAN. 
BEDENBAUGH, Z. W., of Salem Theo. Sem., 
goes to Columbia, 8. C. 


GRIFFI J.G., Livingston, goes to Chat- 
Baa Vihiaze. N.Y. . 


LUKE, J. W., New Chester, called to Littles- 
town, Pa. 

METZLER, E. J., of Gettysburg Theo. Sem., 
goes to Littlestown, Pa. 


RUDE, A. R., D.D., Columbia, 8. C., resigns. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

DEIAL, L. 8., died, at Arnetsville, Pa. 

FILLMORE, G., Clarence, N. Y., died, Jan. 
26th, aged 85. 

SMITH, J. M. Y., New York, died, Jan. 21st, 
aged 47. 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 

BELL, 8. H., Brunswick, Ga., goes to Lilling- 
ton, 

BINGHAM, W. B., Raymond, La, goes to 
Hazlehurst, Miss. 

WADDEL, J. W., D.D., supplies at Ist ch., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

WHITE, W. G., goes to Glasgow, Ky. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BALDWIN, J. M., called to Bound Brook, N. J. 

BLACK, G. B., Springfield, goes to Chicago, III. 

BRIDGES, W. J., of Princeton Theo. Sem., 
called to Wilmington, Del. 

ECKARD, L. W., late missionary in China, 
called to Abington, Pa. 


GARDNER, T. Y., Elyria, goes to Strects- 
boro, O. 


GIFFERT, W. H., installed at Parkersburgh, 
W. Va. 


HELFRICH, N. C., Bristol, O., inst., Dec. 29th. 
HENDERSON, W. R., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
goes to Woodstock, Il 
BEER. A., Philadelphia, called to Waverly, 
2. 


HILL, 8. N., Vassar, goes to Ludington, Mich. 


JEFFERS, W. H., D.D., Wooster, called to 
Cleveland, O. 


KIRKPATRICK, J., Ballibay, Ireland, inst., at 
New York, Jan. 27th. 

LEYENBERGER, A. J., Dennison, Texas, sup- 
plies at Champaign, Il. 

McCOY, J. 8., Sacramento; Cal., resigns. 

MURRAY, J. O., D.D., Brick Church, New 
York, goes to Princeton Coll., N. J. 

PARSONS, H. R., supplies at Springfield-st. 
ch., Boston, Mass. 

PATTON, F. L., called to Jefferson Park ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 

PAYNE, C. M., Wilmington, N. C., resigns. 

POOL, G. H., Philadelphia, Pa., inst., Jan. 
17th. 


SENOUR, F. L., Newport, Ky., goes to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

THATCHER, C. O., Union, N. Y., goes to 
Worthington, Min. 

WHITE, A. F., LL. D., Oakland, goes to Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ANDREW, J. J., Theresa, N. Y., ord. priest, 
Jan. 6th. 

BARR, D. E., Philadelphia, Pa., goes to El- 
leardsville, Mo. 

BENTON, M. M., Covington, goes to Maya- 
ville, Ky. 

BONHAM, J. W., Mobile, Als., resigns. 

CHESTNUT, J. N., St. Louis, Mo.,ord. priest, 

CLARK, 8. A., Elizabeth, N. J., died, Jan 28th. 

COLLINS, W. H., Rutland, goes to Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 

DRUMM, J. H., D.D., Bristol, Pa., called to 
New Britain, Ct. 

DUNHAM, F. B., Baltimore, Md., called to 
Waterford, N. Y. 

EICHBAUM, J. EL, St. Louis, Mo., ord. priest. 

ESTILL, B., Atlanta, goes to Dalton, Ga. 

HEDGES, C. 8., D.D., Helena, Ark., goes to 
Hernando, Miss. 

LEWIS, W.G. W., Meadville, Pa., resigns. 

LUCK, W., of Michigan, goes to Fonda, N. ¥ 

LUSON, F. N., Port Jervis, N. Y., goes te 
West Lyons, Ill. 

MASON, R. R., D.D., Monkton, Md., resigns. 

MOMBERT, J. L., D.D., Dresden, Germany, 
goes to Philadelphia, Pa. 

PARKER, C. C., Greensburgh, goes to Over- 
brook, Pa. 

RUTH, P. 8., San Luis Obispo, goes to San 
Diego, Cal. 

SCARBOROUGH, J., consecrated Bishop of 
Southern New Jersey, Feb. 2d. 

WOODLE, A. 8., Waukesha, Wis., goes to 
Christ ch., New York. 

WRIGHT, E. P., D.D., Berlin, goes Waukesha, 
Wis. 


YUNDT, 8. J., Plymouth, Ind., goes to Man- 
kato, Minn. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


ATEN, J. L., College Corner, O., resigns. 
FERGUSON, R. G., Butler, Pa., installed, Jan. 
19th. 


HALL, G. M., died, at Argyle, N. Y. 

McCREERY, W. H., goes to Mamaqna, Col. 

RICHEY, J. E., Hopewell, Ill, died, Dec. 30th. 

THOMPSON, J., Center View, goes to Four 
Mile, Mo. 

WHITTEN, J. B., Philadelphia, Pa., installed, 
Jan, 25th. 

YOUNG, R. G., Union and Brownsdale, Pa., 
resigns. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

ALDRICH, Mr., of Tufts Theo., Sem., called 
to Warren, Mass. 

BENNETT, B. L., Irvington, N. J., goes to 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Mass. 

BRUCE, J. E., Wareham, Mass., leaves the 
ministry. 

— B., Peru, O., goes to Alleghany, 


har siay G. L., Manchester, N. H., re- 

signs. 

GOODENOUGH, 8., Bangor, Mass., resigns. 

GRANT, E. M., Tidioute, Pa., goes to Water- 
ville, Me. 

HAINES, Lorena, Miss, Hallowell, Me., ord., 
Jan. 2ist. 

RAWSON, 8. B., professor in 8t. Lawrence 
College, N. Y., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Jishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF 
THE PACIFIC STATES.* 


Tue archwological research which for 
more than twenty years has been making 
rapid flights in Europe, inciting to careful, 
persistent inquiry and an intelligent gen- 
eralization of the facts ascertained, has 
recently exerted a potent influence upon the 
American mind and awakened something 
like a generous emulation. Our age is 
growing more and more curious with re- 
gard to the primitive peoples who possessed 
our territory; and everything tending. to 
enlighten us as to their origin, migrations, 
customs, manufactures, and antiquities is 
gladly welcomed by an ever-widening circle 
of readers. It must be admitted, however, 
that the subject of American antiquities 
has been, in the main, sadly neglected. 
Not only has there existed an astonishing 
lack of competent, energetic observers, but 
we have also stood much in need of a 
proper digest of what has already been 
accomplished by the early voyages and 
ascertained by means of more recent 
though partial explorations, The harvest 
is indeed plentiful, but the laborers are few. 
Whoever, therefore, will devote his time 
and best energies either to original investi- 
gations or to an accurate and intelligent 
arrangement and presentation of what has 
already been seen, described, and recorded 
is entitled to and will receive the sympathy 
and thanks of the many. 

In the preface to the volume before us 
we are advised by the author that it forms 
the first of five volumes which are devoted 
to an elaborate discussion of the geograph- 
ical distribution, habits, peculiarities, myth- 
ology, languages, and migrations of the 
wild tribes and civilized nations of the 
Pacific States. By the term Pacific States 
he designates that immense territory bor- 
dering on the Western Ocean from Alaska 
to Durien, including the whole of Mexico 
and Central America. The field of observa- 
tion is extensive, the literary enterprise 
ambitious. Within the range of the inves- 
tigation are embraced all peoples now or 
formerly dwellers upon and near the 
Pacific slope, from the domain of the fur- 
wrapped Eskimo, burrowing in the snow- 
covered shores of the Arctic Ocean and sus- 
taining vitality by engorging himself with 
whale-fat, to the habitat of the Isthmian, 
luxuriating under the shadows of inter- 
tropical trees and subsisting upon delicious 
fruits. 

For the accomplishment of a task so 
comprehensive we are told that the author 
has accumulated a library of ‘‘some six- 
teen, thousand books, manuscripts,- and 
pamphlets, besides maps and cumbersome 
files of Pacific Coast journals,” expended 
many years ia their study and arrangement, 
and summoned to his aid a competent corps 
of assistants; and yet he very properly 
claims that his labor has been that of the 
“artisan, rather than that of the artist—a 
forging of weapons for abler hands to 
wield, a producing of raw materials for 
skilled mechanics to weave and color at 
will.” Mr. Bancroft is not an original ob- 
server. He does not profess to be. The 
service he proposes to render, however, in 
collecting, collating, and condensing ‘‘ the 
researches of twelve hundred writers,” and 
in presenting in convenient, connected form 
all that is known or that has been written 
of the tribes and nations embraced within 
the geographical limits indicated above, is 
most important. The undertaking is la- 
borious and worthy of all commendation. 
When completed it will in its scope exceed 
all efforts which have hitherto been at- 
tempted in this direction. From the mate- 
rials at command, as evidenced by the list 
of authors cited, Mr. Bancroft possesses 
ample facilities for a most comprehensive 
and exhaustive digest; and bis labors, if 
we may judge by that portion of them 
already given to the public, will culminate 
in the completion of a standard work of 
reference. 

“> Pam NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES OF 


NORTH AMERICA. By HUBERT HOWE BANOROFT. 
Voll. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1874. 








The first volume treats exclusively of the 





“Wild Tribes of the Pacific States.” After 
a general ethnological introduction, in 
which the author offers no new theory and 
expresses no decided opinion upon the 
questions suggested, Mr. Bancroft proceeds 
to describe the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of the native races of the Pacific 
States under seven distinct groups—name- 
ly: I, the Hyperboreans, whose territory lies 
north of the fifty-fifth parallel; II, the Co- 
lumbians, dwelling between the fifty-fifth 
and forty-second parallels, whose lands are 
to some extent drained by the Columbia 
River and its tributaries ; II, the Califor- 
nians and inhabitants of the Great Basin; 
IV, New Mexicans, including the nations of 
the Colorado River and Northern Mexico; 
V, the wild tribes of Mexico; VI, the wild 
tribes of Central America; and, VII, the 
civilized nations of Mexico and Central 
America. 

This classification, it will readily be per- 
ceived, is to acertain extent arbitrary ; and 
yet it is, perhaps, as convenient as any 
other for the particular end in view. The 
author does‘not attempt an ethnological 
classification; but proposes to follow one 
group of nations after another in geograph- 
ical succession, “leaving scientists to make 
their own deductions and draw specific 
lines between linguistic and physlological 
families, as they may deem proper.” It 
must be borne in mind, therefore, that these 
groupings are mainly geographical and not 
strictly ethnological. 

In his description of the pbysical pecu- 
liarities, manner of life, manufactures, and 
customs of the Hyperboreans, as repre- 
sented by the Eskimos, the Aleuts, and 
kindred peoples, whose entire existence is 
little else than a severe battle with Nature 
for life, the author is very happy. 

The third chapter introduces us to the 
Columbian nations, among whom. are in- 
cluded the Haidahs, the Nootkas, the Puget 
Sound Indians, the Chinooks, the Salish or 
Fiat-head family, and the Shoshone fam- 
ily. Their portraits are painted at the 
moment of primal contact between these 
peoples and the Europeans. The impres- 
sions of the earliest observers are carefully 
given and subsequent changes intelligently 
noted. The lives of the Haidabs, who may 
be appropriately styled the Ichthyophagists 
of North America, are full of interest. 
Most remarkable were they for their cary- 
ings inivory and stone. Among them tvere 
found graceful canoes dug out of cedar 
logs and capable of transporting a hundred 
men. The long white bair of their dogs, 
mixed with fine hemp and cedar, was 
woven into excellent cloth, each tribe hav- 
ing a peculiar pattern by which its fabrics 
could be distinguished. Among them slay- 
ery existed and polygamy was well nigh 
universal. Although at first honest, intel- 
ligent, and brave, these peoples, like many 
other tribes of North America, have in the 
course of their association with Europeans 
become largely addicted to theft, gambling, 
and drunkenness. 

A noticeable and valuable feature in this 
volume is the care with which the author 
pictures the primitive condition of all the 
tribes, as gathered from the earliest voy- 
agers and narrators; and then, in the light 
of recent observations, shows the changes 
which have been wrought by intercourse 
with strangers. Weare not permitted to 
dwell upon the interesting account of the 
Nootkas and Chinooks, of whom so much 
has been written and of whose manufac- 
tures the National Museum contains such a 
rich expression. 

The Californians—covering the territory 
between latitude 43° and 82° 20’ and extend- 
ing from the coast back in an irregular way 
into the Rocky Mountains—are, for the pur- 
poses of general description, divided into 
Northern, Central, and Southern Oalifor- 
nians and Shoshones; the tribes included 
in the fourth division spreading out over 
Southeastern Oregon, Southern Idaho, and 
the whole of Nevada and Utah. Here we 
encounter specimens of humanity as de- 
graded as the brutes. Wearing no clothes, 
building no bouses, cultivating no soil, 
destitute of boats, hunting but little, they 
contented themselves with an existence so 
miserable that we wonder how life was 
maintained. The missionary fathers found 
in some localities not even superstition— 
many of these primitive peoples having no 
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thought or worship of either God or Devil. 
Within the same parallels on the Atlantic 
Coast the Indian population assumed, per- 
haps, its finest development. 

The Northern Californians—as represented 
by the Klamaths, the Modocs, the Shastas, the 
Pitt River Indians, the Eurocs, the Cahrocs, 
and the Hoopahs—are superior in physique 
and character to the Central and Southern 
tribes and nearly resemble the Oregon 
nations. This is peculiarly true of the 
inland tribes—the race as it approaches the 
coast gradually deteriorating, growing less 
in stature, darker in color, and more de- 
graded in habit. 

The native races of Central California 
were not divided, as in the northern part of 
the state, into comparatively large tribes; 
but were scattered over the face of the 
country in innumerable little bands, with a 
system of nomenclature “so intricate as to 
puzzle an Gdipus.” Small of stature, with 
low, retreating forehead, black, deep-set 
eyes, thick, bushy eyebrows, salient cheek- 
bones, a nose depressed at the root and 
somewhat widespreading at the nostrils, a 
large mouth, with thick, prominent lips, 
teeth large and white but not always regu- 
lar, ears prominent, complexion often 
nearly black, bair matted, bushy, and 
frequently cut short—these Indians present 
&@ very uncouth appearance. Primitive in 
dress; seeking the shade of a tree or a pile 
of bushes as a shelter in summer, satisfied 
fora winter hut with an excavation three 
or four feet deep and from ten to thirty 
feet in diameter, covered in a semi-globular 
shape by willow poles, over which bushes 
or strips of bark are thrown; seldom 
busying themselves with the excitements 
of the chase; greedily devouring reptiles 
and insects not poisonous of their sort and 
subsisting upon acorns, roots, grass seeds, 
and berries—these people passed their lives 
in bestial laziness and misery. 

As we approath the southern boundary 
of California an improvement occurs in the 
appearance and habits of the inhabitants. 
This chapter concludes with a description 
of the Shoshone family as represented by 
the Snakes and Utabs. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to a portrayal 
of the history, manners, customs, and man- 


ufactures of the New Mexicans, occupying 


a territory lying for the most part between 
parallels 36 and 23 deg. and the meridians 
96 and 117 deg. and presenting a great 
diversity of climate and surface. Prom- 
inent among them are the roving Apaches; 
the buffalo-hunting and warlike Comanches; 
the diminutive, soft-haired, house-building 
Pueblos; the blanket-manufacturing Nav- 
ajos; the broad-chested, muscular Pimas; 
the shelterless, thriftless, naked Lower 
Californians—ignoring even the use of the 
breech-clout and contenting themselves with 
head-dresses of rushes or strips of skin in- 
terwoven with mother-of-pearl shells, ber- 
ries, and pieces of reed; and, lastly, the 
Northern Mexicans. 

The wild tribes of Mexico, forming the 
subject of the sixth chapter, are, for the 
purposes of description, separated Into the 
wild tribes of Central Mexico and the wild 
tribes of Southern Mexico—the northern 
boundary of the State of Oajaca forming 
the dividing line between them. 

In the concluding chapter we have a full 
account of the wild tribes of Central Amer- 
ica. Following modern geographical bound- 
aries, Our author divides them into three 
groups—viz.: I, the aborigines of Guate- 
mala, Salvador, and Nicaragua, called 
Guatemalans; II, the peoples of the Mos- 
quito Coast and Honduras, called Mosquitos; 
and, III, the natives of Oosta Rica and the 
Isthmus of Darien or Panama, called 
Isthmians. 

Accompanying each chapter is an excel- 
lent map of the territory under review, with 
the locations of the tribes occupying it. 
The physical peculiarities, habits, customs, 
government, manufactures, and history of 
each tribe and nation are noted seriatim 
and with commendable particularity. The 
authorities relied on are carefully pre- 
sented. Weare compelled to content our- 
selves with this brief notice of a work 
which may justly be regarded as a most 
comprehensive and valuable contribution 
to the archeological literature of America. 
Although not a work of original research, 
asa treasure-house of well-digested infor- 
mation with regard to the primitive peoples 
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of the Pacific slope and as a work of 
ready reference it will form a vade mecum 
for the student of American archmology. 
The subjects reserved for discussion in the 
subsequent volumes are perhaps in some 
respects more interesting than those ex 
amined in the present and their early ap- 
pearance will be anxiously anticipated. 
We cordially wish the author good-speed in 
the consummation of his great labor. 
Cartes ©. Jones, JR. 
a 


DRAPER'S RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE.” 


WE were prepared for something great 
when we took up Professor Draper’s History 
of the Conflict between Religion and Science » 
for has it not been announced that the 
book appeared simultaneously in half a 
dozed different countries and as many lan- 
guages, and that it madean era or marked 
an epoch or something of the sort in the re- 
lations between religion and science? Not 
Bacon’s ‘‘ Novum Organum” nor Newton’s 
‘* Principia,” nor Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost” 
had such prenatal glory—or needed it. We 
would not have our readers, however, gather 
that Professor Draper’s volume is by any 
means as worthless as might be judged 
from the pretentiousness of its announce- 
ments, in which pretentiousness the volume 
is by no means lacking ; for it isa work of 
no little interest and of some considerable 
value. It is written in a style that attracts 
the reader and the unwary reader will be 
very likely to be led astray by its assump- 
tions. 

What the real value and fairness of the 
volume is may be judged from the first 
postulate of the preface, which reads as 
fol!ows: “A divine revelation must neces- 
sarily be intolerant of contradiction. It 
must repudiate all improvement in itself 
and view with disdain that arising from 
the progressive intellectual development of 
man.” Now, history studied in the right 
spirit is as truly inductive as the sciences. 
It observes facts and thence deduces laws 
On the other hand, Professor Draper begins 
by postulating what should be his deduc 
tions, settles it to begin with that revelation 
must “view with disdain” ‘‘all improve. 
ment arising from the progressive develop- 
ment of man,” and what he wants to finde 
we may be sure he will find; for, he con. 
tinues, ‘‘faith is in its nature {unchange 
able, stationary,” and if he finds anything 
stationary and unchangeable he labels it 
faith, and allows nothing else the name. 
Accordingly, with him faith or Orthodoxy 
is most of the time Romanism, which seems 
to be the only kind of Christian revelation 
to which he would allow the name, = It is 
no caricature or misrepresentation, but his 
own language, which we quote: 

“It has pot been necessary to pay much 
regard to more moderate or intermediate 
opinions; for, though they may be intrin- 
sically of great value, it is not with the mod- 
erates, but with the extremists, that the im- 
partial reader is mainly concerned. Their 
movements determine the issue.” 

They do not determine the issue. As 
well say that the stragglers and the bum- 
mers determine the issue of a campaign. 
To write the history of the conflict between 
religion and science and leave out the 
‘*moderate and intermediate” opinions is 
like writing the history of the conflict be- 
tween freedom and slavery and leave out 
the Liberty party and the Free Soil party 
and the moderate Southerners, and treat 
only of the Garrisonian Abolitionists and 
the fire-eaters. But-this is precisely what 
Dr. Draper bas done in the volume before 
us—at least as to one party in his conflict. 
He almost utterly ignores all those forms of 
Christianity which have really been brought 
into near relations with science. To him 
Revelation and Christianity are one, and 
that one is Ultramontane Romanism. Now 
we submit that it isa rather simple task and 
hardly worth the trouble of writing a book 
to prove that a church antagonizes science 
which calls a Vatican Council to proclaim 
that he is anathema ‘‘ who shall say that it 
may at some time come to pass in the prog- 
ress of science that the doctrines set forth 
by the Church must be taken in another 
sense than that in which the Church has 
ever received and yet receives them.” 
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Coming to the matter of the volume and 
allowing its imperfect plan, we are struck 
with the beauty and eloquence of the style 
and the extreme interest of the discussion. 
The chapters on Alexandria and Saracen 
science and culture are the most valuable 
and have to do with topics to which Dr. 
Draper has given especial study and of 
which he has treated previously. That 
his account of Arabic and Saracen culture 
and learning is, however, considerably ex- 
aggerated, is too evident, as, on the other 
hand, is his representation of the ignors>ncs 
of Christian Europe during the same pe- 
tiod. The work is a series of eloguent and 
dogmatic sketches and scarce an attempt 
at history. For example, the history of the 
discussion of the conflict abeut the age of 
the earth and of the human race and the en- 
tire relation of geology te science occupies 
only nineteen pages. The only names men- 
tioned as taking part in it are Dionysius Ex- 
iguus, St. Augustine, and ‘‘the learned Dr. 
Shuckford,” among religionists, and Cas- 
sini and Newton among’ scientists, who are 
cited, however, simply as determining the 
oblateness of the earth’sfigure. Now itis no 
“history ” to give a general loose account of 
what the Septuagint and a Father or two 
and the learned Dr. Nobody have taught 
about the age of the earth and of man, and 
then to tell us in equally general terms just 
a little of the evidence that gives the earth 
and man a considerable antiquity. And 
here we note one of Dr. Draper’s character- 
istic dogmatisms. Investigations, he tells 
us, ‘indisputably refer the existence of 
man to a date remote from us by many 
hundreds of thousands of years.”” ‘‘ Many 
hundreds” must mean, at least, three; but 
we affirm that there is no safe evidence 
whatever that man has existed three hun- 
dred or two hundred thousand years. 

What the temper of our author’s mind is 
toward religion may be seen from his asser- 
tion that “in modern times the influence 
of the pulpit has become insignificant. The 
pulpit has been thoroughly supplanted by 
the newspaper.” Now we assert, in reply, 
that the influence of the pulpit is almost 
incalculable, that it permeates society with 
an influence most powerful and benign, 
and that modern civilization cannot spare 
that to which it owes so much. 

Dr. Draper’s conclusion is that science 
and faith are antagonistic. They are not 
antagonistic unless you begin by selecting 
antagonists from either camp. Such you 
can always find. The Church embraces a 
great many pious, or not so pious, fools; as 
does science also. But the majority of scien- 
tific men have always been and still are 
religious men and have failed to see that 
there is any real conflict between their 
science and their faith. 





THE PERSON OF CHRIST.* 


To the numerous biographies of Jesus the 
Christ which. have lately appeared this 
book of Mr. Goodwin’s is a fitting pendant. 
The facts of this transcendent career have 
been sought out and set in order by many 
men of many minds, and in every case the 
facts have been grouped according to some 
metaphysical theory, expressed or under- 
stood, of the person to whom they stand 
related. Strauss and Renan and Schenkel 
have written to prove one theory; Abbott 
and Crosby and Farrar to prove another. 
No man can undertake to tell the story of 
what Jesus said and did without having 
in his mind some opinion as to who and 
what Jesus was. These opinions have 
come out in the biographies; but they 
have not always been clearly or con- 
sistently expressed, and the. attempt to 
state the true doctrine as to the contents of 
this wonderful person is one which, in the 
light of recent historical investigations, may 
well be made. It may be said that the 
truth is one of which words can give no 
adequate statement ; but that is only partly 
true. Admitting the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, we must, of course, admit that there 
is more in his nature than can be compre- 
hended -in. our . logical definitions; -but, 
surely, if he was the WorpD of God to men, 
ifin his person, and not merely in his words 
and bis works, a revelation of God was 
made to man, then it must be possible for us 
“+ GuRist AND HUMANITY; with a Review, Histor- 
teal and Critical, of the Doctrine of Christ’s Person, 


By HENRY M: Goopwix. New Work; Harper & 
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that person was. There must be a true 
theory of Christ’s person, and there can be 
but one. Mr. Goodwin thinks that the 
commonly-received orthodox theory, which 
was tlaborated through centuries of con- 
flict in the councils of the Early Church, is 
not the true theory, and he undertakes to 
state a better one. 

The Catholic dogma, as fixed in the 
Council of Chalcedon and adopted by most 
of the Orthodox churches, is that Ohrist 
has two natures (human and divine) in 
one person, and that these natures ‘‘ are 
unmixed, unconverted, undivided, so that 
the distinction of natures was never abol- 
ished by the union, but, rather, the peculiar- 
ity of each preserved and combined into 
one person and one hypostasis.” This 
dogma supposes that there is an essential 
difference and even dissimilarity between 
the human and the divine natures, and the 
union of the two in the person of Christ is 
thus conceived to be, as 1t were, a mechanical 
union. The two parts of the person are in 
juxtaposition, but not in vital unity. What 
is called ‘‘ the person” is simply the logical 
vinculum which binds them together. To 
this theory Mr. Goodwin objects that it is 
neither scriptural nor rational. 


Of course, we seek in vain in the New 
Testament. for any express statements of 
the Chalcedonian dogma, That dogma 
was not found by searching the Scrip- 
tures. It was beaten out with the hammer 
of dialectics on the anvil of controversy. 
Philosophy and logic, not exegetical study, 
furnished the materials out of which it was 
fashioned. The simple and direct state- 
ments of the four Gospels concerning the 
person of the Redeemer are strikingly un- 
like the wordy, misty metaphysical formula 
of the Church councils. 

With reason even more than with.Scrip- 
ture this dogma is at war. It is impossible 
to conceive of such a duplex personality, 
and the mind muet fasten upon one of 
these factors and neglect the otber. Be- 
tween Socinianism and Apollonarianism 
the thought travels vaguely—now verging 
toward the denial of our Lord’s divinity 
and now tending to a disbelief in his 
humanity. 

The view of his person which Mr. God- 
win presents is based upon the essential 
unity of the divine and the human. The 
word “identity” is frequently used in this 
connection; but the author explains at 
length, in his chapter on “the essential 
unity of the divine and human,” the differ- 
ence between bis conception and the 
pantheistic ideas of Schelling and Hegel. 
It is a spiritual and nota numerical unity 
for which he contends. 

The fact that ‘‘ man is made in the image 
of God” is, according to this writer, the 
central fact of the revelation. ‘The true 
idea of God as revealed includes humanity.” 
‘Not only is it true that there is in man 
as theimage of God, something which is 
truly and properly divine; it is also true 
that there is in God something which is 
truly and properly human. There isa 
humanity in the Deity which is the original 
from which our own humanity is derived 
and in the image of which it is made, by 
virtue of which alone a real union and com- 
munion between man and God is possible.” 
Therefore, the incarnation is not a forcible 
invasion of humanity by Deity, but the most 
natural and only possible revelation of God 
toman. If The Life was to be manifested, 
there was only one form under which it 
could be manifested without doing violence 
tothe divine nature, as well as the human, 
and that was the form of a man. 

The Saviour has not, therefore, two 
natures, but one; and that is the divine 
bumanity. 

“ Christ is not God and man united, each 
nature retaining its own separate individu- 
ality and functions; nor yet a fusion of the 
two, forming an intermediate or compound 
nature; but their édentity in a in who is 
both divine and human tm all his attributes. 
The idea of the Scripture is not that the 
Logos assumed or put on humanity (except, 
indeed, the outward form or body of man), 
nor that he united it to himself as a foreign 
nature; but that he became man without 
losing bis real divinity. The divine in 
‘Christ is the human, and the human in him 
is divine.” 

The mode of the incarnation, according to 
this theory, is exp!sined by that passage in 
the Epistles to the Philippians where Christ 
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Kendsis or self-limitation of the Logos, by 
which he reduced himself to the form of 
map, shut himself up, so to speak, within 
the bounds of finiteness, is an essential ele- 
ment in this scheme of doctrine. 

In the course of the volume the author 
gives an intelligible and most instructive 
sketch of the different theories which have 
been held from the beginning concerning 
the person of our Lord. The sketch is re- 
duced from Dorner’s ‘‘ History of the Devel- 
opment of the Person of Christ”; and, 
while it ought not to supersede, with such 
as have time for study, the reading of 
that great work, it gives, to those whose 
opportunities are limited, a fair condensa- 
tion of its vast learning. It is plain from 
Dr. Dorner’s comments quoted here that 
the view presented by Mr. Goodwin is the 
one to which he inclines. A vigorous pas- 
sage from Dr. Christlieb is given, which 
also looks in the same direction. Indeed, 
it is nottoo much to say that the doctrine 
here set forth is rapidly supplanting the 
Chaleedonian dogma in all scholarly circles 
throughout the Orthodox churches. 


The practical bearings of the doctrine sre 
well stated by Mr. Goodwin. It stands, of 
course, in the clearest antagonism to the 
materialistic theories now prevalent, by 
which man is developed out of the dirt, in- 
stead of being made in the image of his 
Creator. It ends the theoretical divorce 
between the two parts of Christ’s life, and 
insists that ‘‘ the weeping of Jesus with the 
sisters of Bethany was no less divine than 
his raising of Lazarus from the dead; and 
[that] this miraculous display of divine. 
power was no less human in him than the 
former; for this, like all his other miracles, 
was an act of humanity and was invested 
with all the most humane and ten- 
der sympathies. If such demonstrations 
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to frame some intelligible theory of what | {ssaidto have ‘‘emptied himself.” The | of their usefulness. It would be very easy to 


name half a dozen reputable periodicals the 
reading of all of which together could better 
be dispensed with. The January number 
maintains the high character of the publica- 
tion and contains much that is both readable 
and valuable. Such is the second paper of 
Mr. Wingate’s series on the Tweed Ring, 
entitled “‘ The Reign of the Ring.’’ The series, 
as a whole, must long prove the most graphic 
and comprehensive history of the Tweed 
régime. Every citizen of this city may profit- 
ably read it, to refresh his memory concerning 
what he has endured; while to others it will 
be an exhibit of a state of things they have 
thus far escaped. Other articles are Prof. 
Francis A. Walker’s able attack on “‘ The Wage 
Fund Theory”; Gen. W. B. Hazen’s *‘ The 
Great Middle Region of the United States and 
its Arable Land’’; Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s 
review of the Vice-President’s ‘‘Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power’’; and Francis Parkman’s re- 
view of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s ‘‘ Native Races of 
the Pacific States.” The book notices are, as 
usual, numerous and able. No better critical 
notices, on the whole, are printed in any 
American periodical than appear in the Worth 
American. 


..«.The members of the Catholic party in the 
Church of England have of late years prepared 
several volumes of lives of saints, giving pref- 
erence, of course, to those of their own church. 
They have not scrupled, however, to include 
in their list of biographies saints ofthe Roman 
Catholic Church. The last of such books to 
reach us is Zhe Life of Saint Vincent de Paul 
(London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Riving- 
tons), edited, with an introduction, by Rey. 
R. F. Wilson, prebendary of Sarum. The life 
of a man like St. Vincent de Paul is, of 
course, wortby of study and, in a general sense, 
of emulation by Christians of every name; 
but. the volume before us dwells fondly 
upon other things than this. The editor 
boldly says in his preface that St. Vin- 
ceut’s life is specially interesting to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, because the 
four institutions to which he particularly de- 











are above the reach of our humanity, they 
were not above his, any more than wash- 
ing the feet of his disciples was below bis 
divinity.” It sets forth also ina most Im- 
pressive way the truth that manliness is 
godliness; it makes the example of Christ 
more clearly our guide; and it shows that 
‘man is related fraternally to the wholk 
nature of Christ, and not merely to a part”; 
that “Christ is our brother in his divine as 
well as in his human nature, since these 
in him are one and identical.” When he 
came to earth he ‘came unto his own” in 
adeeper sense than men have often been 
able to understand. . 

We are confident that Mr. Goodwin's 
book will find a hearing. Its temper is so 
good, its learning is so ample, its style so 
pure, and its arguments so cogent that it 
deserves the respectful study ef all who are 
interested in christological problems. 





Very few English books within the past 
dozen years have received so much attention in 
this country, in advance of publication here, as 
‘The Greville Memoirs.” The English period- 
icals, from the dailies up, have elaborately 
noticed the work, as in duty bound ; but, since 
it is devoted almost entirely to political gossip 
and is devoid of the literary interest to be 
found in books like Julian Charles Young’s 
volume or Crabb Robinson’s diary, the atten- 
tion given to it by correspondents and crities 
in our own journals bas been somewhat sur- 
prising. But gossip is gossip the world wide ; 
and in what political reminiscences, save of 
our own country, should Americans be inter- 
ested if not in English? It is well, therefore, 
that the entire work has been placed before 
the public in a neat and cheap form, its full 
title being Zhe Greville Memoirs: A Journal of the 
Reigns of King Georye 1V and King William IP, 
by the late Charles O. F. Greville, Esq., clerk 
of the council to those sovereigns (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.). The price of the work in this 
form is but four dollars, while the English edi- 
tion costs fifteen. The immediate financial 
advantages, to the American buyer, of the no- 
copyright system seldom gets better illustrated. 
The Memoirs have also’ been condensed, by 
omission simply, by R. H: Stoddard and in- 
cluded in the pretty and good Bric-a-Brac Series 
of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. at the usual 
price of a dollar and a half. 


.» It is the fashion with certain people to 
belittle the office of quarterly reviews and to 
assert that their day. has gone by. The re- 
marks of such critics usually contain allusions 
to “‘stage-coaches and railroads, post-boys and 
Atlantic cables,’’ etc. But The North Amer- 
tcan Review has been so good of late as to fur- 
nish of itself a sufficient apology for the ex- 
istence of quarterly reviews and a valid proof 








voted himself—missions, retreats, sisterhoods, 
and the better training of candidates for orders 
—are precisely those which have besn revived 
in the English Church within the past few 
years. ‘‘ Three of them,” proceeds the editor— 
“namely, missions, retreats, and the employ- 
ment of religious women in the care of the 
poor and other works of mercy—may be said 
to have become institutions in the English 
Chureh.” It will be perceived at once that the 
biography is written bya Ritualist for Rit- 
ualists, and to the Protestant reader it will be 
little more acceptable than similar works from 
Roman Catholic sources. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have introduced to 
the American public a good book in reissuing 
here, in English sheets and American binding, 
On Teaching, its Ends and Means, by Henry 
Calderwood, LL. D., Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy in the University of Edinburgh and chair- 
man of the Edinburgh School Board. Con- 
siderable trash has been written on the subject 
of pedagogy ; but it is a good service to educa- 
tion to write what, in the way of suggestion 
and deduction, will be of practical use to 
teachers. Prof. Calderwood’s experience in 
teaching has been wide and long-continued; he 
has no special educational hobbies to ride; and 
his treatise is marked by the sterling common 
sense one so often finds in Scotch writers. 
Prineipal Shairp and Professor Blackie have 
done so good service to sound methods of 
study that we opened this volume with prepos- 


pointed in finding it so good. We comménd 
the book to the attention of educators. 


....Robert Carter & Brothers have pub- 
lished in a single octavo volume Discourses and 
Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, Mustrated in a 
Series of Expositions, by John Brown, D.D. 
The work has hitherto been issued in two vol- 
umes, at nearly twice the price of the present 
edition, which is placed at the moderate sum 
of three dollars and a half. Dr. Brown was 
the father of that delightful living essayist, 
John Brown, M.D. The value of the work is 
known to many Bible students, while the 
general reader will remember the affectionate 
and filial way in which the author is men? 
tioned in the writings of his son. The title 
page, we may remark, contains an extract 
from “IIAYOS,” an author whose name wé 
do not, remember to have met in sacred or 
profane literature. 


.... Two volumes of popular interest and 
usefulness have already taken their contents 
and titles from that excellent weekly, Harper's 
Bazar, They are “ The Bazar Book of Health” 
and “The Bazar Book of Desoram.” A third 
volume now takes its place in the little series, 
The Bazar Book of the Household (Harper & 
Brothers). The most of the matter it contains, 
however, has not been printed in the Bazar, 
but now appears for the first time. Its pages 
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book, with its’ practical style and useful sug- 
gestions, will do good. It is neither a cook- 
book nor an abstract treatise, and hence it 
avoids dry details on the one hand and mere 
theorizing on the other. 


....-Mrs, Cora Kennedy Aitken’s Legends and 
Memories of Scotland (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton) is, although published in London, 
the work of an American, Mrs. Aitken being 
@ daughter of Dr. Donald Kennedy, of Boston, 
Her book contains poems of a much higher 
order of merit than one usually finds in first 
volumes of verse. The author has studied 
affectionately both the literature and the 
localities of Scotland ; and, while there is no 
mere imitation, even in the archaic poems, 
her verse gives proof of the success with 
which she bas entered into the Scottish spirit. 
We commend the volume to those interested 
in the work of our younger poets, assuring 
them that they will find in it both fulfillment 
and promise. The sonnets are inferior in ex- 
eellence to the rest of the book. The accom- 
panying illustrations consist of photographs 
of good execution. The Island of Fire 
(Lee & Shepard) is a popular account, by Rev. 
P. C. Headley, of the history, literature, and 
characteristics of Iceland. Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett’s Zales in Political Economy 
(Macmillan & Co.) presents in a succinct and 
interesting way, in the form of tales, certain 
of the well-known principles of political econ- 
omy of which Mrs. Fawcett and her husband 
are exponents. Harper & Brothers have 
added to their “Library of Select Novels” At 
the Sign of the Silver Flagon, by B. L. Farjeon; 
and Hagarene, by ‘'G. A. Lawrence.———The 
History of the Life-Boat and its Work, by Rich- 
ard Lewis, secretary of the Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution, isan interesting and valuable 
addition to the literature of an interesting 
subject, although the literary merits of the 
book are not great.———To the Allen and 
Greenough Latin series has been added A 
Method of instruction in Latin (Ginn Brothers), 


by J. H. Allen and J. B. Greenough, designed 
to peat psy the Latin grammar of the 
authorsand to simplify its study. Starting 
Out, a Story of the Ohio Hills (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) is a bright, graphic, and entertaining 
story, of sound moral tone. The author is 
Rev. Alexander Clark, editor of The Methodist 

and an occasional contributor to our 
own columns.———Robert Carter and Brothers 
republish fn this country, from English sheets, 
Dr. Horatius Bonar’s new book, The Rent Veil, 




















NOTES. 


A NEw illustrated monthly magazine, called 
“The National,” bas been established at 
Washington. It is conducted by J. Bradley 
Adams and Jobn P. Young, and the first 
number (for February) contains 140 pages, 
with two pieces of music as supplements. 
We are glad to learn that Professor C. K. 
Adams’s “Democracy and Monarchy in 
France” has already gone into a second edi- 
tion, which has had the benefit of a thorough 
revision. Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. 
have in press Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
“Narrative of the Awakening”; ‘‘ Fireside 
Homilies,” by the late Dean Alford; * Through 
Normandy,”’ by Katherine 8. Macquoid ; *‘ The 
Wreck of the ‘ Ville du Havre,’ by N. Weiss ; 
and “The Town Crier,’’ by the author of 
“ Misunderstood.” F. B. Patterson, of 
this city, will publish during the year a ‘‘ Pan- 
oramic History of Old New York,” consisting 
of fac-similes of early maps, old advertise- 
ments, views of buildings, portraits, etc. He 
will also shortly issue a yolume of poems by 
George A. Baker, Jr., who has contributed 
clever vers de société to Scribner. 


The management of the Brooklyn Mercantile 
Library is now in so competent and industrious 
hands as to be sure of an increasing favor with 
its local public and a growing reputation 
throughout the country. We have lately had 
occasion to examine the lists of recent addi- 
tions, and have been gratified to note the 
excellent judgment shown in the selection of 
most of its books. A library of this sort 
must of course contain, in obedience to 
public taste, very many volumes of a merely 
popular and even sensational interest; but thgre 
is abundant opportunity fora judicious man- 
agement of purchases to include in the addi- 
tions no small number of books of a higher class 
and some of value to the special and advanced 
student. Those of experience in library 
work, or some of them, can also testify that by 
the exercise of discretion and moderation the 
public taste can be very perceptibly educated 
in the matter of choice of books. Indications 
of discreetness and wisdom are very plainly to 
be seen in the Brooklyn lists of additions, and 
the Mercantile Library of our neighboring city 
seems likely to benefit not only those who re- 
sort to its well-appointed reading-room or take 
from its shelvés Mrs, Southworth, Jules Verne, 
and Miss Braddon ; but also those whose tastes 
are for the higher kinds of reading and the 
more remote branches of study. It is still 
true, however, that too many volumes of 
transient fiction are added to this and nearly 
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all similar libraries, thus encouragiyg authors 
and publishers to issue and the public to read 
& vast amount of ephemeral trash, 


The Cornhill Magazine for January contains 
a very able article on James Russell Lowell’s 
poetry, by a critic who only permits us to know 


. that his initials are“ F. T.”’ This is his frank 


beginning: 


‘** Many years ago, being in profound iguor- 
ance of all things American, we happened to 
stumble upon a cepy of the ‘Biglow Papers, 
then fresh from the press. The allusions to 
contemporary political details were as obscure 
to us as an Egyptian hieroglyphic. We should 
have been hopelessly floored by the questions 
which will probably be set in some examina- 
fion paper of the future. What was that 
‘darned proviso matter’ about which a dis- 
tinguished candidate ‘never had a grain of 
doubt’? Who was ‘Davis of Miss. ’? and why 
was he likely to place the perfection of bliss in 
‘skinning that same old coon’? What was 
the plan which ‘ chipped the shell at Buffalo of 
setting up old Van’? Upon these and num- 
berless other difficulties, some of which, it 
may be added, still remain buried for us in the 
profoundest night, we could only look in the 
spirit which causes a youthful candidate to 
twist his hair into knots and vaguely interro- 
| erg repay space, in hopes of an answer. 

ut, dark as the allusions might be, there was 
a spirit and humorin Mr. Biglow’s utterances 
= shone through all superficial perplext- 

eas 
and the writer grew to appreciate Mr. Lowell’s 
genius to the fall. ‘Later familiarity,” he 
goes on to say, ‘has only increased our affection 
for the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ ”” which seem to him 
superior to the Rolliad, the Anti-Jacobin, the 
Knife-Grinder, and all other similar poems. 
But the critic shall speak for himself ina few 
extracts from the remainder of his admirable 


paper: 

**Hosea Biglow hasa most deep and genuine 
sentiment running through all his quaint and 
even riotous humor. His politics may strike 
gome readers as fanatical, and his views of war 
as formed too much upon the Quaker model. 
But every line he writes contains a protest 
agaitist hypocrisy, time-serving, and tyranny in 
the name of the noblest pf human feelings. 
Justice to the poor and down-trodden awakes 
bis enthusiasm ; and the demagogues whom he 
attacks are those who flatter the tyrant, not 
those who appeal, however erroneously, 
to his victims. Poetry is not neces- 
sarily the better because its moral is 
sounder, and some of the dullest of all hu- 
man beings have been martyrs to the best of 
causes. But the combination of deep and gen- 
erous sympathy with a keen perception of the 
ludicrous is the substratum of the finest kind 
of humor ; and it is that which enables Biglow 
to pass, withoutany sense of discord, from pure 
satire into strains of genuine poetry. ... 
It is the special merit of the ‘Biglow Papers’ that 
even in the purely ludicrous parts—in the ad- 
ventures, for example, of Birdofredum Sawin— 
we feel that the laugher is no mere cynic. 
Under his rough outside aud his Quaker garb 
there bursts a touch of the true Tyrteus or 
Korner fire. This distinguishes the ‘Biglow Pa- 
pers’ from the more recent exhibitions of what 
is called Yankee humor. The mon must be 
straitlaced beyond all reasonable limits who 
would refuse to langh at some of the ‘ goaks’ 
‘of Artemus Ward or even of Mark Twain. But 
we laugh and have done with;it, The fun of 
such writers is rapidly becoming a mere trick, 
and, to say the truth, a very offensive trick. 
The essence of that mechanical product which 
now calls itself Yankee humor is a simple cyn- 
icism which holds that there is something es- 
sentially funny in brutality or irreverence. A 
man fancies that he is a delicate humorist be- 
cause he has learnt the art of talking of mur- 
ders as comic incidents and mixing sacred feel- 
ings with vulgarizing associations. The mind 
which finds permanent pleasure in travestics 
of all that has stirred the imaginations of man- 
kind, in poking fun at antiquity and sticking 
a cigar iu the mouth of a Greek statue is sure- 
ly not in an enviable condition. . . . 

**Mr, Lowell is too genuinea humorist not to 
express his character in more methods than 
ene. The prose essays which have been 
collected in two volumes bear in their way the 
stamp of his authorship as plainly as any of 
his poetic utterances. They show that the 
University of Harvard has one of the most 
accomplished of living English scholars for 
professor of modern literature. Our ancient 
poets—and, indeed, those of France and Italy— 
have evidently been to him the objects not of 
a mere cursory study, but of a loverlike devo- 
tion. He enjoys our old dramatists as sin- 
cerely a8 Charles Lamb, though with a less 
extravagapvt devotion, and has studied the 
minutize of language as accurately as the most 
persistent of Dryasdusts without becoming a 
pedant.” 

Of the ‘‘Commemoration Ode” these hearty 
words are spoken: 

“Throughout the ode the stream of song 
flows at once strong and deep. The poet is 
speaking from his heart, and with a solemnity, 
a pathos, and elevation of feeling worthy of a 
great event. Few official copies of verses 
composed by invitation on set occasions escape 
the condemnation of coldness and formality. 
Little would be lost to our literature if all the 
verses written by laureates, as laureates, were 
summarily burnt, Butfcr once we feel that 
we are listening to aman whose whole heart, 
pent up by yéars of disappointment and sus- 
pense, bas at last launched itself into a song of 
triumph. There is no unworthy element of 
petty spite or unworthy complacency to jar 
upon us. Whatever may be our political sym- 
pathies, we wust be indifferent, not to the 
cause of the North, but to the cause’of human- 
ity, not to be carried away by the energy of the 

¢ declamation. The triumph is rot of- 
ensive, because it is free from meanness ; and 
the patriotism implies a generous rejoicing 
that the oppressed have been freed from bond- 
age and the poor lifted out of the dust. To 
quote a fragment from such a poem is neces- 
sarily to do it injustice, and we must be con- 
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nt with ;eferring our readers to it as the one 

oetical product of the great Civil War which 
will deserve to live by theside of the last in- 
augural message of the murdered President, 
whom it eulogizes with a singular felicity.” 
Certain faultsof Mr. Lowell’s are apparent to 
his critic, who does not hesitate to mention 
them. Of these area flavor of Keats, a sug- 
gestion of Wordsworth, and the occasional 
lack of breezy naturalness every reader of 
Lowell has now and then to note. But so 
heartily enthusiastic, so readable, and yet so 
just an estimate of a living poet we have sel- 
dom seen. sis 
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SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


containing descriptions and rules for the euv 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


A New Sunday-school Magazine. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Etc. 
Not to interfere with the “Snnday-school Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1875. 





The Normal Class. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for the Discussion of all Sunday-school Topics; the 
publication of Normal Class Outlines; Normal 
Class Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schools; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
school News; Notes from all parts of 
the world; Valuable Papers on 
Teaching; Sunday - school 
History, Administration, 
etc., etc., etc., etc. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 
FIRST NUMBER READY DECEMBER th. 





SIZE of “ The Normal Class”: 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICE of “ The Normal Class”: $1.50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York, 


A Woman in Armor. 


An American story of thrilling interest just begun 
in HEARTH AND HOME, the great illustrated weekly 
magazine. Price reduced to $2.50 per year. Single 
number six cents. At news-stands or by mail. Great 
inducements to agents and clubs. The Graphic Come 
pany, Publishers, 39—41 Park Place, New York. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing complete and concise Biographic- 
al Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries and Accounts of the Various 
Subjects of Mythology, with the Correct Pro- 
nuociation of their Names. By J. THomas, 
A.M.,M.D. Imperial 8yo, 2345 pages, One 
vol., Sheep, $15. Two vols., Cloth, $22, Also 
in fine bindings. 
thé abanimous opttion ef disingniumed gover, to 
the best work of the kind ever published.”—Phiadel- 
phia Ledger. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally. Descriptive 
ciaculars mailed on application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market 8St., Philadelphia, 
NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Scie 


ence. $ a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. -Sena 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 


D, APPELTON ‘0, 
PUBLISHERS AND BO: KSECLERS, 
, 49and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 


Jean Ingelow 


writes every week for HEARTH AND HOME, the great 


























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Save every/@s 








chased to order at lowest ces. 

Also 24 experience of years as &@ publisher of 

New York city papers per aereny He me to mect the 

needs of advertisers. er to Publishers of this and 

all other gtr Ay 

J0s. H.R. RDS, Advertising and Purchasing 
P.-0. Box 401. Ofiice 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
&@™ Save on Holiday, Birthday, and Wedding Gifts. 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR. §1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


Thrilling Stories, 


brilliant miscellaneous features, and pictorial em- 
bellishments unequaled every week in HEARTH 
AND HoME, the great illustrated weekly am ey 4 
Price reduced to only $2.50a year. Single co ny 


t news-stands or by po 6 paid. 
en clubs. The Sh Sd 








cents. 
Great inducéments to ts an 
Company, Publishers, é Park Place, New 

Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO. publish the 
brated on and $500 Ree Stories, The Pansy Bons 
and upward of three hundred other choice books for 
the Family and 8. 8. Libraries. Catalogues 
Any volume sent postpaid on reeeipt of price. : 





illustrated weekly magazine. Price reduced to only 


$2.50 per 7. Single copies six cents. At news- 
stands or by mail, postage paid. Great inducements 
to agents and clubs. The Graphic Company, Pub- 
lishers, 39—41 Park Place, New York, 


1875.—Postpaid.—$ 1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Ned Youngest Readers. SUPERB- 
Nymber. Subsct Send ten cents for a Sample 








ber. Subscribe NOW. 
JOUN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Bosten. 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Uhoice 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR. 
A new niomhiythe “Window and Flower Gar. 
of sixteen pages, devoted to the 
ture of flowers. $1.15 per year, with a premium of 
$l worth of Plants at Catalogue rates, sent by mail 
id. The paper contains Catalogue an 

of Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds for 1875, with instruec- 
tion how to make the “ Calla” bloom freely all winter. 
paarose PS ne » nega to 
TLIN VERSO. side Green ew 

Brighton Beaver Co., Pa. eT 


Fated to be Free. 
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HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME 


WILMINGTON, Del. 


¥or the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 


qqiealthtal Toten, mild, short winters, 
thorough Yapaigwen, Hygienic Diet, Water 
wedish Movements,” “ Health 
it,” skilled and exparienced d physicians’ For cireu- 
oy ae SEY ID, M. D., or MARY 





SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


4NVOICE and 
SCRAP BOOK. 


A NEW article and a great im. 
provement on old style. Also 


‘Shipman’s Achesive Letter File, 


ian OLD article in general use by 
Railroads, Insurance and Express Companies, Bank- 
+3rs, Business Men, and Book-keepers. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, 
Stationers, No. 10 Murray St. 


“Mill's Essays on Religion,” 


8Svo, $2.50. 


~ Considering both the in- 
tensity and the direction of 
the apprehensions of the theo- 
logical world at present, how 
terrijied men are at the pros- 
pect of being driven by sci- 
exce keadlong into a forlorn 
wilderness Of atheism and 
materialism, we may see rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
itaén sense of relief when it is 
ifeund that, so far from shut- 
iting the door of hope on all 
ithe religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator of 
positive modes of thought in 
this generation closes his 
speculative work in the world 

with (such) propositions.’ 
—Fortnightly Review. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. ¥. 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
On account of the depressed condition of business, 
{ have on hand a very large stock of my own Publica- 


sions, suitable for ret Libraries, which I 
fave concluded to 0 


AT ONE-HALF THE RETAIL PRICE! 


There are 250 different volumes and about 1,000 
“Phe! of each 








anteed to be pers feck 4 pay sawte 

Catalogues, giving a ful p—_— ae of every volume 
here offered, = now ready, and will be sent to any 
ome who applies. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 


21 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 


13 Astor Place, New York, 
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¢ 4 
SAYS OF LORD MACA APLA 
= r one be prey - eM. : 

“ The type is of goo ize an perfectly readable 
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One vol., 
“ Prof. Wilkinson is a graceful ot an acu 
a ic, and an hinker.””. » FH... 
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THE HISTORY OFS 
SINRICH mecHoeen PAR. 
New" tition 1 vol, mo. $1.75. 





A Wonder 


‘of Art, a marvel of economy, and unequaled in 


thrilling stories and brilliant miscellaneous features 
is HEARTH AND HOME, the great filustrated weekly 
magazine. A magnificent Steel Reproduction of 
some famous picture every week, free, as a supple- 
ment. Price reduced to only $2.50° per year. sha ngle 
number six cents. At news-stands or by mail, pos - 

aid. Great inducements to ses and elubs. 

EA ya Company, Fublishers, 89-41 Park Place, New 
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EDUCATION , 
MAPLEWOOD. i25xe 


pa Pittsfield, Mass C. V. SPEAR, 


Princi Sixty-eighth Pay Ay term 
16th, 1s. Facilities and location widely knows. niaee 


Conservatory of Music aff 

oO berli in best t instructions i in all cao 

Send for circulars to 

ort Oe F. B. RIC. 

Conservatory of Musio, 
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open its. next term F February hes 
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DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carm 
The Spr Sessi ssion of 19 weeks opens } February inte lth. 
GEO. ©, EMITH, A. M. 
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. TEACHERS wantt sitio: 
= Knevican Sehool inpinite® App Fors. hemeeg 
for teachers now good. J 'W. Schermerhorn, 4 Bona st. 


pbolden Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, Bridge. 
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HEALTH LIFT 


A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTE! 


for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY 


DOUBLES THE STRENGTH IN THREE MONTHS. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES. 


REMOVES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERALVITALITY. 
RECOMMENDED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Call and invest igate, 
or send for full particulars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO. 
46 E.l4th St. NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 




















GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. Pe 


te ow! ed to he best Boo 
for Revival a aun ne acheal Wa rr 
Specimen, a ny u, ™m on receipt of ork, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
IT Is 


THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


amore extended sale than any Book 
ten ne stunfiar character ever before issued. The 
demand for ele of 30 copies (which are sent by 

mail a oe fomen 0 cts.) is in nearly every 
epee 7! large ordere, showing that 
the eeeueene ds the Book are its sure recom- 

nm on. ‘Addreas eli “orde rders to the pub- 
ishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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26 Grove St., N.Y. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CETZE’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


has established its superiority over other Organ In- 
structors and is now the most popular book. Price 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


The only thorough Piano Jagenetge. All good teach- 
ers are adopting it. Price $3.75. . 


THE SABBATH. 


The best of Choir Books. Ada nee to all denomina- 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Duets for Violin or Flute-and Piano. Beautiful ar- 
rancement of } aoe melodies. Within moe of all 
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Che Independent, 


COMFORTED. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








Tiere are who tell me I should be 
So firm of faith, so void of fear, 
So filled with calm, courageous cheer 
{Assured through Christ’s security 
There is a place prepared), that I 
Should dare not be afraid to die. 


They question of the nameless dread 
With lifted brow, as if I let 
Untoward human weakness fret 

My spirit overmuch, and tread 
Through even sunshine paths beneath 
The ever conscious chili of death. 


They talk about the fuller life, 
Ungarmented of clinging clay ; 
And marvel I should care to stay 
*Mid the distraction and the strife 
That rasp the flesh and blur the eye— 
Since only they are safe who die. 


Who calls it cowardice to shrink 
Before the avouchment that not one 
Of all time’s myriad myriads—none 
Whose feet have crossed the fatal brink— 
Has ever come to breathe life’s breath 
Again and tell us what te death ? 


We know that into outmost space, 
Snatched sheer of earth, the spirit goes, 
Alone, stark, silent, But who knows 

The awful whitherward ?—the place 
That never any mortal eye 
Had glimpse of, into which we die ? 


Wo knows? Godonly. On his word 
I wholly rest, I solely lean— 
The single voice that sounds between 
Tly eternities! No ear hath heard 
One whisper else, one faintest breath, 
That bath revealed the why of death. 


I think of all who’ve passed the strife— 
Wan women, who have failed to face 
With bravery of timorous grace 
‘The daily apprehensive life— 
Who yet, with passionate arms stretched 
high, 
Through ecstasy, could smile and die. 


Sweet, tender children, who would scare 

To walk beneath the dark alone, 

With none whose hand might bold their own, 
Who've met the Terror unaware, 

And called it, with their passing breath, 

An angel, dreaming not ’twas Death. 


And Iam comforted. Because 
The grace that bore these tremblers through 
Can fold its strength about me too, 
Andshow me that my quailiug was, 
As theirs, a phantom that will fly, 
Dawn-smitten, when I come to die, 


Hope, @ fair vision, calm and bright, 
Points where my risen Lord hath lain ; 
And Faith accepts his bitter pain 

(My other angel clothed in white !), 

As born for love of me, and saith: 
** Behold! he slays the slayer, Death!” 


Therefore I cleave with simple trust, 
Amid my griefs, amid my fears, 
Through the procession of my years, 

The years that bear me back to dust, 

And ery: ** Ah! Christ, if thou be nigh, 
I shall be strong and glad to die,” 





PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES. 


‘A LECTURE, 
BY RICHARD 8, STORRS, D.D, LL.D. 





Dr. STORRS gave his third and final lecture last 
week on“ The Conditions of Success in Preaching 
without Notes’ at the Union Theological Seminary, 
in this city, a report of which is given below.) 





Mr. President and Gentlemen :—1 am con- 
scious, to my regret, of having omitted in 
wy last lecture—and, indeed, in each of my 
lectures—many things I would have liked 
to say. It is necessarily so in the treat- 
ment of a large subject. But each of the 
points now to be discussed ought really to 
occupy an hour, instead of being all com- 
pressed into a single lecture. It is like try- 
ing to squeeze a thousand volumes into a 
single book-case, or the entire furniture of 
a room into acouple of trunks. I shall be 
obliged to speak rapidly, cursorily, and, I 
fear, in an unsatisfactory manner to you. 

The mental and physical conditions of 
success in preaching without notes, spoken 
of last week, are important in themselves-— 
stili anore so when connected with the 
moral and spiritual conditions which -are 
ulterior and supreme, and upon which I 
shall speak to-day. 

(Ly You should have a distinct and ener- 
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getic sense of the importance of the par- 
ticular subject on which you are preaching 
at any particular time. I said the other 
day that a minister must have as a pre- 
requisite a belief in the divine origin of the 
Gospel. So I assume that he should have a 
distinct and particular sense of the im- 
portance of the subject in hand. It is-of 
importance if it-is a part of the Gospel. 
If the subject is nota part, the minister 
should not speak upon it. Different themes 
vary in importance. The doctrine of sin 
‘and native depravity, the atonement, or the 
resurrection of Christ will have a more 
special significance than many other themes. 
The 28d and 5ist psalms have a peculiar 
interest to all. But the minister should 
threw himself energetically, earnestly into 
whatever subject he istreating. Itisa part 
of the Divine Word, one of the thoughts of 
God, which he has spoken to man through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. This you 
are to teach. to otheis, realizing the im- 
portance of each particular part, for 
the foundation, shaft, capital are all 
indispensable to a perfect column; 
and the hand and head are as truly of 
importance to the body as the heart and 
brain. God sometimes takes the humblest 
instruments and makes them of vast sig- 
nificance in the affairs of men. The rod of 
Moses was nothing in itself; but when used 
to separate the waters of the Red Sea it 
was a mighty power. Discussing and illus- 
trating a simple trait of character may do 
more good to the congregation than declar- 
ing a great doctrine. A narrative discourse 
may be more useful than the explanation 
of a prophecy. But, whatever is your sub- 
ject, remember it is of importance in itself. 
Rivet your mind on it as if there were no 
other subject. Keepit in distinct contem- 
plation. If the subject will bear serious 
and continued -contemplation, it is worthy 
of pulpit discussion; but if the further you 
study the more theoretical and hollow the 
subject becomes, you will know it is not 
worth your while to preach upon it. Such 
a theme would resemble iron pyrites, which 
at first sight sparkles and looks as gold, but 
when held in the hand is found to be com- 
paratively light and worthless. Take a 
subject, view it on all sides; then, if you 
feel your heart is in it you will know it to be 
worth presenting to your people. I do not 
mean that you should give special import- 
ance to one side of a question, nor that you 
should dwell on one question continually: 
Some ministers have man’s original sin in 
mind when they preach; others, his final 
salvation. I knew of a minister who had 
foreordination on the. brain and would 
preach it continually, so that what Robert 
Hall said of an English minister might 
almost have been applied to him—that he 
had been foreordained from eternity to be 
a fool. [fLaughter.] But preaching with- 
out notes does not tend to%make a minister 
narrow-minded. 

Treat each subject amply, courageous- 
ly, with enthusiasm. If you speak on 
faith, show precisely what it is, what rela- 
tions it bears.to eternal life, how it has in 
it the element of power and holiness. Make 
it as clear as the spire of Grace Church ap- 
peared as I walked up Broadway this after- 
noon. Show the heroism of faith and the 
mighty force with which it works—how it 
gives confidence to the sailor, crashing 
through the ice-fields of the Arctic seas; 
or the traveler, crossing the deserts of Af. 
rica; or Columbus, making his perilous 
voyage. His ignorant sailors thought he 
would slide off the rim of the planet; but he 
in his faith found America. Faith gives 
the power that moves the world. It makes 
us happy now and will give us blessed 
enjoyment in another world. Study every 
subject in a simlar way, and then impress it 
with emphasis upon others, whether it be 
the doctrine of depravity, regeneration, 
atonement, or Christian biography. Car- 
lyle, in his cynical way, somewhere says 
that the candid juigment of mankind will 
in general require that, when one wishes to 
speak in so seriousa world as ours, he 
should bave something to speak about. Go 
through and through the subject under dis- 
cussion ; the congregation will expect you 
to be thoroughly posted. I have said there 
is a disadvaniage in exchanging when you 
speak without notes. But there is a great- 
er disadvantage, so far as the congregation 
are concerned, in using the essay, for it is 





impossible to throw. an equal enthusiasm 
into itat a second reading. A manuscript 
yellow with time has not power enough in 
it to convert a mouse. 

(IL) You should bear in mind through the 
entire discourse a definite end, and endeavor 
to make a practical impression upon the 
people. This will be important in speak- 
ing with notes; it is indispensable in speak- 
ing without notes. Intéllectual excitement 
is without warmth ; it never bas vital force ; 
it rarely produces a practical impression 
upon the congregation. The heating pow- 
er is in the moral nature; it gives power and 
impulse. A minister requires this to give 
unity, progressiveness, celerity to his mind. 
He needs to havea definite end in view when 
he delivers bisgermon—in order to the con- 
verging of all the subordinate thoughts into 
one grand thought, like the various brooks 
on @ mountain side, which converge as they 
pour downward into the valley, forming 
one large stream. With this definite end 
in view, you avoid discursiveness, which is 
fatal and always wearisome to the con- 
gregation. Imagine a man taking the in- 
terview of Joho the Baptist with Jesus for 
the subject of his sermon, and first speak- 
ing of the scenery of Judea -in which 
they lived; then of the Jews, who were the 
inhabitants; then the relation of the Jews 
to the Roman Empire, and the Roman Em- 
pire to the civilized world; and then to yo 
on kiting through the universe, so that the 
time is all gone before he returns to his text. 

In the matter of style this is also im- 
portant. Some one says that the style of 
Tertullian is splendid; but it is dark, like 
ebony. The style of those who devote 
themselves exclusively to writing often be- 
eomes like a stiff and gorgeous dress—only 
suitable to be worn on parade. Others’ lan- 
guage is a wash of words, a mass of verb- 
jage. You can measure it off by yards. 
Dr. Emends says: ‘‘ Style should be like 
glass—very transparent and very little 
sash.” ButI say that style is to thought 
what the body is to the spirit. lt must be 
sympathetic, vital, harmonious; now facile 
and now strong. Such a style as this 
comes by work. You cannot find it in 
books or at the seminary. You can only 
gain it by training yourselves to speak to 
men with a distinct end in view. 

A man who is really at work with a 
purpose will pray over a sermon, and so he 
will get the power that comes by contact 
with the Divine Mind—the power from the 
closet, as well as from the study. This will 
help you in the divine end which you have 
in view. Paul hada distinct purpose in 
view when he said: ‘‘I press toward the 
mark.” It is as good a rule in sermonizing 
asin living. Ibad a friend in the seminary 
who said that he liked to discuss subjects; 
but he never knew what todo with them 
after that. Such a man hardly has any 
function in the pulpit. 

(IIL) Havein mind distinct individuals in 
the congregation whose needs you are famil- 
iar with, whose habits you know. Before 
the days of seminaries the young men who 
studied with the minister were benefited by 
coming in contact with individuals in the 
congregation. You may get this in your 
mission work or Bible classes. I know 
while at Andover I had a Bible class in the 
church, from which I received more useful 
experience than in the lecture-room. The 
effectiveness of Dr. Nettleton’s sermons lay 
in the fact that he had in mind individuals. 
A lawyer during the first part of his address 
to the jury may win over five to his side, 
then after a little while two more may 
come, then another, and so on till two are 
left. He then applies himself to gain these, 
He speaks with intensity and force to each 
individually, until they are both finally 
brought to the conviction which he desires, 

Twenty-five years ago I had a conversa- 
tion with a gentleman in my parish, a man 
who occupied a high civil and social posi- 
tlon. The general tenor of his remarks was 
that he was a fatalist ; everything occurred in 
the worldas God designed. All things would 
come out well in the end; but that was all, 
His belief was at variance with the Bible 
and Christ’s teaching. 1 determined to 
push this thought out of his mind. I took 
one argument after another, scmetimes 
bringing them in from different points of 
view, using all the forces of reason and per. 
suasion. The cannonading before the Cem- 
etery Hill at Gettysburg made a noise; but 





it was the rifle that did the business. Have 
@ concentrated purpose. Christ did. not 
come into the world to elaborate discourses, 
A sneering remark or an affectionate inquiry 
brought out a practical discourse. Do nov 
have a series of pet subjects to preach upon. 
Study variety. If you have a skeptic in 
your congregation, try to brush away his 
doubts by preaching a sermon peculiarly 
adapted to him. If you have an infidel, 
make him believe; if a lurkwarm person, 
stir him up; if an undecided man, urge 
him to righteousness; if a sorrowful 
person, preach a sermon of comfort. The 
congregation is a microcosm—old; young, 
all classes belong to it. Continue preach- 
ing to individuals. Keep it up. Your ex- 
pectations may not be realized. Your 
preaching may be much less effective than 
you supposed, and the response to it 
may be other than you anticipated. A 
lady on board a steamer once saw two 
sailors quarrel and come to blows. She 
fainted at the sight of one of them, whose 
head was badly hurt. Being carried below, 
she became seasick. When she came on 
deck, several days after, the first man she 
saw (and he was at the wheel) was the one 
she had seen fighting. ‘‘ How is your head 
to-day?” she inquired: What was her sur- 
prise to bear him say: ‘‘ West, nor’west, 
and running free.” [Laughter.] Men will 
seem much impressed in church on Sun- 
day, and be as secular or as skeptical as 
ever a day or two after. 

(IV.) Carry with you the immense conse- 
quences which depend upon your words as 
vou preach, Itis not ancient history. or 
law that you teach, but the facts and truths 
of the Bible. If you are the living Gospel 
within yourself, then you will have force 
and can bring the Gospel in contact with 
the men in your congregation. Little 
things will turn them one way or the other. 
The distance of a few feet determines 
whether a stream of water will flow into 
the Mississippi River or the Atlantic Ocean. 
Two travelers from Montreal may ride on 
the same train. The change of a switch 
may send one to Albany, San Francisco, 
Hong Kong, and the other to Boston, 
across the Atlantic, to London. Never be 
forgetful of your hearers. Never under 
any circumstances be afraid to stand 
boldly in your pulpit. A national 
crisis will show the metal a true states- 
man is made of. A minister will bave 
power when he feels this responsibility. I 
believe that every man should use the 
power which God has given him; but at the 
same time he should avoid sensationalism. 
Ministers often become sensational by 
imitating. But imitation is hypocrisy. 
Sensational bosh ina sermon is like fifty 
pots of mustard to an ounce of meat. When 
a man has got the teasing desire for this kind 
of preaching there is no bope for him. An 
Indian convert, in bis examination for a 
license to preach, years ago, was asked 
what original sin was. ‘‘Ii do not know 
what it is in others,” said he; ‘* but 
in me it is laziness.” Now this may 
have developed into actual  transgres- 
sion [laughter], as I fear it does with 
many ministers to-day. A minister who 
preaches without notes may grow in- 
dolent and protract the preparation of his 
sermon till the last day or so of the week. 
This indolence isthe dry rot of the pulpit 
to-day. 

(V.) You always should carry into the 
pulpit with you the presence of the Master. 
How sweet is the thought that where one 
or two are gathered together in his name 
there he is to comfort and bless. He is in 
this room, in a great cathedral, in a small 
prayer-meeting, in South African huts. 
Wherever you go he will be one of your 
listeners. The sense of fhe presence of 
Christ with us will make the Gospel which 
we preach pneumatic, not somatic; spirit- 
ual, not external. From it comes strength: 
Paul felt it when he said: “At my first 
answer no man stood with me ; but all men 
forsook me. Nevertheless, the Lord stood 
by me and strengthened me.” If Paul 
needed the presence of Christ, we need it. 

Finally. Be perfectly careless of criticism 
and expect success. You will meet with 


criticism everywhere, and it will teach you. ° 


You cannot avoid criticism by anything 
you learn from your professors or from 
these lectures, Speaking without manu- 


script will, undodBtedly, provoke criticism, 
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is like a sketch; the coloring may be good, 
but it will lack microscopic exactness. 
There will always be an Iago in your con- 
gregation, who will be nothing if not crit- 
ical. But many of the criticisms about you 
will be as unintelligible and as wortb- 
less as the criticisms you hear in a 
popularart gallery. Pay attention, however, 
to those which are just. If youare thought 
to be too doctrinal, be a little more practi- 
cal; if too florid, be precise and condensed. 
Sheridan, when laughed down in the House 
of Commons, said: ‘‘It is in me; and” 
(with an oath) “it shallcome out.” Now 
leave out the oath, but make the vow. 

Then, too, expectsuccess. I do not mean 
honor, glory, or what the world calls suc- 
cess; but success in preaching—baving the 
power in you which will convert sinners. 
Success is certain in the end. Peter had it 
in view when he said: ‘‘ Looking for and 
hasting [unto] the coming of the day of 
God.” Leave out the word unto and the 
meaning is clearer. It was not suicide but 
success which he contemplated. 

The speaker, in closing, gave a brief sum- 
mation of the principal points of the three 
lectures, and hoped that the blessing of 
God might rest on the young men present 
as they went out into the world to preach 
the Gospel. 


You cannot expect the same finish in 
preaching without notes as with notes. It 





A youNG gentleman had been told thata 
sudden shock of frigbt would cure the bic- 
cups, and the other evening, while he was 
studying his lesson for the morrow by 
drawing a picture of the schoolma’am on 
bis slate, his respected progenitor was 
seized with a fit of hic-cups. The old gen- 
tleman was tilted back in his chair, with 
his feet resting on the top of the stove, and 
the young hopeful concluded to try the 
cure on him. Just as the old man was 
“‘rastling” with a heart-breaking bic the 
boy jumped and yelled ‘“‘ Fire!’ The old 
man was just getting out cub—cuh, but he 
never got it out. He gave a jump which 
tilted over the chair, and, in endeavoring to 
regain his lost equilibrium, his feet flew up 
against the table, upsetting itand a stu- 
dent lamp which stood upon it, and his 
head landed in the ashes on the stove- 
hearth. The old lady, hearing the racket, 
came running infrom the kitchen and 
tripped over the old man’s prostrate form, 
knocking down a what-not, with a lot of 
glass and China ornaments. When tbat 
boy’s father arose from the wreck and 
shook the ashes and splinters of glass out 
of his hair and clotaes be was cured of 
the hic-cups, but there was a look of stern- 
ness in his eye. The boy can’t play tag now 
and he sits on the edge of the seat at 
school, and lies on his front when in bed, 
and silently murmurs that the old man can 
hic-cup his old head off before he will ever 
try to cure him again. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
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TE INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high pesitipa which it 
has held inthe past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts will be made to furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religieus and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 





Jor the money paid as a Subscriber to Toe INDE- 


PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with ‘THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper publisved. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; ee, ey subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra jor postage, as per rates given belov. 

tay~ Lom subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only 33 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for on'y forty- 
nine weeks. 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 


OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
. TION PROCLAMATION. ° 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most strixing and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are nowliving, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratificatioa. We have 
given away as premiums over 13.000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to new subscribers 
for THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage paid, 
including the above Engraving... ....0++...0. .83 45 

Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 pm: n 
advance, postage paid, including t above 
DGTOOUNEE . .d5 50s. Show avn ces decgsivcegiccs bi heck 640 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 

SEDGWICK, MRS. SIGOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KENNEDY, MRs. Mow- 
ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KEN- 
DALL, MORRIS, Por, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 
SImMs, P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, 
BANCROFT, PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECH 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, Mrs. STOWE, Mrs. KIRKLAND, 
WHITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
SAXE, STODDARD, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 
We believe this to be gne of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to new 
subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


ht <P $3 45 


ie sles hint biebcgs oo@authin 6 40 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by ‘21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. Ff. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “‘Rmancipation Proclama- 
tion’’), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 


branch of which is suspended a os . In this swing 
m the 
holding a buttercup under ber chin as a test whether 


Esquimaux dog, which seems to take a deep interest 
in the proceedings; while in the background is a sail- 
post upon the | tel ing at the base of a —_. 


2: ad 
abundance; and the picture is onesuggestive of mod. 
esty, innocence, happiness. Itis a deligh 
household picture, suited to any parlor or drawing- 
room. 
This picture has every 2 ofa ine oil 
ainting and looks as well as many paintings which 
}+ for to $50, or even more. We shall GIVE IT 
{Sutouter euezear ir advance, postage paid 
ul , On . 
including tonmnounted) ‘3 
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admiration of it and pronounce it positively splendid. 
These two pictures we have had chromoed, at eroat 
expense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. They would sell rea‘lily at the 
print stores.a $5 each, or $10 for the pair; yet_we 
will GIVE BOTH OF THEM to subscribers for THE 
INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage paid, 
including both the above Chromos, mounted on 
thick Binders’ Board, Sized and Varnished, 


ke 
ready for framing... .... ..00+..cee0e* dicein 6.33 $3 45 
The same, including both Chromos, on a Canvas 
Stretcher, for 25 cents extra, OF ......-..+++ 3d 70 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of 
Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is 
completed and ready for delivery. Our subscrib- 
ers and friends will 


which includes postage, or by renewing their sub. 
scriptions for one year (if not In arrears) and sending 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 
$6.40 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
$6.40 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

. RiShie has engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including both of the above Engravings. .3.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincotn’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘Che work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 

erms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above Engraving, ....+..... $3.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous painting, 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.”” We will present 
this book to subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
aid, including the above book... .........-.... 2B. 

We will also send the above book as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz, 
$3.20 (which includes postee). 


‘6s PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘*Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price #8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the money, $3.20 each, which in- 
cludes postage, (89.60 in all), in advance; or who 
will renew their own subscriptions for four years ir 
advance and pay us $12.80. The‘ Wringer” will be 
delivered at our office or sent by express, as may be 
directed. 
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NOTICES. 


tf” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

t2@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless panied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
servea. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE NEGRO. 


Tr is evident that there is a crisis at the 
South and will be for some time to come. 
If we are fairly through with it by the end 
of this century we may congratulate our- 
selves. It is almost ten years since the 
fruit of the Appomatox apple tree was 
gathered; but turbulence and fraud have 
filled the whole decade and the prospects 
of tranquillity are not much brighter than 
they-were when Lee gave up his sword. 
We might have known then, if we had 
stopped to think, that the conditions of 
society at the South were such that there 
could be no true peace for many years. 
What we might then have prophesied we 
can now read in the newspapers. The tre- 
mendous overturning which the war made 
in the social as weil as in the political con- 
ditions of the South*has produced a chaos 
out of which order will finally be evoked, 
no doubt; but it will take time. Four mil- 
lions of ignorant and imbruted serfs cannot 
be made into voters and officeholders by 
an edict, without grave abuses of the politi- 
cal franchise. The Whites, on the other 
hand, injured by these abuses and irritated 
by the sudden elevation to political equality 
of the race that has so long been in bondage 
to them, are manifesting their exasperation 
by measures of intimidation and violence. 
A large proportion of the Whites are as ig- 
norant as the Negroes; a very small propor- 
tion of the whole population is fit for liber- 
ty. When popular government is set up in 
such communities disorders are sure to 
follow. There is reason enough for the 
troubles of the South in the ignorance of 
the population. The antipathy of races 
and the natural hostility between the ex- 
slaves and their former masters are not the 
bottom causes of the conflicts now going 
on. They simply determine the loca! erup- 
tions of a constitutional malady. 

How to cure ‘this malady, that is the 
question. Phil. Sheridan thinks that the 














bayonet will do it; but it is not, we think, 
a case that demands surgery. The doctors 
of our laws in Congress at Washington are 
trying tocompound some legislative specific 
that shail meet the case; but the South, 
like the poor woman in the Scriptures, 
though she has suffered many things of 
these many physicians, has grown nothing 
better, but rather worse, under their treat- 
ment. There is precious little hope for 
her in anything that they can do. 


The only radical cure is education—the 
education of both the Negroes and the 
Whites. To the Whites it is not easy 
for the people of the North to obtain ac- 
cess. Naturally they resent any missionary 
efforts for their enlightenment put forth by 
their Northern brethren. But the Negroes 
of the South are ready to receive instruc- 
tion, and there is no work now open to 
patriots and philanthropists at the North 
worthy to be compared with this. We 
believe in foreign missions, we rejoice in 
the work of the domestic missionary boards; 
but, in full view of all that these agencies 
are doing in heathen lands and on our own 
frontiers, we say with deliberation and 
emphasis that the stress of the obligation 
of Christian patriots rests now and will 
rest for the next twenty-five years upon 
the education of the Negroes in the South- 
ern States. To lead these Negroes into a 
higher intelligence; to reform and elevate 
their standards of morality; to teach them 
industry, temperance, thrift; to preach to 
them the pure religion of Christ, which 
includes all these virtues, but of which they 
have none but gross and inadequate notions, 
is the work of philanthropy which demands 
the first thought and the most urgent en- 
deavor of every American citizen. 

It is not only to our philanthropy tbat 
this work appeals. It appeals also to our 
selfishness. It is the cheapest way to re- 
construct the South and to secure in that 
section the peace and prosperity which the 
interests of ali sections demand. The 
schoolmaster costs less than the soldier and 
his work lasts a great deal longer. A mil- 
lion of dollars a year expended in different 
parts of the South in the establishment of 
training schools, in which the most intelli- 
gent young colored men and women of the 
South may be fitted for teachers and leaders 
of their own people, will save to the tax- 
payers of the North the expenditure of sev- 
eral millions in the maintenance of military 
rule throughout that region. 

The whole truth is not yettold. It is not 
merely « question of national profit and loss, 
it is a question of national life and death. 
The nation must educate the Negro or the 
Negro ‘will sink the nation. Such e eon- 
dition of society as that which prevails 
throughout the southern half of this coun- 
try will inevitabiy result in the destruction 
of our government unless it is radicaiiy 
improved and that speedily. 

To give the Negro a Christian education 
is to teach him self-respect and to lift him 
above the contempt of his White neighbor; 
it is to deliver him from the hands of 
demagogues; it is to show him which way 
his true interest lies and to emancipate 
him from the thrall of those baser passions 
which are now bis worst masters. Never 
until he receives such an education will 
he cease to be a disturbing and corrupting 
element in our political life. 

Tue INDEPENDENT bas been unable 
to see the wisdom of certain legislat- 
ive measures which have been proposed 
in Congress for the relief of the Negro. 
These measures seem tous to strike at the 
very foundations of our political system. 
They might bring some temporary allevi- 
ation of the black man’s woes (though we 
doubt it); but they would result in perma- 
nent injury to all the interests of both 
races. If this governmentis to stand, the 
equilibrium of rights and powers between 
the general government and the local gov- 
ernments must be preserved. For this rea- 

son we have not been willing that the nation 
should assume those functions which prop- 
erly belong to the state. But, while we 
doubt the legality of the civil rights bills 
and enforcement acts, as measures by 
which the nation shall coerce the state, 
the welfare of the Negro is an object of 
which we have never lost sight. We aro 


not indifferent to the wrongs that he fs | 


suffering to-day at the North or at the South. 





The hateful end brutal prejudice Which 
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shuts him out of hotels and places of 
amusement and discourages his attendance 
in the sanctuaries where Northern White 
men worship God we utterly abhor, and 
the savage treatment which—making all 
allowance for political exaggerations—he 
does often receive at the South rouses an 
indignation which it is hard to restrain- 
But the question is: How best can we aid 
the Negro to protect himself against such 
insults and injuries? He ought to 
have all civil rights, he must have them, 
he shall have them; but he must obtain 
them from the power that has a right to 
confer them, and not from a power that has 
no right to confer them. In all the states 
where Negroes do not possess equal civil 
rights with the Whites there must be per- 
sistent agitation and organized effort to 
secure him these rights and all the power 
that there is in public opinion must be 
brought to bear to accomplish this result. 
The injustice that discriminates against a 
Negro on account of his color can be made 
so disgusting that everybody shall be 
ashamed of it, and the thing must be done. 

Meantime, the black man himself must 
be fitted for the duties and the honors to 
which the providence of God is calling 
him. That is the first duty. Our churches 
at the North have done something in this 
direction; but they have not done a tithe 
of what they ought todo. The lawmakers 
are at their wit’s end; but the way of the 
Christian philanthropistis very plain. Every 
new story of wrongs reported from the 
South, every fresh complaint of complica- 
tions in Southern politics isa new argu- 
ment for instant and earnest effort to edu- 
cateand evangelize the Negro. That is the 
quickest, the cheapest, the most radical 
cure for the wrongs of the black man and 
the troubles of the nation. 





THE COMMUNION QUESTION SET- 
TLED. 





THe controversy on the subject of the 
communion among the Baptists is ended. 
Now we have a prospect of peace. The 
denominational sea has been very rough, 
and when the breeze blew so strongly from 
Cleveland, a few weeks since, there seemed 
a prospect of a terrific hurricane, which 
caused the stoutest hearts to quake. But, 
vast as the waves were, they have subsided 
and perfect tranquillity bas succeeded. Now 
we may rest assured that there will be no 
more agitation. Henceforth, no one need 
fear to launch forth in the smallest craft, 
for communion storms can never again 
prevail. The Baptists from Dan to Beer- 
sheba area unit, and hereafter there will 
be no mere hobnobbing with other denom- 
inations 

How bas this remarkable result been se- 
cured? By the potent agency of the editor 
of The Haaminer and Chronicle. On the 
eminence of the most widely circulated 
Baptist newspaper in the world, ‘‘he was 
enabled to see not only the perils of his 
branch of the Christian Church, but the 
method by which those perils could 
be rendered innocuous. He descried at a dis- 
tance the great peace-speakers whose voices 
could allay the storm. He was able to 
cause them to speak. They have been 
heard. One sounded forth from the theo- 
logical seminary at Upland, Pa., and the 
other from that at Rochester, N. Y. Such 
institutions are the very Delphos of the- 
ology, and what was more likely than that 
they should also be the favorite shrines of 
the decisive oracles? Utterances from 
such prophetic cells, poured through the 
columns of The Hraminer and Chronicle, 
must meet every condition of success! The 
dictum of Dr. Strong, of Rochester, is es- 
pecially effective. The editor says of it 
that ‘‘it lays open the very beartof what 
is called the communion question.” What 
more can be desired? To lay open a heart 
is an effective deed, truly. It is not strange 
that the fight should be ended. The Open 
Communion fiend is dead, and now peace 
will return and our Baptist Zion present to 
the world a sublime spectacle of union. 

The zeal of our friend, the editor of 7%#® 
Ezaminer, in this matter, is beyond all 
praise. What he has done has been a most. 
disinterested labor—indeed, a work of 
supererogation. There was no call for it, 
because there was no uecessity for it! 
Has it not been his boast and glory for 
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months past that out of the thousands of 
Baptist ministers in this country there was 
scarcely 8 baker’s dozen infected with the 
virus of Open Communion? Has he not 
in the strongest manner scouted the idea of 
peril from this source? And still—gen- 
erosity almost unparalleled—he has brought 
into requisition the heaviest ordnance of the 
Baptist army to drive from the field this 
handful of rebels. He has determined to 


— thorough work of it. It reminds one 
0 





the ocean into fury tossed 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly”! 

But how important to have the fly drowned! 
And, ‘‘to make assurance doubly sure” — 
to have the fly drowned beyond a perad 

venture and to give as many as possible an 
opportunity to assist in this terrible work— 
the destructive apparatus is to be multiplied 
indefinitely and scattered all over the coun- 
try. In view of these vast efforts and the 
eqally vast preparations for the future, we 
are warranted in saying that the work is 
done. The late Emperor, Louis Napoleon, 
used to declare ‘‘the empire is peace” 
when his warlike preparations were so 
formidable as to excite the anxiety of his 
neighbors; and so the editor of The Hram- 
iner is determined to keep the drowned 
Open-Communion fly from ever rising again 
to the surface. 

We fear that a small part of our occupa- 
tion is gone. We had imagined we saw— 
and we were glad—some little indications 
of increasiug Christian fellowship in the 
Baptist denomination. But that is now 8 
thing of the past. There are to be no more 
Long Island Baptist Association agitations; 
no more Lee-avenue church irregularities ; 
no more Marcy-ayenue church rejections. 
The Baptists, true to their history, are to 
bow to the high authorities that have 
spoken and to yield up their liberty of 
thought and action. The misguided few, 
who can be counted on the ends of one’s 
fingers, as has been sneeringly said, are to 
renounce their convictions, their manliness, 
and their sense of responsibility to God. 

Well, we will see. ‘‘ Reforms never go 
backward.” And so we may say that in our 
age he will look in vain who may strain 
his eyes to discover signs of successful re 
pression in the matter of true Christian 
cbarity and liberality. 





THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


WE publish in our correspondence col- 
umps ® communication from E. H. Fair- 
child, president of Berea College, entitled 
‘* Civil Rights,” to which we call the atten- 
tion of our readers. The object of the 
article is to advocate the passage of the 
Civil Rights Bill now pending before Con- 
gress, either in the form adopted by the 
Senate last winter or inthe modified form 
proposed by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

The great difficulty with President Fair- 
child’s argument consists in the fact that it 
mistakes the contents of the Civil Rights 
Bill in both of its forms. Having made a 
series of suppositions which represent the 
state authorities as violating one or more of 
the prohibitions of the recent amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, he proceeds 
to say: ‘‘All that we maintain Congress 
should do on these questions and all that 
the Civil Rights Bill undertakes to do is to 
prevent unequal legislation and unequal 
execution of laws on account of race or 
color.” He says again: ‘‘I can conceive of 
no way to defeat the operation of such laws 
except by the infliction of penalties upon 
those who maliciously enact or execute 
them, This is what the Civil Rights Bill 
proposes to do.” There can be no doubt 
that state laws violative of the prohibitions 
imposed by the recent amendments furnish 
the occasion for the exercise of the en- 
forcing power vested in Congress. In all 
such cases Congress may provide for ren- 
dering these laws inoperative by bringing 
into action the judicial power of United 
States courts, or it may make the execu- 
tion of such laws a penal offense, or it may 
adopt both methods. Either method lies 
within the limits of “appropriate legisia- 
tion,” because it lies within the scope of the 
prohibitions themselves. 

It so happens, however, that the Civil 
Rights Bill—resting upon the Fourteenth 
Amendment, if upon anything in the Con- 
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thority of the state or enforce its laws, or 
assumes a jurisdiction in respect to state 
action which the amendment does not 
confer. Under the latter category it at- 
tempts to regulate the management of 
“common schools and public institutions 
of learning or benevolence, supported in 
whole or in part by general taxation.” 
Now, in respect to these schools and insti- 
tutions as the creatures of state law and 
regulated thereby, we deny that the Four- 
teenth Amendment vests in Congress any 
power of control over them. We are ut- 
terly opposed to any discrimination on 
account of race or color in the administra- 
tion of such institutions and just as much 
cpposed to any interference with the ad- 
ministration by Congress. They donot come 
within the purview of the amendment at 
all. The Supreme Court of Ohio and also 
that of Indiana have decided that, so far 
as the Fourteenth Amendment is con- 
cerned, the states may adopt the system of 
mixed schools, educating both races in the 
same, or that of separate schools, just as 
they may educate the sexes either sepa- 
rately or together. We regard these de- 
cisions as correct; and, hence, so much of 
the Civil Rights Bill as relates to common 
schools has, in our judgment, no warrant in 
the Constitution. The same is true in re- 
spect to ‘* public institutions of learning or 
benevolence.” These are matters for every 
state to regulate in its own way, and with 
them Congress has nothing to do. 


So also in respect to the question of 
jurors in state courts we equally hold that 
this is a subject to be regulated exclusively 
by statelaw. A juror is a public officer, as 
much so asa sheriff ora judge; and no 
man hasa natural right to the office, any 
more than to that of sheriff or judge. It 
is for the state to decide who shall perform 
the jury duty in its own courts and how 
they shall be appointed. It may admit or 
exclude females, as it may demand a prop- 
erty qualification, or confine the duty to 
either of the two races, or extend it to 
both. The question is not what itis ex- 
pedient and right for a state to do; but 
whether Congress has any right to regulate 
its discretion in respect to the matter of 
race or color, any more than in respect to 
sex or any other circumstance. We should 
just as soon think of regulating the organ- 
ization of state legislatures by the author- 
ity of Congress as regulating the organ- 
ization of state juries by this anthority. 
It is well to remember that the Fourteenth 
Amendment says nothing about race or 
color, any more than it does about sex. 
The question of race or color appears only 
in the Fifteenth Amendment, and there it 
refers only to the right of voting. 


Turning to the other category—namely, 
that of private individuals—we find in the 
Civil Rights Bill a municipal code aiming 
its penalty at hotel-keepers, the proprietors 
of public conveyances on land and water, 
the owners or lessees and managers of the- 
aters, and the managers of other places of 
amusement, as circuses, shows, operas, etc. 
This branch of the bill is a municipal code 
tobe enacted by Congress, and to operate 
upon individuals who in their action neither 
make nor enforce state laws. We pro- 
nounce it grossly unconstitutional. In the 
cases of the United States os. Souders, 2 
Abb. U. 8. R. 456, and of The People vs. 
Brady, 40 Cal. 198, it was decided that 
“the Fourteenth Amendment is addressed 
alove to the staves in their corporate capacity, 
that its prohibitory clauses execute them- 
selves by nullifying adverse state legislation, 
and that Congress obtained no power under 
it to pass laws operating affirmatively upon in- 
dividuals.” Here are two decisions declaring 
that the very thing which the Civil Rights 
Bill proposes to do Congress, under the Con- 
stitution as it is, has no right todo, Noth- 
ing can be clearer than that the Fourteenth 
Amendment addresses itself to the states, 
acting through their legislative, judicial, or 
executive departments, and not to indi- 
viduals, whether they be hotel-keepers or 
the managers of theaters; and, hence, it 
confers no authority upon Congress to 
regulate the action of the latter. 

Our objection to the Civili Rights Bill, in 
a word, is that its contents do not lie within 
the jurisdiction of Congress. The Four- 
teenth Amendment constitutes iis only pos- 
sible basis, and this happens to be no basis 
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scope of the amendment, and then we shall 
strenuously insist that Congress shall apply 
thereto its enforcing power. We believe in 
confining the legislation of Congress within 
the limits of its own powers. Unless this 
rule be observed there is no use in haying a 
Constitution, 


Editorial Hates, 


Ir is not so clear yet who is to take the 
place of leader of the Liberal party which Mr. 
Gladstone has vacated, although it is probable, 
judging from recent intelligence, that Earl 
Granville will be the man, for lack of a more 
available one in the House of Commons. It is 
reported, too, that the post of leader in the 
Commons will not be assigned to Mr. Forster; 
but to the Marquis of Hartington, which would 
be a very remarkable arrangement indeed, as it 
would place the management of the Liberal 
party altogether in the hands of peers who are 
related by family ties. Tle Marquis of Hart- 
ington is not yet a peer; but he is the heir of a 
dukedom, and soon will bea member of the 
Upper House, with which all his interests are 
bound up. Ithas been said that the Marquis 
of Hartington, like Mr. Forster, enjoys the 
advantages of having visited this country, 
which is altogether true; but the two men 
visited us under such wholly different condi- 
tions that their visits must have produced to- 
tally dissimilar effects. The young heir of the 
Duke of Devonshire came to this country dur- 
ing the hight of the Rebellion and, like all of 
his order, with a strong feeling of sympathy 
for the rebel South. While in New York he 
attended a party at the house of Mr. Belmont, 
and, with an utter disregard of the proprieties 
of the occasion and a total forgetfulness of the 
duty of a gentleman, he wore in his button- 
hole a small Confederate flag, which he had 
brought from the South. Although his enter- 
tainer was the president of the Democratic 
Association, he had no right to assume that a 
display of a rebel flag in his parlor would not 
be offensive to his guests. It happened that 
among the gentlemen present was a member 
of the Seventh Regiment, who had recently re- 
turned from the front, who told the “Marquis 
that he must remove the rebel symbol from his 
button-hole; which he did, but not until a 
small row had been created. His feelings 
toward this country may be inferred from this 
circumstance. The visit of Mr. Forster was 
made under very different conditions, and, 
instead of being entertained by the president 
of a Democratic club, he was received by the 
members of the Union League. Since his re- 
turn to England Mr. Forster has made several 
public addresses ; but no opportunity has been 
afforded him for saying anything ip relation to 
the United States. His action on the school 
question has weakéned him with the Liberals 
and he has no family traditions to give bim 
strength among the Whig members of his 
party. There is no lack of trained statesmen 
in Parliament; but, with the exception of 
Gladstove and Disraeli, England is as deficient 
in acknowledged leaders as we arein this 
country, where trained statesmen are so few. 
The “ Heaven-born leaders,” like Pitt and 
Gladstone, are always rare in all countries. 








THe Nation calls attention to the plans now 
maturing to create in Baltimore a true uni- 
versity on the basis of an endowment of three 
and a half million dollars left to it by John 
Hopkins, It announces that President Gil- 
man, of the (Qalifornia University, has been 
called to the presidency, and that it is pro- 
posed to establish not an ordinary college or 
schoo), but to call thither a well-paid body of 
professors, who shall be able to instruct the 
graduates of our best institutions of learning 
in the higher branches of study. Such an 
university, selecting its instructors from this 
and other countries and giving them time for 
study, ought to compete easily with the best 
Germen institutions. The plan is a magnificent 
and hopeful one and the endowment would to 
most people appear more thanample. Still itis 
pot so large as to leave nothing to be desired. 
Consider the needs of such an institution. 
Take a single department, that of linguistics, 
asanexample. To have any sort of complete- 
ness, there should be professors of Sanscrit, 
of Greek, of Lativ, of Old English and Anglo- 
Saxon, of the Germanic languages, of the 
Romance and Southern European languages, 
of Egyptian, of Hebrew and Rabbinic, of the 
Arabic and other Semitic languages, of Chinese 
and Japanese, of the Turanian tongues, and 
more than one professorship of our American 
Indian languages. Here are over a dozen 
professors at once demanded, and if any of 
them are omitted it ought to be because suit- 
able incumbents cannot be found. Mathemat- 
ics would not need so many; but the natural 
sciences would require many more, while 





philosophy and history and political economy, 





not t¢ speak of law medicine, and theology, 


But such an ideal university would require an 
endowment of at least five millions merely to 
provide salaries for instructors, allowing no 
provision for buildings, libraries, and cabinets, 
which are fearfully expensive. What we de- 
sire is to warn our readers that an ideal uni- 
versity cannot, even on the generous provision 
of Mr. Hopkins, be immediately put into oper- 
ation even by so able a president as Mr. Gilman. 


Cot. Morrow, of the United States army, 
who is endorsed by both Gens. Emory and 
Sherman as an exceedingly competent and 
trustworthy officer, says in his report on 
Louisiana matters: ‘‘The present state gov- 
ernment cannot maintain itself in power a 
single hour without the protection of Federal 
troops, and even with this protection they will 
not be able to collect taxes and perform the 
functions of government The state govern- 
ment has not the confidence or respect of any 
portion of the community.’’ He further says: 
“Tf the expressions of the people are to be 
believed—and I do believe them—there is a 
very sincere desire to live quietly under the 
protection of the Constitution of the United 
States and to enjoy the blessings of the Na- 
tional Government; but there is no disgnis- 
ing the fact that the protection afforded by 
the Federal Administration to the govern- 
ment of the present state executive is 
the cause of bitter personal and polit- 
ical feeling im the breasts of nineteen- 
twentieths of the white inhabitants of the 
state.” “This state of things,” he adds, ‘‘is 
daily growing worse, and I commend the sub- 
ject to serious consideration.” Gen. Sher- 
man, in forwarding Col. Morrow's report to 
the Secretary of War and requesting that the 
President should peruse it, said: “I know of 
no officer of Col. Morrow’s rank who is better 
qualified to speak and write of matters like 
this and his opinions are entitled to great con- 
sideration.”” One would think it about time 
that something was done to relieve the people 
of Louisiana from their present anomalous and 
perilous condition. The idea of sustaining for 
two years longer sucha bogus and corrupt 
concern as the Kellogg government onght to 
be abandoned by the authorities at Washing- 
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rules that shall relieve the majority from the 
tyranny of the minority. 





Very soon after the interference of United 
States troops with the organization of the 
Louisiana legislature Senator Schurz offered 
in the Senate the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary be instructed to inquire what legis- 
lation by Congress is necessary to secure to the 
people of tbe State of Louisiana their rights of 
self-government under the Constitution, and 
to report with the least possible delay, by bill 
or otherwise.” 

A long debate has already ensued on this reso- 
lution, though having very little reference to it 
excep{ as a mere occasion for making speeches. 
The Democratic senators, on the one hand, 
and the Republican senators, onthe other, have 
wearied themselves, if not the country, with 
partisan speeches, the one class denouncing the 
President and his policy toward Louisiana, 
and the other making elaborate apologies for 
him, and neither class proposing any practical 
measures of relief for the difficulties existing 
in Louisiana. How much further this miscel- 
laneous discussion will extend no one can tell; 
yet the resolution should have been passed at 
once, and the debate reserved for the report of 
the Judiciary Committee. What the country 
wants is not speech-making, but some positive 
action ora positive declinature to act on the 
part of Congress, that will settle its attitude on 
the Louisiana question. If Congress proposes 
to sustain the course of the President, then let 
it say 80 squarely and bid him to go ahead with 
the military power. Ifitis not prepared to do 
this, then let it say so just as squarely and 
clearly indicate to the President the line of 
action he should adopt. Congress has shirked 
and dodged its duty and played with the 
subject for nearly two years, to the disgust 
of the people and the disgrace of the coun- 
try. Its whole course shows an abundance 


of partisanship and very little true statesman- 
ship. 


Tue legislature of Vermont has passed a 
joint resolution in opposition to the proposed 
Reciprocity Treaty with the Dominion of Can- 
ada, declaring that ‘‘ the subject of trade and 
commercial intercourse with Canada, as well 





ton. The past policy is « total failure except 
in the production of evil. It ought in its ef- 
fects to teach both the President and Congress 
some better wisdom. 


WE have received—mostly from Ilinois—a 
few orders to discontinue the paper on the 
ground that we do not support the President’s 
action in Louisiana. It is true that we do not 
and cannot, much as we would like to do any- 
thing that would protect the enfranchised 
Negroes against outrage. Weehave shown 
plainly enough why we cannot, and we are suf- 
ficiently gratified to see how the ablest and 
most experienced Republicans are accepting 
our position. But the objection is sometimes 
made to us which comes tersely expressed in a 
letter in trembling hand from an old Abolition- 
ist, Mr. Stephen Allen, of Adrian, Mich. He 
asks how we can “deny the Government of the 
United States the power to protect its citizens 
as well in the states of the Union as in foreign 
countries.”” So long as be lives in Adrian 
there is scarce an injury which Mr. 
Allen could receive against which the 
United States would protect him or for 
which it would grant him redress. He 
would not ask help of the United States, but 
of the State of Michigan. If Michigan fails to 
punish the thief who steals his watch he has no 
redress. But when Mr. Allen goes to Cuba or 
to Austria Michigan cannot protect him. It 
has noarmy and no navy. Then, whatever in- 
jury he receives, he must look to the United 
States for protection and redress. And it is 
just the same with the colored citizen of Louis- 
jana as with the white citizen of Michigan. 
The state must protect him or he goes unpro- 
tected. Louisiana bas been rehabilitated with 
state rights—too early, we admit, but it has 
been done; and now we must try slower and 
surer methods to protect or elevate the ignor- 
ant and helpless portion of the population of 
the South. 


WE have had the past week a remarkable in- 
stance of the power of the minority to block 
legislation. Forty-six hours of continuous 
session were wasted in dilatory motions and 
the calling of the roll. This appears to us an 
evil beyond all endurance. It takes forty 
minutes to call the roll. -Why will not Con- 
gress adopt some method which will expedite 
this work? The French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, we believe, cast their yotes by an electric- 
al device, which records them instantaneously. 
This change alone would immensely weaken 
the power of a factious minority. Further 
than this, we do not see why @ minority ought 
toask more than that they be allowed free 
privilege to express and argue their dissent 
from the majority. This they can claim, but 
when they have done this the majority havethe 
right to carry their will into execution. We, 











therefore, sympathize with the object of any 


as with all other foreign countries, is not a 
proper matter of treaty stipulation, but belongs 
to Congress and should be wisely regulated by 
judicious legislation.” Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont, in presenting the resolution to the 
Senate, expressed his dissent from the doctrine 
here stated. Senator Morrill, of the same 
state, on the other hand, endorsed the doc- 
trine. Which of the senators is right? It is 
true that the Constitution vests in the Presi- 
dent the power to make treaties ‘‘ provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur,"’ 
and also makes treaties duly negotiated a part 
of the supreme law of the land. Itis further 
true that the power is granted without any 
express limitations or definitions of its 
scope or the subjects upon which it 
may be exercised. So far the power 
seems to be absolute and unlimited. Yet 
it is to be remembered that the same Con- 
stitution provides that Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises and to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, These powers are 
equally absolute and unlimited in their form, 
Suppose that the President and tbe Senate so 
exercise the treaty power_as virtually to dis- 
possess Congress of these powers in respect to 
some given nation—establishing, for example, 
free trade with that nation; what then? Is the 
treaty power such a power that it may in ac- 
tion abrogate another clause of the Constitu- 
tion ; or is it limited by the whole body of the 
Constitution? We think the latter to be the 
true answer, and, hence, concur with the view 
of Senator Morrill and Speaker Blane on this 
subject. Common sense indicates that the 
legislative powers granted to Congress should 
not be subverted or displaced by the exercise 
of the treaty power. 


We said two weeks ago, referring to the 
statement by Professor Gould, of the Newton 
Theological Seminary, that tne story of the 
fall of man given in Genesis is probably alle- 
gorical, that we did not see why a man who 
holds this opinion may not be ‘‘a good Evan- 
gelical Christian and a proper teacher of ex- 
egesis.” Thereupon our charitable friend ef 
The Presbyterian Banner exclaims in italics that 
“this will compel Tae INDEPENDENT to ad- 
mit’? that he may be ‘“‘a good Evangelical 
Christian and a proper teacher of exegesis 
who believes Christ himself to be a myth 
and the whole work of redemption allegorical.’’ 
“Here we have,” it repeats, “the startling 
proposition edyanced that 8 man may be ‘a 
good Evangelical Christian and a proper teacher 
of exegesis’ who rejects the doctrine that 
Christ was a real person or that his work was a 
real work.”” ‘And this,” it goes on “oadd, ‘‘is 
a fair specimen of the blatant infidelity.” etc., 
ete. Now this Banner knows that it ta bearing 
false witness. It knows we have edvanced 20 
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our belief. It knows that with a loving faith 
we accept Jesus as no myth, but as Christ 
Saviour, and God. We make-no railing accu- 
sation when we tell this accuser of the brethren 
that he knowingly states what is false, and say 
to him “Get thee behind me, Satav.”” Not one 
of the Baptist. papers, so far as we have seen, 
takes exception to Professor Gould’s doctrine. 








THe Index started out in its New-Year’s 
number with a blast upon its bugle-horn, call- 
ing all its hosts toa relentless warfare upon 
Christianity. One would suppose that several 
evils more dire than the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ might be found to assail; but this is the 
stronghold which Zhe Index has chosen to 
attack and upon which all its guns are trained. 
And here is the reason : 

“1. That Freedom and_ Cbristianity are 

fundamentally and irreconcilably antagonistic, 
and tbat whoever strikes a blow forthe one 
strikes a blow against the other.” 
What history this champion has read we can- 
not guess. Possibly his information has all 
been derived from books like that of Dr. 
Draper, which studiously represents the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as synonymous with 
Christianity. Yet even on that theory the 
assertions of The Jndex are far, from being 
justified. Let us put against this assertion 
of Mr. Abbot an extract from an _ edito- 
tial in Zhe [all Mall Gazette, evidently 
written by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, an En- 
glishman who does not accept Christian- 
ity, but who does know something about 
history. He is considering the possibility of a 
future alliance between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Democracy of Europe. It is 
by no means improbable, he thinks, that the 
Roman Church will ere long abandon the 
Courts of Europe and strike for a coalition 
with those democratic and socialistic organi- 
zations which just now are arrayed against it. 
And he undertakes to show how strongly this 
Church might appeal to the working masses 
by showing that Christ himself was a car 
penter and by quoting those passages from the 
New Testament which encourage communistic 
theories. And then he says: 

* The clergy need not even go so far back as 
the origin of their religion. The history of its 
youth and manhood is full of associations 
which point in the same direction. The glory 
of the medieval Church is the resistance which 
it offered to tyranny of every kind. The typical 
bishop of those times is always upholding a 
rightcous cause against kings and emperors, or 
exhorting masters to let their slaves go free, 
or giving sanctuary to harrassed fugitives, or 

rotecting the infant town against some neigh- 
Cole feudal Jord, or inspiring the villagers 
whom their lord has deserted to make head 
against a piratical inroad, or joining with the 
better disposed barons in setting bounds to 
kingly aggression. What is true of the bishops 
is true inastill more eminent degree of the 
religious orders.”’ 
That statement, which is thé simple truth of 
history, is able to stand against the rash and 
unsupported assertion of The Index. 


Rea» chis and guess who wrote it: 


“The Universalists of the Northwest have 

estranged for a series of prayer-meetings in this 
section, also in Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, 
‘for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
the churches, and for mutual help and en- 
couragement in Christian life, aud, by the 
grace of God, for the quickening of religious 
life among the people.’ If this does not mean 
areaction against the tendeneies of that de- 
nomination to ‘free religion’ and a drift to- 
ward orthodoxy, then humaa language and 
conduct have no mtaning, A denomination 
who [sic] will earnestly pray for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit and that God may graciously 
quicken Christian life among them are looking 
Ziouward,”’ 
Che tendencies of the Univerealists to *‘ free 
religion’’ baye not, in our observation, been 
very marked; but the last seutence is sound, 
in spite of its grammar, and the whole passage 
is quoted from The Jnterior. 





PRovupHON’S maxim—‘“ Property is rob- 
bery’—which lies at the foundation of most of 
the communistic theories, is refuted by Herbert 
Spencer in the following manner: 


“Tf all property is robbery, ‘then, among 
other consequences, it follows that a man can 
have no right to the things he consumes for 
food. Andif these are not bis before eating 
them, how can they become his at all? As 
Locke asks: When do they begin to be his? 
when he digests ? or when he eats? or wheo 
he boils? or when he brings them home? If 
po previous act can make them his property, 
neitber can progress of assimilation do it; not 
even their absorption into the tissues. Where- 
fore, pursuing the idea, we arrive at the con- 
clusions that, as the whole of his bones, mus- 
cles, skin, etc., bave been thus built up from 
nutriment not belonging to him, a man has no 
property in bis own flesh and blood—can have 
no valid title to himself—bas no more claim 
to his own limbs than he has tothe limbs 
of another—and has as good a right to his 
neighbor’s bedy as his own.”” 


Tex return of the Shah from ‘his European 
tour has resulted in many alterations in the 
external appearance of the upper and middle 
classes in Persia. Shoes are worn, the trow- 
sere are less baggy, the chin is shaven, a reef is 
taken in the tall cap, and the whole dress is an 
044 mixture of Orientaland Occidental fash- 
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ions. In religious matters there is less fanat- 
icism and more toleration and the mission- 
aries enjoy great liberty. Baron Reuter’s rail- 
way is at a standstill, but the Shah has recently 
ordered a survey for a horse-railroad from 
Teheran to Schah Abdul Azim, while he has 
invited experts from Austria to aid him in or- 
ganizing a postal service. It is quite worth 
while for potentates to go journeying if results 
like these are to follow. 


--.-In his uew preface to his Belfast address 
Professor Tyndall gets in the following dig at 
his clerical critics : 


‘‘A doubt may fairly be entertained whether 
this incessant speaking before public assem- 
blies on emotional subjects does not tend to 
disturb that equilibrium of head and heart 
which it is always so desirable to preserve— 
whether, by giving an injurious predominance 
to the feelings, it does not tend to swathe the 
intellect in a warm haze, thus making the per- 
ception and consequent rendering of facts in- 
definite, if not untrue.”’ 


All this is deserved, no doubt, end ought to 
be fairly considered; but Professor Tyndall 
has in effect admitted that in the address here 
printed he lost ‘* that equilibrium of head and 
heart which it is always so desirable to pre- 
serve,’ and gave expression to sentiments 
which ‘tin hours of clearness and vigor’’ he 
does not entertain. The shaft which he 
launches at the clergy would seem, therefore, 
to be something of the nature of a boomerang. 

...-There is nothing new under the sun. 
Witness these two short editorial paragraphs 
upon which we accidentally alighted in looking 
over an old bound volume of Kendall’s Frpos- 
itor for the year 1841 : : 


‘“* What has become of Mr. Crittenden’s bill 
to prevent the officeholders’ interfering in 
elections, which cut sucha figure at the last 
session of Congress? The officeholders are to 
be Whigs after the 4th of March. ‘ That alters 
the case,’ as the lawyer said to the farmer.’’ 


The other extract bas a sound even more 
modern: 


‘* IRREDEEMABLE Notes.—When lies consti- 
tute the currency of a country, what can be 
expected of its morals ?” 


The question is just as pertinent now as it was 
thirty-four years ago. 


....A suit brought against a somewhat noto- 
rious firm of female brokers in this city was 
lost the other day inasmuch as the defendants» 
out of regard to the honor of God, we sup- 
pose, objected successfully to the testimony of 
the principal witness to the prosecution being 
received, he being an atheist, or, at least, re- 
fusing to admit that he believed in God. We 
congratulate our worthy friends of the Amend- 
mentite persuasion, who are trying to insert 
God in the Constitution and laws, on the com- 
papvytheyarein. Piety, like misery, may make 
strange bedfellows. We wonder how much 
God is honoredsby refusing to allow an atheist 
to tell the truth in court. If our laws do not 
allow it, they bad better be amended. 

....What means The Universalist by saying 
that “‘ close communion és Baptist doctrine. If 
it is false, then the Baptists are false’? We do 
not understand itso. If we read Baptist his- 
tory aright, Baptist doctrine is simply this: the 
baptism by immersion of believers only. There 
are two articles in the Baptist faith : first, that 
immersion is the only form of baptism ; and, 
secondly, that infants, not being believers are 
not proper subjects of baptism. A man who 
holds these doctrines is a good Baptist no 
matter what he holds on the matter of com- 
muniou. Does not The Universalist know that 
Spurgeon is the representative Baptist of the 
world ? 


.... Lhe Interior is authority for it that there 
is within the Presbyterian Church an absolute 
unity of thought, and that the division into 
schools of thought which it was supposed that 
Prof. Patton had heard of is all moonshMe, 
“We recognize,” it says, “no such distinc- 
tions. We are thoroughly at one by a union so 
close and real that it requires a microseope to 
detect the seam. We have no schools.” If 
that be so, if the great Presbyterian Church 
has no *‘schools,’’ no divisions of thought, then 
it has no thought at all. It must be ‘stagnant 
and nearly dead. We believe better, we know 
better of the Church which has done so good 
work in the past for thought and liberty. 


...-Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick says that with 
the accession of the Rev. C. L. Thompson to 
the editorial corps of his Interior that paper 
now has ‘co-ordinate editors from the OJd 
aud New School parties of the past.’’ Indeed? 
Both of these gentlemen were in the Old 
School Church till the reunion. Both have 
since been pastors of churches previously New 
School. The only reason we know of for call- 
ing Mr. Thompson New Schoolis that he voted 
for Professor Swing, and that, we submit, may 
be a good reason; but it comes with no good 
grace from the paper which has been so per- 
sistently arguing that the New School heresies 
did not come up in the Swing trial. 

...-An innocent Baptist contemporary wants 
to know why we do not get angry with the 
Episcopalians and Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans, who shut out from the communion thou- 





sands of their baptized ‘“‘ young Christians.’’ 
Because, simple soul, these denominations 
have made provision to receive their catechu- 
mens just as fast as they can be or wapt to be 
received. They do not reject them, but invite 
and prepare them for communion. Therefore, 
we are not very hard even on those who take 
longer to do this work than we think they 
ought to. We would not shut out a mana day 
who loves his Saviour. 


..+. We see by The Advance that the Rev. E. 
P. Powell, on being received to the pastorate 
of the Third Unitarian church in Chicago, ex- 
pressed his pleasure that he now occupied a 
pulpit from which he could preach “broad, 
liberal, and enlightened doctrines.’? Weshould 
think so—all the breadth that divides Chris- 
tianity from Pantheism or Atheism! We do 
not want to depreciate one whit the excellence 
of the earnest Christian party within Unita- 
Tianism; but it is not hopefal when claptrap 
boasts are so speedily taken up bya convert 
to discredit the quite as liberal and enlightened 
body which he has left. 


--.- When the Liberal Party next gets control 
of the English government it is likely to be on 
the exciting and almost revolutionary question 
of disestablishment. John Bright addressed 
his constituents at Birmingham, last week, on 
that subject, in which he argued very eloquent- 
ly against the union of ecburch and state in 
England, as well as in Scotland. The meeting 
unanimously adopted a vote of confidence in 
their repr. sentative, Which may be regarded as 
pledging the Liberals of Birmingham to this 
most advanced ground, 

...-Oliver Wendell Holmes suggests that 
short octosyllabic lines, like those of Scott’s 
‘“Marmion,’’ follow more easily than any 
other the natural rhythm of breathing, and that 
this accounts for the popularity of this style of 
versification. The Philadelpbia Ledger sug- 
gests that, if this be the case, it follows that in- 
spiration has less to do with the production of 
good poetry than respiration. We judge it is 
neither inspiration nor respiration, but pure 
despers@on, that moves the Ledger’s obituary 
bard to elegiac verse. 


«eee The Advance lately expressed the opinion 
“that a certain theologicel race of extravagant- 
ly hyper-Calvinists have, fortunately for all 
concerned, gone to Heaven.”” Whereupon The 
Christian Itegister remarks: 

‘** As we have no access to the celestial cen- 
sus, we cannot deny this authoritative state- 
ment that the old-fashioned Calvinists are all 
there; but we should like to have 7he Advance 
account for certain letters written to the New 
York Obs-rver recently. Did these epistles 
come through Zhe Lanner of Light?” 

....Dr. Ruffner, superintendent of schools 
for Virginia, and reputed one of the ablest 
holding that office in the country, appears to 
have replied fairly to the charge made by Miss 
Putnam against the management of colored 
schools in that state. The system of separate 
schoo!s for those who are eptirely white is a 
detestable one; but we do not doubt that it is 
carried out as well as is for the present feasible 
under the honest endeavors of Dr. Ruffner. 

.... They have in Allahabad, India, a mighty 
smithy, with seventy furnaces. The local 
Pioneer reports that in summer the temperature 
is rather cooler, if anything, in this shed than 
in the rest of the works. Like the negro who 
was so black thet charcoal made a white mark 
upon him, it seems as if an Allahabad June is 
so hot that a blast-furnace rather cools it than 
otherwise. 

.... The Presbyterian, in its defense of ortho- 
doxy, insists that [Hg INDEPENDENT “sees, as 
oft as its face appears in the glass, one wiser 
than the Apostle Paul.’’ Well, if we chose to 
reply in the same vein, we could “assert that, 
however much we see on looking iu the glass, 
there is one editor of The Presbyterian who 
when he looks in always thinks he sees Mutch- 
more. Now isn’t that so, neighbor? 

....The Y, M. C. A. of Chicago has organ- 
ized a Gime lecture course. That is a rational 
movement. Lecture courses have been wrecked 
by the exorbitant fees of the lecturers and the 
consequently extravagant prices of admission 
tickets. If the lyceum is to be restored to 


- power, there must be a radical change in both 


these respects. 

....Ovne of the speakers atthe recent cel- 
ebration in Dr. Furness’s church at Philade’g 
phia was reported as referring to ‘“‘ the tender- 
ness of his [Dr. Furness’s] voice and his supple 
actious in his preaching only last October.” It 
was a phonographer’s blunder. ‘ Tbe tender- 
ness Of his voice in his supplications and in his 
preaching’’ was the way the speaker phrased it. 

....Why will not correspondents who want 
an answer to a question enclose a postal card 
addressed to themselves? It is notthe expense 
we care about; but the unnecessary trouble of 
getting a sheet Of paper, folding it up, putting 
it in an envelop, addressing it, and attaching 
the three-cent stamps they were good enough 
and extravagant enough to send. 


..-Presbyterians are wise in resting satis- 
fied with a general ‘“'Confession of Faith” 
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without requiring subscription to it by its 
communicants. As The Jnterior wittily says, 
they think that one good anchor at the bow of 
the ship is enough, without tossing over fish- 
hooks from all sides of the vessel in order to 
hold her steady. 


..-.I¢ is a strict rule with us not to allow 
our columns to become an arena for personal 
discussion. Having allowed, however, Prof. 
Wilkinson to say his say about Dr. Behrends, 
we could scarcely forbid Dr. B. the privilege of 
a reply, which leaves the matter square between 
them and will hardly require further discus- 
sion. 

....“* Worse than falling between two stools,” 
says The Charchman, ‘‘ is the endeavor which 
some men are making to make a secession and 
keep the succession.” That shot is fired at 
Bishop Cummins. But suppose a missile of 
the same description had been aimed at King 
Henry the Eighth! 

..-.8core a point in church discipline for the 
Brahmo Somaj. At alate meeting of one of 
its congregations in Calcutta it was voted, ac- 
cording to the Indian Mirror, ‘‘ that any mem- 
ber not attending the Congregational society 
regularly should have his name struck off the 
list.” Short and easy. 

....A great many of our readers who have 
read with profit our reports of Dr. Storrs’s lee: 
tures will be pleased to learn that we have 
made arrangements to publish pretty full re 
ports of Dr. John Hall’s Jectures on preaching, 
which are to be given tothe students of the 
New Haven Theological Seminary. 

.... Lhe Inter Ocean charges THE INDEPENDENT 
with being ‘‘the apologist of murders and 
massacres of the most diabolical character.” 
Had The Inter- Ocean said the exact contrary, it 
would not have lied. 

....-More evidence of Broad Cbhurcbism in 
The Congreyationalist. The first item ‘In 
Brief” in last week’s issue is the following: 
“The Christian should cut a broad swath.” 


....A Catholic exchange tells of a funeral 
procession led hy ‘‘asubdeacon carrying the 
cross and two acolytes’? ‘*Subdeacon!”’ Sub- 
acolyte, we should say. 

...-A correspondent expresses the opinion 
“that there are more Christian Christians and 
fewer bigoted bigots’’ than there used to be. 
We hope s0. 

....The Mardi Gras carnival is in course of 
reparation at New Orleans. A sweet place 
‘or a carnival, assuredly ! 

....The Rev. Miss Haynes, of Hallowell, 

bas been officiating as chaplain in the Maine 
Senate. 











Religions utelligenee. 


Tue details of the scheme for the co- 
operation of the Southern Presbyterians and 
the (Dutch) Reformed Church have been 
arranged, and only await the final approval, 
which will undoubtedly be given, of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the one church and the Gen- 
eral Synod of the other. The plan is substan- 
tially as follows: 1. The publishing house of 
each denomination is to be agent and depos- 
itory for the sale of the publications of the 
other denomination, and the publishing boards 
of the two churches are to unite in the pub- 
lication of a child’s paper. 2. The Reformed 
churches are recommended to aid the South- 
ern Presbyterians in their work among the 
colored population of the South. 3. Contig- 
uous foreign missions are to be consolidated. 
* And this agreement is made not only for the 
sake of expressing, as it does, the confidence 
which these two American denominations have 
in each other, but chiefly with the view of con- 
tributing to the establishment in each mis- 
sionary country of a native church, that shall 
grow from its own root.” When the missions 
of either church are in need of more laborers 
application is to be made to the mission board 
of the other church for belpers, ‘‘and young 
men in either church who contemplate the 
work of foreign missions shall, upon recom- 
mendation from the board or committee of 
their own church, be as eligible to 
appointment by that of the other as by 
their own.’’? The professors in the theolog- 
ical seminaries of each body are requested to 
encourage in every way an equal acquaintance 
with the missions of the two churches, in 
order that the presentation thus made of a 
variety of acceptable fields may give scope end 
stimulation to the missionary spirit of the 
theological students of both denominations, 
4. Students of theology in either body may 
pursue their studies in institutions of the 
other,-and ‘“‘the funds of the education board 
or committee of either church may be appro- 
priated to the support of any student who may 
prefer thus to prosecute his studies ina semi- 
nary of the other, provided that his reason for 
such preference be first presented to his own 
classis or presbytery and meet the approval of 
the same.’’ This plan was unavimously ap- 
proved by both committees. It only provides 
for the co-operation of the two bodies and 
does not impair the separate organic life of 
either; but it will be very likely to result be- 
fore many years in orgavic union. 
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....At Sheflielf, England, it was arranged 
on the cecasion of the visit of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey that all the ministers, those of 
the Chueh of England included, should unite 
in a house-to-house visitation of the entire 
population. The arrangement had to be 
abandoned, however, on account of the with. 
drawal from the committee of all the Anglican 
clergy. It is said that this withdrawal was the 
result of a threat on the part of one clergy- 
man that he would prosecate any other clergy- 
man who should enter his parish for such a 
purpose, On hearing of the dissensions at 
Sheffield the American revivalists refused to 
go thither; but deputations waited upon 
them, and they were induced to reverse their 
decision. The English clergymen finally re- 
turned to the committee and the work of 
visitation was accomplished. A disgusted Rit- 
ualistic correspondent tells the English Church 
Times how Messrs. Moody and Sankey en- 
trapped the Vicar of Sheffield, the Rev. Rowley 
Hill, and some other of the local clergy, ‘‘much 
to their discredit.” On a Sunday afternoon 
**Mr. Moody (with the Vicar’s consent) ad- 
dressed a meeting in the parish churchyard, 
whilst service was going On in thechurch. But 
this is notall. A meeting was held again on 
Monday afternoon in the churchyard, after 
which it adjourned to the church, in the chan- 
cel of which Mr. R. Stainton, an Independent 
minister, gave an address, Immense crowds 
have attended all their meetings in this city, 
as well as in Manchester.’’ In Liverpool a tem- 
porary building is in course of erection, in 
which their services will be held. It will hold 
10,000 persons and costs $35,000. They pro- 
pose to remain fora month in the last-named 
city. 


....The German Bishop Martin, of Pader- 
born, has been deposed from his office and will 
probably be banished from the country. 
Bishop Martin bas been from the outset the 
most determined foe of the ecclesiastical laws. 
He announced before they were enacted that 
he would not submit to them, and he has 
ostentatiously refused to comply with every 
lemand which the laws made upon him. He 
would not suffer the government officers to 
Inspect his schools, he has declined to reap- 
point one of his chaplains whom he had ex- 
communicated without the permission of the 
state, and he has been making frequent 
harapgues of an inflammatory character to the 
faithful of bis diocese. Numerous fines have 
been imposed upon him for these offenses, 
which, of course, he has refused to pay, and 
for bis refusal he has been kept in prison much 
ofthe time. At length, despairing of reducing 
him to subjection, the public prosecutor, him- 
self a Roman Catholic, recommended his depo- 
sition. The Ecclesiastical Court appointed 
one of its members, Baron von Diepenbroick, 
also a Catholic, to report on the case, and on 
the repori of the Baron the action of the Court 
was immediately taken. ‘There is yet no trace 
of submission on the part of the ecclesiastics 
or of relenting on the part of the government. 


.... Lhe National Baptist thinks that the 
easiest way to settle the communion question 
1s toadopt the theory that ‘‘ none but members 
of the local chureb are entitled to a seat at the 
Lord’s table.’’ Theinvitation ‘‘to members of 
sister churches in good standing’’ often in- 
cludes Open Communionists, and may even in- 
clude a man who for notorious Open Com- 
munionism has been excluded from one church 
aod has joined another which is less 
rigid. Moreover, the standards of discipline 
differ widely. There are Baptist churches 
‘‘membership in which does not afford 
avy evidence, scarcely even a presump- 
tion, of regeneration anda holy life. It is 
constantly happening that a church is inviting 
to the table persons who, if they were mem- 
bers with it, it would at once discipline and ex- 
elude.” If the invitation is given to “baptized 
belicvers,”’ it certainly includes “the Disciples 
(or Campbellites), and the Christ-ians, who are 
immersed Unitariaos.” The current methods 
of invitation are not, therefore, free from 
serious objections, in the view of The Baptist, 
and it argues that the only right way is to have 
it understood that the ordinance is only in- 
tended for the individual church. 


...-The Ultramontane Germania confirms 
the rumor that the Pope has issued a secret 
constitution making special provision for the 
election of his successor. The Cologne Gazette 
expresses the opinion that the election ques- 
tion will occasfon a split in the Catholic ranks. 
Thére are symptoms that the Jesuit party is 
suviving for victory by the abolition of the 
Conclave and the nomination of the successor 
to the Papal See by testamentary disposition of 
his predecessor. Itis binted that some of the 
bishops whe submitted in 1870 will stick at 
this. Possibly.they may insist ona reform of 
the College-of Cardinals and some reduction 
of the Italian preponderance. Very likely any 
uice little plan which the Curia may coax the 
Pope into promulgating may be resisted by 
some of the more liberal bishops, who wil} 
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contend that these ecclesiastical arrangements 
relate neither to faith nor to morals, and are, 
therefore, not absolutely binding on. the con- 
sciences of good Catholics. ¢ 


..».The appeal of the American Missionary 
Association for increased contributions has 
brought up the amount during the last two 
months; but it is still below the requisite 
figure. The Association asks for $20,500 per 
month from churches and individuals, and 
ought to have twice that sum. For two 
months previous to making its appeal it re- 
ceived only about half of that. The churches 
interested in this work that have not lately 
contributed ought to come to the front and 
bear a hand heartily in its present labors. The 
secretaries say that their workers are in the 
field ; nothing can be served by recalling them 
now. They cannot live in the South without 
the payment of their salaries and the debt 
cannot be increased. It is an urgent case and 
one to which we trust there will be no delay in 
making response. The money goes to W. E. 
Whiting, treasurer, at 56 Reade street, in this 
city. 

....The case of Dr. McKaig is still in a 
muddle. He belongs to the Presbytery of Sac- 
ramento, and to that body, which has been in- 
vestigating his opinions, he has made some re- 
tractions of the extreme views expressed in 
some of his published sermons. They were, 
he is reported as saying, rhetorical, and not 
exact statements of his views and he does not 
adhere to them. He wishes to remain in the 
Presbyterian Church and promises to be more 
careful of his utterances hereafter. On this 
his presbytery, with an admonition, dismissed 
the complaint against him, but instructed him 
to present his letter of dismission to the Chi- 
cago Presbytery at once. This Dr. McKaig is 
quite unwilling to do; therefore he resigned 
his charge of the North church, Chicago. The 
church, however, refused to accept his resig- 
nation, and so the matter rests at last advices, 


....The question of the competency of an 
avowed Atheist to testify in court is to be re- 
opened. A woman named Truman deposited 
$400 in the banking-house of Woodhull & 
Claflin, which was lost when this notorious 
firm failed. Suit was brought in the Marine 
Court for the recovery of the money; but the 
principal witness for the prosecution refused 
to admit his belief in God, and was, therefore, 
excluded from the witness-stand. The Liberal 
Ciub of this city bas taken up the case and re- 
solved to carry the appeal before the highest 
court, that ‘‘ the right of every man or woman 
to be a witness in the State of New York may 
be assured and maintained.” Messrs. James 
Patton, Courtlandt Palmer, Charles Moran, T. 
B. Wakeman, and Daniel T. Gardner have been 
appointed a committee to collect the necessary 
funds and take charge of the appeal. 


.... The English ‘‘ Catholic Directory” gives 
some interesting details concerning the Roman 
Catholic community in Great Britain. Divid- 
ing England and Wales into thirteen “ dio- 
ceses” and Scotland into three “ districts’’ 
(the faithful in those parts being still under 
“ vicars apostolic”), it shows that there are 
now in the former no less than 1,728 priests 
serving 1,041 churches, chapels, and mission- 
ary stations; and in the latter 238 more clergy, 
serving 227 such chapels. Both these calcula- 
tions, it is to be observed, include such clergy 
as are invalided or retired, but exclude such 
private and domestic chapels as are not open 
to the Catholics of their respective neighbor- 
hoods, There are inGreat Britain no less than 
21 archbishops and bishops—one archbishop 
and two bishops being retired, while two 
others are bishops “‘ auxiliary.” 


.eeLhe Freeman’s Journal, in continuing its 
discussion on the school question with Father 
Konings, makes the following announcement : 

“Tt is understood that the Holy Father is 

going to speak to his episcopal brethren in 
these states. Itis an exceedingly narrow line 
in theory that divides the position we feel 
bound to hold, meanwhile, from the position 
held by Father Konings. When Jesus Christ 
speaks by his vicar, though it may not be so 
soon as some anticipate, we all—of all opinions, 
meantime—as Catholi will be very glad. 
Disputes will then be ended.” 
Of course, when the Pope speaks all good 
Catholics will withdraw their children from the 
public schools. But suppose that he at the 
same time forbids his subjects to pay taxes for 
the support of these schools, would they obey 
or not in such a case? 


.«+sBishop Vaughan, of Selford, England, 
who is now iv this country, superintending the 
English Roman Catholic mission to the Freed- 
men, issued, before he left home, a circular to 
the clergy of his diocese, ordering them to re- 
fuse the sacraments to Mr. Henry Petre, the 
gentleman who, with Lord Acton and Lord 
Camoys, bas so explicitly declined to accept 
the Vatican dogmas, Bishop Vaughan and big 
priests on arriving at this port proceeded im- 
mediately to the South, where they will be 
employed in missionary labors among the 
Negroes. 





+oeeLhe Christian Statesman quotes approv- 
ingly a recent editorial from: The Tribune in fa- 
vor of the legal enforcement of a quiet Sun- 
day, This editorial is based wholly on extra- 
biblical considerations, It is the affirmation 
of natural laws, and not of religious sanctions, 
Well then it is possible, by The Statesman’s ad- 
mission, to find a natural basis for our religious 
observances. Perhaps we way find sufficient 
foundation for all necessary legislation on such 
subjects without hanging it on the unstable 
peg of a statute. 


..»-Zhe Cumberland Presbyterian says that 
Gen. F. M. Cockrell, who has been chosen 
from Missouri to the United States Senate, is 
an elder in the Cumberland Presbyterian church 
of Warrensburg, Mo., ‘‘an active Christian 
worker and a gentleman of sterling integrity. 
We believe,” continues The Presbyterian, that 
“there will be one man, at least, who will not 
leave his religion at home when he starts to 
Washington.’? We trust that The Presbyterian 
has faith enough to save him, 


.... Lhe Right Reverend Samuel Reinke, the 
senior bishop of the American province of the 
Moraviaus, died at Bethlehem, Pa., on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 21st, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. Bishop Reinke was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, he was educated at Nazareth, in that 
state, and for more than sixty years he has 
been an active and honored leader in the Mo- 
ravian Church. 


....The Ultramontane party in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden bas suffered a great loss in the 
defection of their leader, Dr. Bissing, long the 
editor of the Beobachier and representing his 
political friends in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He has declared publicly that he can no longer 
defend a party which does not-scruple to 
trouble the public peace and violate the laws. 


Publisher's Department. 


WE are authorized to say for Messrs. 
Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y., that, 
having perfected their Band Trusses (by far 
the best in use), they now send them to pa- 
tients on triak, subject to return if not satis- 
factory. For particulars write to them, 
referring to this notice. 














G AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and vied friend and 
always proves true. 


a 


HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER. 

In England all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘‘ Hall: mark,” as it is 
called, as a guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover. It is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Proy- 
idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
“@.” (Gorbam), and underneath the word 
‘* SreRuine.’—‘‘ The Silver Age,” in Serib- 
ner’s Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No, 
1 Bond St., near Broadway, N. Y. 


en 
POSTAL CARDS. 


SuBscRIBERS writing on Postal Cards 
will very greatly oblige the Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT by writing their post- 
office addiess on the back of the card, as in nine 
cases out of ten the post-mark is illegible; 
and, of course, in that case the card might 
as well, for all practical purposes, be left 
blank—like one received to-day from Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

Sinise secaeeeeeeeee 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Desmonp & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., agree to send to each sub- 
scriber to this paper who will forward 10 
cents to their address as above a book of 
choice selections from the poetical works of 
Byron, Moors, AND BURNS. 

EE 

TH best is the cheapest. Bey DEVOE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL. The safest and best 
oil in the world. 
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WE have issued a great many interesting 
numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, but sel- 
dom if ever have we printed a more able 
and instructive sheet than the present one. 
We invite one and all of our readers to 
pass their own judgment on our slatement 
by a careful reading. We believe they will 
concur with us most heartily. Nay, more, 
we believe they will say, after carefully 
considering the names of the distinguished 
writers introduced, the variety of inter- 
esting topics discussed, the numerous and 
carefully-arranged departments presented— 
embracing information for all, old and 
young, for educated and professional men, 
for merchants, farmers, bankers, aud all 
classes of active-thinking business men— 
that Tae INDEPENDENT is unsurpassed, if 
not unequaled, in periodical literature. We 
are quite willing the poorest judge in sucb 
matters shou!:! decide the question, even i! 
it be debatable. One thing is certain, 
no other weekly jouroal in America can 
afford to employ so many able writers 
as appear in our columns month after month 
and year after year. Indeed, we have now 
so many contributors that we cannot find 
room to give them all a hearing as often as 
we desire. During no period in the history 
of this jouroal have we had at command so 
many able pens as now. 

In this connection we may be permitted 
to say that the business affairs of Tue INve- 
PENDENT continue to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. Our cash receipts for the six months 
ending with December were larger than 
during the corresponding period of the 
previous year, and the month of January 
just closed shows a very great gain in re- 
ceipts over the same month one year ago. 

Our subscribers and advertisers are con- 
«stantly cheering us with the most substan- 
tial evidence of their good will, for which 
they have our hearty thanks, and so far as 
Tue INDEPENDENT is concerned we have no 
reasov to complain of hard times.. While 
business generally is reviving—as will be 
seen every week by ourcrowded advertising 
columns—we have the best of reasons for 
being exceedingly hopeful in regard to the 
continued prosperity of this journal. 





ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of ordersfrom 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, a8 a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as & medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or Satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We bave thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 








please make their wants promptly known? 
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THE MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 





AMONG the many successful enterprises 
in our metropolis may be mentioned that of 
the Murray Hit. PusiisHrne CoMPANY, 
whose office and publishing rooms are at 
129 East 28th street. This company was 
organized mainly for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the medical and reformatory works 
written by that eminently successful physi- 
cian. E. B. Foote, M. D., author of ‘* Med- 
ical Common Sense,” a work widely known 
in this and foreign countries; it having 
reached asale of 250,000 copies. This work 
wag revised and enlarged a few years ago, 
and reissued under the title of “Plain 
Home Talk and Medical Common Sense”— 
a valuable work of over 900 pages and 200 
fllustrations. The work, so revised and 
enlarged, has also sold to the extent of 
nearly one hundred thousand copies, and 
has been most favorably noticed by the 
leading papers of the country. 

Dr. Foote possesses the happy faculty of 
conveying information relating to the phys- 
ical well-being of people in such a plain 
way that he has succeeded in interesting 
thousands of those who have hardly here- 
tofore given a serious, thought to such 
matters, -His “ Plain Home Talk ” is filled 
with interesting facts and suggestions to 
the sick, which have been derived from 
over twenty years of experience in the 
treatment of all forms of chronic disease. 
His elegantly fitted offices at his residence, 
120 Lexington Avenue, are daily thronged 
with patients from all parts of the country, 
who bear wilness to his uniformly success- 
ful treatment of their various ailments. 

Tue Murray Hitt Pusiisnine Com- 
PANY have also issued recently a beautiful 
series of books in four volumes, entitled 
** Science in Story; or, Sammy Tubbs, the 
Boy Docior” and ‘‘ Sponsie, the Trouble- 
some Monkey.” The purpose of this series 
is to interest the young with an amusing 
story, while at the same time it teaches 
therein the science of physiology. It is 
written in the Doctor’s inimitably pleasing 
and simple style, and certainly seems to 
succeed in perfectly illustrating and simpli- 
fying the knotty, abstruse science of phys- 
jology, making it interesting and instruct- 
fye to the young, and we suspect that 
many of the older ones might read this in- 
teresting series with profit. The older 
ones, indeed, are reading it, and are ex. 
pressing their great satisfaction with the 
work. Those who are intelligent upon 
nearly every other subject are often found 
to be lamentably ignorant of their own or- 
ganizations. Among such as these this 
popular series cannot fail to do a world of 
good. ‘ 

We are disinclined to omit in this con- 
nection a brief description of Dr. Foote’s 
establishment. The laboratory in which 
the medicines are prepared occupies the 
upper floor, consisting of three rooms, 
fitted up with all the conveniences and ap- 
pliances of a first-class laboratory. One of 
these rooms, where considerable heat is 
employed, is made thoroughly fire-proof by 
about six inches of Portland cement upon 
its floor and walls. Here are many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of various kinds of 
medicinal roots and plants, from which, 
ander the personal supervision of the 
Doctor, competent assistants prepare the 
medicines for use. No mercurial or inju- 
rious drugs are allowed to enter this labora- 
tory and the greatest pains is taken to ex- 
clude everything excepting the purest and 
best products of the botanical kingdom. 
The laboratory is connected with the sub- 
basernent of the building by a large hy- 
draulic elevator. 

The floor below the laboratory is occu- 
pied by the stenographers, or short-hand 
wrilers, who are employed in attending, 
under the direct dictation of the Doctor, to 
the immense correspondence, which often 
exceeds one hundred letters perday. Inno 
other way could one brain and one pair of 
hands attend to so many professional let- 
ters. The Doctor has originated and per- 
fected a series of questions relating to the 
physical conditions of invalids. These 
questions are so thorough and complete 
that when they are answerd by patients ata 
distance the Doctor is able to make a com- 
plete diagnosis and‘ prescribe for his pa- 
tients with about the same facility that he 
could do were they present. The questions 
are furnished to all applicants by mail or 
otherwise. By the aid of such perfected 
questions and ingenious registers for bouk- 
ing all cases, he is now successfully treat- 
ing patients in all parts of this country and 
many in Europe, Asia, and the West Indies. 
The immense sale of his works, treating 
directly of disease and how to svoid it, 
bave made his name almost a household 
word. On the first floor are the spacious 
avd elegantly-furnished offices, occupy- 
ing four rooms, where Doctor Foote 
personally superintends the reception and 
consultations of his patients, assisted 
by two physicians. Here may _ be 
seen patients who have traveled long 
distances to avail themselves of the Doc- 
tor’s well-known skill and experience. 
The fact that no charge is made for con- 
sultations in person or hy letter greatly 
increases the labor of conducting such an 
establishment. But this rule was adopted 
by the Doctor at the outset of his practice, 
and he proposes to adhere to it, in spite of 
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the extra work it entails. Two large 
rooms in the basement are occupied for 
smaller publications, packing rooms, etc., 
while in the sub-basement is a carpenter’s 
shop, wherein are manufactured the 
wooden boxes used in sending away med- 
icines. 

It seems almost incredible that any one 
having such a large professional business 
to attend to can find the time to. produce 
the works which emanate from Dr. Foote’s 
pen. It is seldom that the. Doctor absents 
himself from his office during office hours. 
A part of last summer, however, was de- 
voted to the production of the new series, 
during which time the details of the busi- 
ness were entrusted to competent asso- 
c’ates. 

The Mcvrray Hr Pusrisnime Co. con- 
ducts its business on the subscription plan 
mainly, and its agents may be found In 
almost. every neighborhood, while other 
publisbers in London and Berlin pursue a 
similar plan ir the sale of the Doctor’s pub- 
lications abroad. Negotiations are now 
pending for the publication of the new 
series in London, and it will not be long be- 
fore “Sammy Tubbs” will make his bow 
to our English cousins, 


~~ 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


THe safe and profitable investment of 
surplus funds is alwaysa matter of study 
and more or less anxiety to prudent per- 
sons. 

The anxiety and loss frequently follow- 
ing the purchase of stocks and bonds is 
one cause for selecting something quite as 
profitable and much safer, where the actual 
security is known and the income fixed and 
paid promptly. 

The safest and best investment seems to 
be “ans secured by first lien on desirable real 
estate, the margin being large enough to pre- 
clude the possibility of loss and the party to 
whom the loan is made being reliable and 
prompt. 

We invite the attention of investors to 
the advertisement (on Financial page) of 
Messrs. Baldwin, Walker & Co., of Chicago, 
who are highly recommended. * They have 
issued a pamphlet relative to this class of 
investments, which they will be pleased to 


furnish free to parties desiring such infor- 
mation. 











PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of oug readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ‘1st, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent .to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age is paid. 


THe CHIcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau 
RaiLtwayY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scevery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, Jakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
yotaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of tae Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Miiwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 

ot, corner Canal and West Madison 8ts.; City 
Bftices, 61 and 63 Clark 8t. 


KEK. FF. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 

epsia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, Geveral 
Debility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO. 259. TAPEWOR™' KRE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee til 
head passes. . Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 























“ [never so enjoyed music.” 


Rev. C. B. SPURGEON. 
THE 
JUBILEE SINGERS 
OF 
Fisk Untversiry, NAssviuun, TENN., 
WILL GIVE THEIR 
FIRST CONCERTS 
AFTER THEIR RETURN FROM 
ENGLAND 
AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 

New York—Steinway Hall.......,.. Monday, Feb. 1 
sche OT ni 53 fot eaeaesaote Friday, ae 
nat ed 1d PHS Wc i8 Tuesday, ms 7 

Brooklyn—Academy of Music...... Tuesday, ek 

° . 7 —e Wednesday,“ 10 

Jersey City—Tabernacle Church...Thursday, “ 4 

Newark—Association Hall.......... Wednesday, * 3 

New Brunswick—Opera House.....Thursday, “ 11 


Admission 50 cents, Reserved seats 75 
cents. Tickets on sale at the rooms of the 
A. M. A., 56 Reade St., and at the ticket- 
boxes of the halls for four days preceding 
each concert. 

——————— rrr 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 





At West Point, Nebraska, a corporation 
has been organized under the laws of the state 
which owns an improved water-power of 
seven hundred horse-power, a flouring mill, 
and a large amount of real estate. It has 
an authorized capital of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, to be divided into full-paid 
shares of twenty-five dollars each. The 
president, the Hon. John D. Neligh, is now 
in this city for the purpose of selling the 
stock of thiscompany. Mr. Neligh is rep- 
resented as alarge real estate owner. He 
offers sixty thousand dollars’ worth of city 
lots as a bonus to persons that will take this 
stock. The company intends building a 
large flouring mill, with 45 run of burr 
stones—the largest establishment of its 
class in the United States—with a capacity 
of manufacturing one thousand barrels of 
flour perday. Also a woolen mill; a paper 
mill, an oil mill, and an agricultural imple- 
ment factory. 

The whole machinery of these works is to 
be propelled by water-power and under 
one management—viz., by this corporation. 
It scems to us that this must certainly bea 
profitable business, especially in a country 
where the raw material is so cheap and 
must remain so for some time tocome. If 
only a net profit of twenty cents per bar- 
rel of flour should be realized, the invest- 
ment would pay thirty per cent. We sup- 
pose that flouring mills usually have a 
larger profit, and doubt not that in this case 
fifty cents per barrel would be realized. 
These mills named will employ about three 
hundred men, which will support an addi- 
tional population of fifteen hundred. Nine 
hundred families will disburse annually, 
on the average, two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, or two hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars in the aggregate. 
This large amount of money will be drawn 
into the town from the surrounding coun- 
try, where goods are consumed. The inter- 
est of the two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, at ten per cent., would be 
twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 
Nine hundred families would require 
houses, an immense amount of produce, and 
thousands of yards of cotton end woolen 
goods, thus giving a great impetus to every 
branch of trade. We can readily see that 
those lots that Mr. Neligh offers to the 
shareholders will then rise in value very 
rapidly. It would require nine hundred 
lots for the erection of those nine hundred 
houses mentioned. We refer the reader 
for full particulars to the advertisement in 
this number of Tor INDEPENDENT. 





CANCER CURED BY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVERY. 


Dr. BonD’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTEs unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city and remain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). “Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to any part of the world. 

Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 

Address H, T. BOND, M. D., 

Penus. Cancer Institute, 
8208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





[February 4, 1875 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
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The most Delicious and Efficacions uentifrice. 
known 


It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious: 
Fragrance in the mouth. 

Endorsed by the most eminent. Dentists ef 
Europe and used vy all the Courts thereof. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y 
THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL. ROUTE, Ero. 


THIs popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect Track of Steel Rails, the Cel- 
ebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars, the Per- 
fect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, the 
Regularity with which they run, the admira- 
ble arrangement for running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com-. 
FORTS IN MODERN RAILWAY TRAVELING. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or: 
South the trains of the Cutcaco anp NortTa- 
a, RaILway leave Cuicaco as fol- 

OWS: 

For Councit BLurrs, Omanma, and CALIFOR- 
ni4, Two through trains daily, with Pullman 
Palace Drawing-Room and Sleeping-Cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. PaAuL AND MINNEAPOLIS, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached on both trains, 

For GREEN Bay AND Lake Superior, Two 
trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached and running through to Marquette. 

For MILWAUKEE, Four through trains daily. 
Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For WINONA AND POINTS IN MINNESOTA, One 
through train daily. 

For Dusugqver, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train. 

For Dusvuquz AND La Crossz, via CLINTON, 
Two through trains daily, with Pullman 
Cars on night train. 

For Sioux City anp YANKTON, Two trains 
daily. Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley June. 

For Lake GENEVA, Four trains daily. 

For ROCKFORD, STERLING, KENOSHA, JANES- 
VILLE, and other points you can have from 
two to ten trains daily. 

All Express Trains on this route are 
equipped with WerstTineHouse Patent AIR- 
BRAKES AND MILLER’S PaTENT SAFETY PLAT- 
FORM AND COUPLERS The most Perfect Pro- 
tection against Accidents known. 

All railroad ticket agents can sell you 
tickets and give you information about this 
line and the time of its trains. 














Tue largest collection of Roses in America 
is probably to be found at the nurseries of 
E. Y. Teas & Co., Richmond, Ind. They 
offer their descriptive catalogue free to all 
who apply for it. 





Tne very large sale of the Eureka Ma- 
chine Twist is nota matter of surprise, for 
it proves exactly as represented every time. 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
in young or old, married or single, at the 
dawn of womanhood or the change of life, 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription man- 
ifests such a positively remedial influence 
as to call forth the loudest praise from all 
who use it. 

Mr. Jonn A. Kiwzny, druggist, of Knob 
Noster, Mo., writes as follows: 

‘* Dr. Pyerce, Buffalo, N. Y.—Dear Sir.— 
Your medicines sell better than any other I 
keep and give universal satisfaction, The 
people are especially delighted with your 
Favorite Prescription and it seems to be a 
favorite among all that have ever used it.” 

It is sold by druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 


GREAT POPULARITY. 


Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder and 
True Flavoring Extracts—Nectarine, Rose, 
L:mon, ete.—have been before the public 
many years and have gained for themseives 
on their own merits an extensive gale, 
Their great popularity is mainly due to the 
scrupulous manner in which they are pre- 
pared, the using of the purcst and best ma- 
terials, with special reference to their 
healtbfulness. We never tire of using them, 
for they are always the same. Articles in 
which they are used have no disagreeable 
odor or sickly taste, but are always enjoy- 
able. . 














LANDAU’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents, 





To secure Healthy Gums, Sound Teeth, Com- 
fort use Thurston’s lvory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
————————— 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


TxHE mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, Feb. 6th, 1875, will close at this 


‘office as follows: On Tuesday at 114. m., 


on Wednesday at 11 A.M. on Thursday at 
11:20 4.™., and on Saturday at 11:30 a.m. 
and 12 m, T.L. Jamus, P. M. 
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CATARRH.--Pond’s Extract is nearly s Specific 


for this disease. It can hardly be excelled, even in 
old and obstinate cases. The relief isso prompt 
that no one who has ever tried it will be without it. 
LADIES AND PRATLEMER, 
BOOTS aro SRLOES 
MILLER & CO.. 3 UNION SQUARE. 
ST STOCK OF TYPE, ru ESS is, 
‘attern Letters, and Prin’ Office Para- 


hernalia at Yannener aoe WELLS Co., corner 
ton and Dutch sts, N.Y. N. B.—inks and Bronze 











P. T. BARNUM’S GREAT HIPPODROME. 
aes 4 eee THE PEOPLE. 
ECIE BASIS. 


tvor: CTION. DECREASED ADMISSION, 
To. the tite whole, in including Family Circle, 30 cents. 
Orchestra, 50 cents. 

“ 7 . estra, $1. 

ean gren under ten Half Pulets Doors open at 1 and 
Performance at 2:30 and 

a Gives one hour and a half for studying the wonder- 

ful Zoological Collection in the vast Me 


enage' t! 

— hours 4 wit the Grand Amphitheater 
en inmeni 

CARD. Notwithstanding the unparalleled reduc- 
tion from former prices, the reserved system is still 
retained, enabling gee to be secured one week in 
advance. f price for children under ten 
a ray Circle, but to the reserved 


GHTON, Publishers, 1 
tor Geb 68 oe ork. Catalogues sent free. shud 


HAIR VINE! 


NATURE’S REMEDY. 


This Restorative is one of the best preparations in 
‘the market for the human scalp. I will warrant it to 
not contain Sugar of Lead, Lac Sulphur, Nitrate Sil- 
‘ver, or anything that will injure the health. It causes 
the hair to grow on bald heads, restores hair to its 
normal color when caused from premature decay, 
prevents and stops the hair from falling out. It will 
‘stop that unpleasant itching that is the prelude of the 
hhair’s decay and will cure dandruff and all diseases 
‘of the scalp. 


Ask your druggists for it, orto those that prefer 
%> buy direct of me I wil! send trial bottle for $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


In ordering, mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
‘Send stamp for circular of certificates. Address 
Cc. W. RICHARDSON, Barnet, Vt. 


GEO. C. GoOoDWIN & Co., Boston, Mass., Wholesale 
soups for New England. 


ts To PHYSICIANS. 9 


We would call the attention of the Profes- 
sion throughout the country to our 


SCOVILL'S Kieren EXTRAOT 


Sarsaparilla r bUillinga! 


BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP, 


to whom we submit below a correct form- 
ula of its component parts and manner 
of preparation, that they may know evacily 
what they are using when having it admin- 
istered to patients under their attendance. 

We claim that this preparation 7s greatly 
superior to any other ALTERATIVE OR Sar- 
SAPARILLA Compound that has heretofore 
been Offered to the profession, as every well- 
sducated physician can determine from a 
proper understanding of its components. 

There are found plantsin this country 
containing medieal qualities for aLL the 
DISEASES of the country. 

But we must first ascertain what their 
meilical action is, both separately and in 
combination with each other, on the system. 
They should be procured at times when 
the plants contain the greatest amount of 
active medicinal strength. The active prop- 
erties of many plants exist in Salis and 
Resins, and CANNOT BE EXTRACTED BY 
WATER. 

Robert 8. Newton, M.D., President of 
the Eclectic Medical College of the City of 
New York and editor of The Medical 
Helectic, says in reference to 


Styllingia Sylvatica” 


The Stillingia and its preparations bave 
for many years been considered the best 
alterative known to ‘the profession for all 
impurities of the blood. Its effects. are 
really wonderful. This is one of our native 
plants and grows in our. Southern States, 
and has been used extensively for the cure 
of all chronic diseases dependent upon a 
degenerate condition of the system, 

In syphilis it has no equal. Its action is 
mild and certain and cannot, under any 
circumstances produce a disorganization of 
the bones or soft parts of the human body. 
In this respect it differs materially from the 
mineral remedies used in treating this dis- 
ease, 

The amount of good done by any new 


refers met only 
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medicine is in proportion to the facility 
afforded for its introduction among that 


class of diseased persons who are to. be ben- 
efited by it. 

There are two ways by which this is usu- 
ally accomplished. One is by the profession 
prescribing it to those whom they are called 
upon to treat; the other is the manufacture 
and sale of a medicine as a popular remedy 
by reliable men. 

We have observed its use in several cases 
with the most marked results, one of which 
we will here refer to. It is the case of Mr. 
R——. Wegive his own statement: 


‘*Some three years and a half since I was 
attacked with white swelling, attended 
with the most excruciating pains. I tried 
various remedies and physicians; but they 
failed to give me any relief. I was so re- 
duced in strength that I was confined to my 
bed over three months. One of my legs 
contracted so that I could not walk. There 
were more than a dozen running ulcers on 
my legs, from which I took from time to 
time more than one hundred pieces of bone, 
some of them from four to six inches in 
length. I was reduced almost to a skeleton 
and my friends had given up all hopes of 
my recovery, At the same time, while 
taking the Scovill Blood and Liver Syrup, I 
used the Iodide of Potassium Ointment 
alternately with the Stramovium Ointment 
on the sores, some three or four weeks, keep- 
ing them clean. Iam now able to attend to 
my business as usual; my legs have become 
80 strong that I can walk without any diffi- 
culty and I have entirely recovered my 
general health.” 


While he was in this condition we were 
called to attend him for a fracture of the 
leg produced by a fall. The indications of 
a reunion of the bone, under the circum- 
stances, were very unfavorable, for he 
would sit day after day picking out small 
pieces of the bone which would slough off. 
We found him using Scovill’s preparation, 
which he continued until a cure was 
effected. We gave him no constitutional 
treatment, being in attendance only as a 
surgeon. We had much curiosity to see 
what could be done ina system so exten- 
sively disordered. 


Dr. Black, in The Helectic Medical Journal 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, remarked : 


‘Stillingia is one of the most valu- 
able alteratives known. There is no article 
more available than this in the treatment of 
syphilis, scrofula, leucorrha@a, and the long 
list of skin diseases, as well as in other 
affections of a chronic character, dependent 
upon & depraved habit of thesystem. After 
giving it a fair trial, lam convinced that as 
a general alterative it has no superior in the 
materia medica. I have tried all or nearly 
all of the reputed alteratives of the vegetable 
materia medica in one of the most loath- 
some diseases that humanity is beir to, and 
I have found that the Stillingia possesses 
curative powers in a much higher degree 
than anything I have ever tried. I have 
treated cases of syphilis without a single 
failure. I have taken cases of confirmed 
secondary syphilis, where the throat and 
fauces were ulcerating and the hair falling 
off the head, and there were numerous 
ulcers over the scalp, with rheumatic pains 
at night and a general rigidity of the whole 
system; and all of them have yielded to my 
treatment in from four to six weeks—six 
weeks being the longest that lever had a 
case under treatment—and in a majority of 
the cases the Syrup of Stillingia was the 
only internal remedy used. I have never 
given more than four pints to effect a cure 
in its worst form and many have not taken 
more than one pint. Patients with second- 
ary syphilis, with ulcers in the mouth and 
over the body, were cured, having taken 
only twenty-four ounces of the Syrup of 
Stillingia. I have succeeded in curing des- 
perate cases of long-standing leucorrhea 
with the Stillingia alone. I have also tried 
it in scrofula, with the happiest results.” 


It is hardly necessary to impress upon the 
minds of all who use this or similar prepara- 
tions that in order to remove from the sys- 
tem any considerable amount of abnormal 
matter its use must be persevered in for 
months and in some cases for years. In 
proportion to the degenerated condition of 
the fluids and solids, so will be the time re- 
quired to make the change in the system 
necessary to establish a healthy action. 

We have used this preparation in our own 
practice and can say that it will do all that 
can be done by any preparation of Stil- 
lingia. 

Prof. J. M. Scudder, of the Eclectic Med- 
ical Institute of Cincinnati, says it slightly 
increases the secretion from the skin and 
kidneys. and markedly from the bowels. 
It undoubtedly favors the metamorphosis of 
tissue and breaking down of worn-out 
stractures and promotes nutrition. 


For further endorsement we refer to Pro- 








tessors J. M. Scudder and L. E Jones’s 's Mate- 
tia Medica and Therapeutics and Prof. 
Jobn King, in the American Dispensatory. 
Wm. 8. Merrill, of Cincinnati, Obio, says: 
“ We have been made acquainted with the 
formula of Scovill’s Compound Syrup of 
Sarsaparilla and Stillingia, or Blood and 
Liver Syrup, and it has been made under 
our supervision. The ingredients are en- 
tirely of vegetable origin and of prime 
quality and the virtues extracted in a great 
measure by alcohol.” 

John F. Henry, Curran & Co. have man- 
ufactured and supplied the profession and 
the public with their Compound Syrup of 
Stillingia, or Blood and Liver Syrup, the 
formula of which will be found below. 


Read the following statement of Wu. 8. MERRILL, 
the oldest Chemist and Druggist of Cincinnati. 


We hereby certify that we have been made 
acquainted with the formula of Scovill’s Comp. 
Syrup of SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, 
or Blood and Liver Syrup, and it has been made 
under our supervision. The ingredients are 
entirely of vegetable origin and of prime 
quality and the virtues extracted in a great 
measure by the Vapor of Alcohol. No mineral 
substance enters into the tion, 

W. 8. MERRILL & CO., 
one door west of Burnet House. 
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fALSE BITTER-SWEET ( strus scindens).. 
DANDELION Roor ( Taraxacum Dens Leonis 
JUNIPER BERRIPS (Juniperus bape gh 
PRICKLY-ASH bag ns Caralia eine. 
Petsson Woow, (Gv jacum officinalis 
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Coarsely bruise aa above ingredients and 
moisten them with Alcohol. Let them stand two 
or three days. Then put them in a Steam Dis 
placement Apparatus and pass through vapor of 
three pints of strong Alcohol. Continue the dis- 
placement with the steam of water till the 
strength is exhausted. Set aside the three pinis 
of tincture which first passes, and evaporate 
the remaining decoctions to one quart. Mix 
this with the ‘tincture, add three quarts Sugar- 
house Syrup, and when cold add one and a 
half ounces Jodide. Potassium. 

The diuretic properties, acting directly upon 
the Kidneys, and at the same time gently deter- 
mining to the Skin, greatly promote the efficacy 
of this preparation in removing morbid condi- 
tions of the system and ResToRrne TO HEALTH. 
Not only is the BLoop, and through it the 
whole economy, gradually rendered healthy; 
but this process is facilitated by the eliminative 
qualities of the compound, which cause a con- 
stant excretion of abnormal and effete mat- 
ters throngh the SKIN or Kipyeys, according 
to the temperature surrounding the body, thus 
hastening the cure. 

Another highly important point in the prep- 
aration of the components is to procure the 
several articles during the seasons w hen they 
contain the 1 powers, 
which it is impossible for any one to do unless, 
indeed, he is engaged in manufacturing large 
quantities annually and has in his employ- 
ment individuals occupied in collecting, 
cleansing, properly preparing, and forwardinz 
the various articles from their place of native 
growth. Besides, no physician, nor even a 
druggist, would for his own proper use make 
the necessary outlay for procuring all the ap 
paratus required for extracting ail the active pri 
erties of rewedial roots, barks, etc.—especia ally 
when he cau purchase them at'a cost much po 
than that fur which he can manufacture them 
himself. #vr this reason our present Com- 
pound can be sold at a price much cheaper to 
physicians and druggists than the lowest figure 
at which they can make it for themselves. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN &CO., 
8 and 9 College Place, New York, 
Successors to A. L. Scovit & Co.,Cincinnati,O. 
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N. B.—Physicians can be supplied by the 
Gallon, Barrel, or Bottle. Price $3 per Gallon 
and $7.50 per Dozen. 

















TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY’S 
MALL PCa ae POY EEN 
NEW YOR AVRE. 





The splendid vessels ~ ath seams route for the 
Continent (being more southerly than any gran will 
PP Ng eg wa digs tes 2 
E, Trudelie, Satareny. Jan, 234. 
& PARIS, Le my fatarday, Feb. 6th. 
Daure, Saturday, February 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD Gx (ifteluding wine) : 
Firs Second, $75. ird, $35. 
Excursion tickets at Shanes te poy 
——_ = travelers by taking this line avoid both 
transit by English railway and the discomforts of 
coum ing the Channel, besides saving time, trouble, 
an nse. 
GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, §5 Broadway. 





Great Reductions in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


 egniicens steamers of this line leave Pier 
gust of Canal ye orth River, New York, on | 
connecting at Panama 


the Co’ many Stee Steamers 

m| 

S. NCISCO. 
Sey tes ne 
, Callao e 
The Company’ ‘ssplendia e San Fran- 
giaco for Kokobams, ong , and Shanghae every 
' F PASSAG 
pe ve soe beth aed all aeleiaies for the 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. ‘It is the best spe 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or & thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will show what is thought 
= THE LNDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 

ium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 

Dear Sir In November I commenced advertising 
in the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
en INDEPENDENT) my water-proof? 

* atchoncin,” and resolved that, if 














werer 
crease my con: sumption of printers’ 
Vi wey LA Co.’s Mucilage and 
Stafford’s Chemical Writing F! 
Sufficien e@ has elapsed SF. me to forms 
correct opinion» of the value of the above-named 
popes as advertising media for specialties having 

rinsic value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
=. srs Htoepect full of all the other above- 
named papers. Res; 

a STAFFORD, Chemist. 


218 Pearl Strect, N. ¥ 








Mr. H. C. BOWEN 
—— Sir — ixDEPENDENT has been one of the 


— Yoskeeee a moneyed class of a who appear 


1 
sults m it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a sin, - exception. 
I inserted a trial ertisement of one-half page in 
The * * * * * * [which paper ims to have a 
larger < circulation than ’ THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most at favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
aween, two three times the money and responses 
over the other. 


Yours respectfully, . BURDETTE SMIT HH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


YPSILANTI, MIcuH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a large number of commnu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
ours very truly, A. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 


tang Yorg, May 2lst, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWED 
Pu Sushon \N. ¥. INDEPENDENT: 
ua Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we mom chee = 
fully say that we receive more returns from THE 
DEPENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
t say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours truly, 








J. M. FOSTER, 
Mai anager “ Victor” S. M. Co 


Nruw YORK, June 23d, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BO 


WEN 

Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDE? NT: 

Dear Sir :—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
cellence of your paper as an advertising medium : 
especiaHy as a means of reaching that intelli gen t 
class of men whom we desire to represent the inter- 
country. The money bn | with you for this 
purpose is abundantly repaidin the great benefits we 
are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
We are well satisfied with a result which has more 
than justified your aqurgeesieen and our expecta- 
tions. Yours truly 
HENRY F. HOMES, See y 


A PORTE, IND., June 27th, 1874. 
MR. HENRY C. BO 


Publisher Te INDEPENDENT” : 
Dear Sir:—1.am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the oduntry. It is counting. It has ai. 
ready twice paid-for itself. Respectfull Lise 


8. B. 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 
W. L. HEATON, =e. Gent Western Adv’g Ag’t for 


TH INDEPENDEN 
Dear Sir :—The letters I received from my adver. 





‘aliible indlers have averng! ed (20) smanis » aay 
for the 2 (6) six months. The on Song con- 
tinued _ advertisement in Eeeae the Summer 
months. It is doubtless one of the many best adver. 
tising mediums, Very truly yours, R.P. SMITH, 
Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 637, New Albany, Ind. 


ADDITION AL TESTIMONY. 


ba A MpTponab LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
ay aoe out of 100 best religious 
ot selected and advertised in 
ay < +. time of the e ation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT le list in re- 
sponses. Often tO letters out of every 18 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

werEn WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “Tar 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 

of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT ne Bs “When 
e first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 








IND’ 
they t 7 400K. the pa Our extensive sales date 


time ‘0 our first advertising in TUE IN- 

OOPENDENT. 
FI ANAT 2 Fo minent Banker, who advertises 
York daily papers, decided to try 


On calling at the Office to 
y the pill be he ‘stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 
pay ee ne him more good than all the rest put 


WEST N MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
N60. We i THE INDEPENDENT the 
ry heat cyroer for insurance advertising in New 
York Ci 
A. BURDETTE Smite. Publisher of Fashions 

= : poten ig eget 7 me 





says: “ THE INDEPENDENT 
most s valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. 5-5 aii 4 Ang 2 I (Seedsmen): 
BE INDEPENDENT have sur- 
Slee om ay We es- 

ded us—exseoding Our medi 
G ity het 'O., Clev 

bad > Set MINE O¢ Zull-page 
with ie en jnatter i Pane y 
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Commercial. 


INJUSTICE TO INSURANCE COM- 


PANTIES. 


THE bill passed by Congress at the last 
session creating a court to adjudicate upon 


_ the claims to the Geneva Award provides 


“that no claim shall be admissible or al- 
lowed by said court by or in behalf of any 
insurance company in its own right or as 
assignee, or otherwise in the right of the 
person or party assured, unless such claim- 
ant shall show to the satisfaction of said 
court that during the late rebellion the sum 
of its losses in respect to iis war risks exceeded 
the sum of its premiums or other gains upon or 
in respect to such war risks.” 

When this bill was pending before Con- 
gress we denounced the exclusion of insur- 
ance companies, except on the condition 
specified, as a measure of legislative perfidy 
and iniquity ; and we are of the same opinion 
still, Itis well known that insurance com- 
panies were requested by the Government, 
in common with all others, to present their 
claims growing out of losses by the rebel 
cruisers; that they accordingly filed their 
several exhibits with the Secretary of State; 
that these exhibits were submitted to the 
Geneva Tribunal; and that the Tribunal, 
after having determined in what respects 
Great Britain had been delinquent, and was, 
therefore, liable for resulting damages, did 
include the losses paid by insurance com- 
panies as a part of the aggregate award. If 
these losses had not been included, the 
award would have been less by nearly five 
millions of dollars. They wereincluded on 
the theory that they constituted valid claims 
against Great Britain and on this theory 
they were paid to the United States. Every 
principle of honor and good faith sternly 
demands that the Government, having re- 
ceived the award, should in its distribution 
comply with the theory upon which it was 
made. The fund is not a charity fund, to be 
distributed to the most needy; but a fund 
received in trust, to pay the losses that were 
audited by the Geneva Tribunal. To ex- 
clude any parties whose claims formed a 
part of the award is a fraud against Great 
Britain as well as against those whose 
claims, computed in determining the 
amount of the award, are excluded in the 
distribution thereof. 

Moreover, the principle upon which this 
exclusion is sought to be justified in the 
case of insurance companies is stupidly 
absurd. It assumes in the outset that they 
so kept their accounts during the late Re- 
bellion that they can construct a balance 
sheet showing the, exact amount of their 
strictly war premiums. Now, we venture 
to say that not one of them can do this. 
They did not anticipate that any such task 
of discrimination as to premiums would 
ever be imposed upon them. What they 
know is the amount of the losses which 
they paid to the insured in consequence of 
the depredations of the rebel cruisers, and 
by the payment of which the rights of the 
insured, by a well-established principle of 
law, are subrogated to them. 

Even if such a balance sheet could be 
constructed, what, we beg to know, has the 
Government in equity and right to do with 
the question whether the insurance com- 
panies, on the whole, made or lost money 
during the war? It is sufficient to know 
that in the specific transactions involved 
they paid losses and were subrogated to 
the rights of the original losers, and that 
the Geneva fund was in part awarded to 
indempify them for these losses. What 
they made or lost in other transactions of 
insurance has nothing to do with this spe- 
cific question. It is utterly and absolutely 
foreign to the whole matter at issue, Sup- 
pose that they made more money than they 
lost; what of that? Suppose that they lost 
more money than they made; whatof that? 
Just nothing at all in either case, so far as 
their rights to a portion of the Geneva fund 
are concerned. ‘Their rights in justice 
have nothing to do with the general ques- 
tion of profit or loss on their business, 
They rest upon the fact that they paid cer- 
tain losses to the iasured and that for these 
losses Great Britain has made an indem- 
nity. 

Still further, the larger part of these 
claims is presented by mutual insurance 
companies, which are simply organizations 


“quotations. The jobbers are generally sell- 
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of men to insure each other by the creation 
of a common fund, out of which. all losses 
are paid. Each member of such a company 
contributes to this fund by this premium 
for insurance, and if he suffers any loss he 
is reimbursed. If the fund thus created 
proves to be larger than is necessary to pay 
losses, the surplus is from time to time 
divided among the contributing members. 
To talk about such a company making a 
profit is to talk what everybody who under- 
stands the business knows to be simple 
nonsense. One might as well talk of two 
men getting rich by swapping jackets all 
day. Mutual insurance is not based on the 
idea of profits at all, but rather on that of 
combination for protection against individ- 
ual losses. The theory upon which Con- 
gress has excluded mutual companies has 
no foundation in the very nature of their 
business, and, hence, it adds stupidity to 
injustice. 

Fortunately, the fund will not be ex- 
hausted by the distribution already author- 
ized. Hence, there is an opportunity for 
Congress at the present session or for a 
future Congress to correct the wrong per- 
petrated by the law, as it now stands, upon 
insurance companies. For the credit of the 
nation, we hope that the wrong will be cor- 
rected. The companies should by petition 
knock at the door of Congress and keep 
knocking till their rights are secured to 
them by the payment of their just claims. 

re 


DRY GOODS. 


In brown sheetings and shirtings there is 
a steady and increasing demand and full 
prices are firmly maintained, with a strong 
upward tendency, while some of the lead- 
ing makes are selling at value for future 
delivery. 

There is great firmness to the market for 
most descriptions of bleached sheetings and 
shirtings, and an advance in several makes 
has been established, as will be seen by our 


ing at their old rates. " 
Printing cloths have been advanced in 
price in consequence of a better demand 
and the apprehensions of continued trouble 
with the strikers in Fall River. The stock 


Satinets are dull of sale, but the market 
is steady and prices remain unchanged. 

Flanaels have been in moderate demand 
during the week and prices remain with- 
out quotable change. 

American linens are without any notice- 
able change, but there is a very good de- 
mand for crashés and prices are steady. 

Foreign goods are without material 
change. The importations are still on a 
moderate scale, but importers are making 
active preparations for thé spring business 
and some heavy auction sales have been 
announced. Linens are beginning to be 
more inquired for, but the importers are not 
anticipating an active season in these 

oods. hite goods and Hamburg em- 

roideries are selling more freely and 
black worsteds and all-wool dress fabrics 
are in better demand. Silks are generally 
in better demand, but without any specia] 
activity. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 1, 1874. 
PRINTS. 
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in first hands is known to be light and 
diminishing. 

Prints are in good demand and prices are 
firm, but they have not_ advanced in pro- 
portion to the rise in cleths. The new 
styles put upon the market are generally 
satisfactory and attractive. 

Ginghams are in fair demand at steady 
prices, with a strong tendency to an ad- 
vance on moderate sales, . 

Cotton yarn is in good demand, with 
active sales at steady prices, 

Cotton drills are in steady demand, with 
increasing sales and unchanged prices, 

Cotton bags are selling to a moderate ex- 
tent at unchanged prices. The market is 
steady, with an upward tendency. 

Cambrics are not specially active, but the 
demand is about equal to that of past sea- 
sons and prices are well maintained. 

Rolled jaconets are in fair demand at 
unchanged prices, but the sales are_only to 
a moderate extent. Silesias are purchased 
freely by the clothiers at steady prices, but 
there is no special activity in these goods. 

Corset jeans are in steady demand and 
prices are firmly maintained, but no change 
has taken place. The supply in first hands 
is reported as light. 

In colored cottons there is a good demand 
and prices are well maintained; but there 
is no special activity in any description of 
goods in this department. Stripes are un- 
changed in price and ticks are in good de- 
mand at full rates. There is a fair demand 
for denims and cottonades, but prices re- 
main unchanged. 

Hosiery is in good demand and prices are 
well maintained. The special inquiry has 
been for blue and mixed half-hose, which 
have sold freely. 

Worsted dress goods are now selling more 
freely since the opening of the new spring 
styles and prices are well maintained. 

The demand for cloths and overcoatings 
is not so good as it has been for heay 
fabrics, but prices are stcadily roniutained. 
Doeskins are in rather better demand for 
the lighter qualities. 

Fancy cassimeres are coming into more 
active demand for the spring styles, but 
there is a dull market for other varieties. 
The principal sales are of low and medium 


Felt goods are in steady demand, without 





change in prices. 











BROWN DRILLS... 
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W.&J.SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in rich, bright colorings and in a great variety of 
sizes. Also ; 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced. prices. 
A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
in new and m ificent patterns, designed expressly 
for parlors, dming 
with borders to match, which for durability are war- 











CORTICINE, 


the new PATENT FLOOR COVERING. suitable for 
Hy OFFICES, HALLS, RESTAURANTS, and 
STEAM It 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 





SEGOVIA WOOL 


UNDERSHIRTS, 
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DRAWERS, 
HOSE, AND 
HALF-HOSE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


913 Broadway, 


NEAR 20TH STREET. 





R. H. MACY & 60.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LIN@S OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERL LADIES’, GENTS’, AND 
G, NOTIONS, MILLINE- 
RY. MBRELLAS, FURS, BRONZE, 
PARIANS, BOO. Stationery, Toys, Dolls and 
Do.}s’ Furnishing, immings, Worsteds, nfec- 
nd Potte:! Fruits, Meats, etc. House 
eeping Goods, including 
81L VEN, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA SORGE KID GLOVE, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 
THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SLX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR @10.50. 
Any color or size. ‘Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress Trimmings. 
Samples sent free on application. 

















MISFIT 





ARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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THE TEST OF THE GOLD STAND- 
ARD. 


Very early in the last session of Congress 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont, offered a res- 
olution in the Senate instructing the 
Finance Committee to consider the expedi- 
ency of reporting a bill providing for free 
banking and the resumption of specie pay- 
ment on January ist, 1875. In an elaborate 
speech upon this resolution the honorable 
Senator said: 

‘* After all, the real test of an excess of 
paper currency is its depreciation of value 
as compared with the gold standard. Any 
argument with those who deny this propo- 
sition would be as useless as would bean 
attempt to teach a class of gorillas the mul- 
tiplication table. But of such a deprecia- 
ation there can be no doubt. It is daily 
visible in all financial transactions. The 
Government recognizes it by refusing cur- 
rency for customs and by selling its gold 
for a premium. The perpetual flow of gold 
abroad, until the recent panic locked up a 
large amount of greenbacks, has been a 
perpetual advertisement of depreciation.” 

Senator Sherman, in his speech on the 
resolution subsequently reported to the 
Senate by the Finance Committee, said: 

“ The truth is, there is no mode of test- 
ing how much money is needed to do the 
business of a country except that amount 
which can be maintained at par in gold. 
The very fact that our money is deprecia- 
ted 11 per cent. is as conclusive as any sum 
in arithmetic can be that you have more 
money than can be maintained at the prop- 
er legal standard. You cannot get around 
that. There is but onestandard, and every 
addition to the volume that cannot be main- 
tained at that standard is conclusive evi- 
dence that there is too much money afloat 
of that kind. The only rule by 
which we can judge of the amount of 
paper money is that quantity which can be 
maintained at parin gold. If you declare 
illegal and invalid this standard, no man 
can tell how much circulation is needed.” 

As we presume, neither of the honorable 
senators would apply this test to those 
special emergencies which occasionally 
arise, either in the operations of the credit 
system orin the condition of a nation, when 
for the time being a paper currency is not 
and cannot be maintained at par with gold, 
They evidently mean to apply the test to 
ordinary times; and as thus applied it seems 
to us perfectly sound, provided we accept 
the proposition that gold is the true stand- 
ard of all values. A paper currency upon 
its face is simply a promise to pay so much 
gold, and if the two quantities, considered 
relatively to each other —namely, that of the 
currency promise and that of the gold with 
which to fulfill it—be such that the cur- 
rency cannot at par be converted into gold 
at the option of the holder, then more cur- 
rency has been issued than can be main- 
tained at par with gold. The condition of 
the issuers is that of adebtor who bas more 
demand liabilities outstanding than he can 
liquidate. Their promises exceed their 
means of payment, and, hence, these prom 
ises, by an invariable law of trade, will 
undergo depreciation of value as compared 
with the value of that which is the medium 
of payment. 

This principle, not doubted in_ respect to 
an ordinary promissory note given by an 
individual, is just as true of a bank-note or 
a Treasury note issued by the Government. 
When a bank makes more promises than it 
can pay its currency is excessive, because 
beyond the redeemable point; and the same 
is just as true of a government. Tested by 
the true standard, there is more currency 
out than the standard can carry—or, rather, 
than the issuers can carry on the basis of 
this standard. They are unable, in conse- 
quence of quantity, to meet these debt ob- 
ligations, 

This being the fact, an increase. of such 
obligations, already too great for the means 
of payment, certainly will not relieve the 
difficulty. Augmented liabilities, with no 
increase of paying power, whether the 
party be an individual,a bank, or a gov- 
ernment, simply complicate the situation by 
adding to the difficulties of ultimate pay- 
ment. Gold being assumed as the standard 
of value, then the issue of paper currency 
should, in ordinary times, be limited to its 
convertibility at par into gold. More than 
this is an excess, and must be so long as we 
adhere to the standard; ‘and if we give up 
the standard, then no man can tell what -is 
an excess or what is a deficiency of cur- 
tency. 
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Finan cial. MONEY MARKET. QUOTATIONS OF THB CITY BANK STOGES FOR é N DB) I AN A PO L i Ss. 


Tue last of the winter months is,in a 
business sense, the first of the spring 
months, and the general awaking amoog 
our commercial men gives promise of an 
active season, which will extend to all de- 
partments of trade, unless something should 
be done by Congress during the next three 
weeks in relation to the finances which 
will be likely to cause a disarrangement of 
the prudently-laid schemes of our leading 
merchants. 

Money continues in abundant supply 
at the lowest rates of the year, and the 
payment of the February dividends will 
increase the amount of funds seeking for 
investment. The Bank Statement of Sat- 
urday showed a diminution in the surplus 
reserve of $2,500,000; but, as this was 
caused by the withdrawal of specie for 
shipment to Europe, the loss creates no 
solicitude on the part of borrowers. The 
gain in legal tenders was $1,031,000, while 
the decrease in specie was $3,804,600. 
The loans had increased $2,124,300. Com- 
paring the condition of the Assoclated 
Banks now with the statement for the cor- 
responding period in 1874, the advantages 
of the present time will appear very great. 
The total reserve last year was $64,414,300, 
against $92,219,800 now; the circulation 
was then $27,508,000, and now $26,898,800; 
the loans were $286,819,800, and now 
$269,995,800. So it will be seen that the 
loaning capacity of the banks is very much 
greater, and the increase in business will 
not be sufficient to materially diminish the 
ability of banks to furnish all the currency 
that may be required. The gold market 
has been strengthened by the heavy ship- 
ments of coin to Europe and by the cessa- 
tion of sales by the Treasury Department. 
we Saturday the opening price was 112}, it 

having been 113} on Friday; but the “bulls” 
of the Gold Room succeeded by noon in 
advancing the rates to 113}, to 1183, and at 
the close the last sale was at 1134. Goy- 
ernment bonds have rather regulated the 
gold market than been regulated by it. 
They have been irregular during the week, 
but the prices have been well maintained, 
both here and in London. 1868 coupons 
advanced 2 per cent. and 1881 5s advanced 1 
per cent. in currency quotations. The whe 
dicate having contracted for $25,000. 
additional 5 per cents. of 1881, with an 
option, as we understand, for the remainder 
of the loan, some $98,000,000, for six months, 
the Treasury Department has issued a cali 
for $15,000,000 of 62s, the interest to cease, 
as usual, at the end of three months. 

The Stock Exchange has been tolerably 
quiet during the week, with a general re- 
covery in prices, except in two or Ahree 
special stocks. The late “bears” in West- 
ern Union Telegraph are understood to 
have covered their “short” sales, and many 
of the inside operators, who assisted the de- 
cline by throwing their own stock upon the 
market, have been buying back at lower 
prices. The rise from the lowest point of 
depression has been about 4 per cent. The 
injunction to prevent the payment of the 
Lake Shore dividend, which was a move- 
ment by a tool of the «© bears, ” to frighten 
timid holders of the stock, was dissolved 
on Friday, and the payment of the 
dividend began promptly on Monday, 
the ist inst. But it would have been 
paid all the same whether the injunction 
bad been continued or not, arrangements 
having been made to pay it in Cleveland, out 
of the jurisdiction of our courts. What the 
next move of the Gould party will be in re- 
lation to these stocks is not known; but 
they will-probably be let alone until’ they 
have advanced to much higher points than 
they touched last year. There was a very 
active movement iu Union Pacitic Railroad 
shares at the close of the week and the 
price advanced to 38}, an advance of 1 
per cent. on the lowest point of the week. 
‘lhe meaning of the activity in Union Pacific 
is that the election is not far off and a lively 
contest for the direction is likely to take 

place. The failure of the managers of 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western to make any 
provision for the interest on their bonds, 
due this month, has depressed that particu- 
lar stock, but has not had any effect upon the 
market value of good railroad bonds, which 
continue in demand for investment. The 6 
per cent. gold bonds are continually ad- 
vancing in value. The high points to which 
the 7 per cent. bonds of the New York Cen- 
tral have been pushed up very naturally 
calls attention to all similar securities. 

The railroad stocks are generally de- 
pressed by the ruinous competition of the 
trunk lines; but, unless there should be 
some satisfactory ‘arrangement agreed upon 
at the meeting of the representatives of 
the great competing trunk lines this week, 
“the Commodore” will teach his antag- 
onists a lesson in competition which will 
bring them to terms very soon. The 
public will be gratified at the prospect of 
cheap transportation; but it will only be 
for a short season, ann what may be gained 
at one time will have to be made up at 
another, 
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FISK, x HATCH, 


No. 5 weeKu s ise, iw YORK. 


U. 8. Government B Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


Real Estate Loans 


THE BEST. 


Stocks often fail to pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Rattl- 
roads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the Coupons 
on their Bonps; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans on REAL Estate 
are never lost. The LAND remains to secure - 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammonp & Bogus, 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, on two or three times their value in 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they are as safe and 
productive as ought to be desired It will 
pay any one who has money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full particulars. 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, 


JNVESTMENTS 
CLOANS Y ELTNEBBY ays 
Swe\-,0> Bond andMortgage, 
seals Re SINE, 


REMTTUS AND PRATIGQLARES 


|. BALDWIN, WALKER & C0.— CHICAGO. 


_ SENT FREE. 


Book exposing the mysteries of W Al 
and how any one a phomate 
oy wit: tal of $50 or 1, TF ET 
ere er instructions. pa illustrations to any address. 


ECO, BANKE D 
Wali Sreekt od roan Sao * 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C0., 


ANKERS, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Nass AU ST., NEW YORK, 

















TRAN Se RE 
HAVANA, MEXICO, CHINA, JAPAN, e - 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others? received. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While ho nds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 

the solid Illinois and Missouri TEN PER C 'S (semi- 

annually at the American Exchange National 

New York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE P 

pn gh have never failed. suinvs but an earthquake 
their absolute 


ness week our. yee * rk Bank. Ms and as to prompt- 
ir in New York, because ainoays at maturity. 
i ollar 





Iinois Loan Agency, Jackedaville bi} #4 box 657. 
12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 

Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST COMPAN Y, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Coupons fept-Anemel. Interest always prompt. 
curity three fold or more. 
T.B Pn President; A. C. Burnham, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Champaign, Ill.; Geo. M. Noble, Secre etary. 
Send for Circular and References. 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & C0., 
BANKERS, 


52 William St., New York. 


Der Bechangeed t on Union Bank of Tendon. 
Accounts 8, Bankers, and others received 


favorable terme. 
a allowed on Balances Subject to Drafts at 


dvances made_  varh | to our address 
or to our Correspon ate ip Sore 
Investment Securities Bought and Sold. 











{February 4, 1875. 


D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular Coupon Real Estate 
Mo: ges, witho at ox to the lender. 
ana nces: Any of the Banks or 
waters Comeepnteat: Test Traders’ 


pL es ery pl 
N THE 
JaNOARE™ FEBRUARY, and MARCA 


KANSAS 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTA COUPON BONDS. 
Issyed on One-Third, the present “4 4 value of unen- 
cumbered, improved Farms, s astern Kan- 
sas. X per cent. interest,” va ratio ent gre 4 
Mostgages mature in V wgere. irincipal and # interest 


ers of Indi- 





P rty 
also by a written statement of the 
et ot py T personal examination of the 
security. Mortgages are fro . 


and x dollars, accompanied 
da’ of 


ge these standard ay 
your order. Tothose urpl us capital, we in- 
te a personal call, “ 'Neelng ‘is lieving.” With X 


years’ residence in 
we will select M 


erences required. 


sas Farmers wh 0 will furnish absolute indemnity. Will 
pda ty above described Securities in sums of 


«22 PER CENT, NET on First-class Real Estate. 
Ist rear es on Improved Farms.” Interest semi- 
annuall New You. wn for a circular to 
.. Falls City, Neb. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR TO OUR PATRONS. 


BROOKLYN, January 8th, 1875. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable 
on demand. 


The Gross As- 
sets of this 7 ? 15 6 
Company are 3 | | 


After paying the above Dividend, the stock is worth 
over 200 per cent. on the books of the Company. 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


[2 PER CENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
Ican loan onimproved Real Estate in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and on Minnesota wheat farms, and 











guaran 
1st, Low valuations. 
, Perfect security. 
3d, 10 and 12 T cent. semi-annual bape net, the 
borrower paying all charges. aan f references 
given. Write for particulars. Addre 
D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


‘V2 PER CENT, NET. _ 


Pn "Wien oe My to tre pees ird BP re value 
tion by one of the firm. 

{n many reare business have never st adollar. We 

aracts. the interest promptly semi-annually in New York 

afts. pune the ic, when all Giver securities 

, our farm mortgages were paid promptly. We 

get erands s from the Atlantic to the Missouri river, and 

y be able to refer to parties of your acquaintance. 
Bend for ab > articulars. 

. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 

T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. a 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prompt attention given to the investment of Funds 
on Bond and Mo e on Chicago property. Discrim- 
ination and _— used inthe selactio on brit Investments 
in this direction. Refer by permission to 
First National Bank, omen, Mass. 
First Nati 


First t National Bank Bank, Chicago, mL 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capital...........8400, 000 00 
Cash Surpilus..,....... 1,020,954 82 
Gross Assets, 
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COTT, President 
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Tae industrial system of society has 
throughout all the ages of history and in all 
the countries of the world rested, with 
but few unimportant exceptions, upon the 


institution of private property and the free-_ 


dom of individual action and enterprise in 
acquiring and controlling it. These two 
principles furnish the starting-point of 
legislation in respect to property and also 
in respect to the organization of men for its 
acquisition, possession, and use. Change 
them, and substitute therefor the system of 
communism, and the whole property struc- 
ture of society would be revolutionized 
from top-stone to foundation. The world 
would at once become another world, the 
law system would be another system, and 
the economic science of the present would 
for the most part be obsolete. No such 
change has ever been effected, or on any 
great scale attempted. Itcan scarcely be 
reckoned as a possibility among civilized 
men. Reasoning from the past and also 
from the nature of things, we are safe in 
concluding that the institution of private 
property and freedom of individual action 
with reference to its acquisition and con- 
trol will stand as long as anything stands. 

The great mass of the accumulated wealth 
of earth, arising from the productive in- 
dustry of the past, is the property of indi- 
vidual owners. The aggregate of their sev- 
eral ownerships constitutes more than nine- 
tenths of what is called national wealth. 
This wealth does not mainly consist in 
what society holds in its political capacity, 
since this is comparatively small; but what 
its members hold and under the protection 
of law call their own. 

Such an accumulation, moreover, owned 
by somebody, is one of the prime necessities 
of civilized existence. The stock on hand 
in the form of dwellings, factories, machine- 
ry, tools, implements, food, clothing, etc., 
the waste and consumption of which are 
made good only by constant reproduction, 
is indispensable to meet the requirements of 
society. Men cannot exist except in the 
purely savage state without it. In its ab- 
sence the division of labor and a continuous 
system of productive industry would be im- 
possible. A whole community cannot live 
from hand to mouth, with no reserve capital 
as the product of past toil, and yet be any- 
thing but a horde of miserable beggars. All 
civilized and progressive communities pro- 
vide themselves with a large aggregate 
capital, at all times available to meet their 
wants; and the older and more advanced 
they are the larger this reserve fund. 

The process by which this stock or re- 
serve fund is created and increased is sim- 
ply an affair of industrial production, ac- 
companied with an economy in consumption 
that leaves a surplus. The production being 
given, society grows rich simply by saving— 
by consuming less than it produces—and 
by adding the excess of production to the 
previous accumulation. How does it do 
this work? Not at all as a political organ- 
ization, but wholly as a body of individual 
actors, each owning what he produces or 
bas acquired by the process of exchange, 
and also owning what he manages to save 
ase surplus beyond immediate consump- 
tion. Aside from gifts, inheritances, thefts, 
and robberies, which are merely transfers 
without an equivalent and which add 
nothing to general wealth, there is no way 
of getting an article without producing it 
or giving something else already produced 
in exchange for it, and there is no way of 
accumulating without saving something 
from what bas been produced. With the 
exceptions above stated, the history of 
every man who is an owner of property is 
one of industrial effort to procure and 
economical effort to save. 

What, then, is the motive, the actuating 
principle, the governing impulse that lies 
atthe bottom of these efforts on the part 
of individual men to acquire and save, 
and thus create the great stock of reserve 
wealth which exists in human society? 
Looking at this question upon its economic 
side, there is no doubt that self-interest is 
the great power that moves the wholé 
machinery of the industrial and saving 
system. Detach individual self-interest 
trom the industries and economies practiced 
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saving, and what power is there that can 
be substituted and made equally effective? 
Taking human nature as it is, as it always 
has been, and as it will be for at least a long 
time to come, there is no substitute for 
self-interest, as a power to produce, regu- 
late, and perpetuate the industrial and sav- 
ing system, and thus supply the indis- 
pensable condition of that large accumu- 
lated capital which is the material basis of 
all civilization. Mere general benevolence 
and public spirit are unquestionably princi- 
ples of power to ameliorate the condition 
of men; yet they have not sufficient power 
to take the place of the acquisitive pro- 
pensity in the individual man. An indus- 
trial system based exclusively on these 
principles would be immensely lacking in 
the element of productive energy and 
probably quite as deficient in that of 
economy. 

The feeling of self-interest, as appealed 
to by the institution of private property, 
may be treated by the moralist as an in- 
ferior principle of action; yet for the pur- 
pose of production and accumulation it is 
the only principle that will be efficacious. 
Whatever may be its moral grade, men 
will not work and save withoutit as they 
will with it. They will not undergo the 
sacrifices and hardships of labor without 
an adequate motive in the form of a com- 
pensating reward. They need the impulse 
of personal advantage hoped for and to be 
gained thereby; and this is supplied by the 
prospect of acquisition, possession, con- 
trol, use, ownership, which are attached to 
the doctrine of private property. There 
can be no doubt that under this doctrine 
society is richer, happier, enjoys more and 
suffers less than it would or could under 
any other that can be reduced to practice, 
The utility of the arrangement is abundant- 
ly sufficient to justify it, as the best that is 
practicable among men. 

The inequality in the distribution of 
property, and, hence, in the comforts which 
stand connected with its possession, grow- 
ing out of the system, involves in many 
respects a seeming hardship. It is tobe 
remembered, however, that this inequality 
springs, ‘ the most part, from a previous 
one existing in men themselves. Under 
any system which it is possible to devise 
men are and will be widely different in 
their natural powers and forces. This fact 
cannot be abolished by mere institutions. 
It would exist under communism. The at- 
tempt to get rid of it by dispensing with the 
present industrial system, grounded on pri- 
vate property, even if practicable, would 
produce vastly more evils than it would 
cure. The general state of society 
under sociaiism would be far less 
tolerable, far more fraught with evil, and 
less productive of good than it is under the 
industrial system as now organized. Ad- 
mit the evils of the present system, many 
of which may be greatly modified without 
abandoning it, and yet we believe that, on 
the whole, nothing better, yea, nothing else 
so good is feasible. The seeming hardships 
we must accept, and do the best we can to 
mitigate them; but the system itself the 
race can never abandon. Socialism may do 
for a theory, and @ very poor one at that ; 
yet it will never do in practice. 

—- 


STATE TAXATION. 


THe law of this state requires that 
property, both real and personal, shall for 
the purposes of taxation be assessed at the 
‘* full and true value as the same would be 
appraised in the payment of a just debt due 
froma solvent debtor.” This ‘full and 
true value” clearly means the value at 
which the property would sell if disposed 
of with reusonable discretion. There ia 
such 8 value to property, and there is no 
difficulty in, at least, approximating it for 
taxation. The annual report of the New 
York State assessors, recently published, 
however, shows that the average assessment 
of real estate in this state is at forty-two 
per cent. of the full and true value, or fifty- 
eight per cent. below the mark prescribed 
by law. This is the average for the whole 
state. 

In some parts of the state the assessment 
falls below this point. In the County of 
Monroe, for example, the average for 1878 
was less than twenty-five per cent. ef the 








by men, as the means of procuring and 








true value in the towns, and in the city of 
Rochester less than twenty per cent. In 
Kings County it was forty-nine per cent. 
and in the City and County of New York it 
was about forty-three per cent. In different 
counties the average varies—in some being 
less than one-quarter of the full value, in 
others less than one-half, in others less than 
three-quarters, and in none according to 
the rule fixed by statute. The valuation 
sings all sorts of tunes except the true one; 
and, as the consequence, the tax for state 
purposes, being levied at a fixed rate upon 
the valuation, is most unequally and un- 
justly distributed emong the taxpayers of 
the state. One set of taxpayers bear the 
burden which should fall upon another; 
and generally the cities, especially New 
York and Brooklyn, are taxed dispropor- 
tionately to the other parts of the state. 


When it comes to personal property the 
muddle and injustice are still greater. It is 
not possible for the assessors, unless they 
are omniscient, to comply with the rule of 
law, so as to secure anything like an equal 
taxation of this species of property. The 
larger part of it escapes taxation alto- 
gether and will escape under any system 
that can be adopted. A portion of it is ex- 
empted by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. Another and much larger 
portion is practically invisible and inacces- 
sible. That which does not escape is un- 
duly taxed, to make up for the limited ex- 
tent to which personal property is assessed 
The taxation of mortgages is equivalent to 
double taxation on the same property. The 
idea of any equitable adjustment of tax 
burdens, so far as personal property is con- 
cerned, is out of the question. The thing 
cannot be done. The effort is an utterly 
hopeless undertaking and in Europe it has 
long since been abandoned. 

In their report the state assessors allude 
to the various remedies ‘‘ proposed during 
several years past for the existing evils in 
taxation,” no one of which has met “‘ the 
views of a majority of the legislature,” 
while all ‘‘agree that some remedy should 
be provided.” In the way of suggestion 
they submit to the present legislature the 
following propositions : 

‘*1. Authorize the comptroller to levy 
the state tax on the full and actual value of 
the property of the state, as fixed by the 
State Board of Equalization. 

“2. Remove exemptions from real estate 
as far as consistent. 

‘8. Provide that all moneyed corpora- 
tions report annually usider oath to the 
compos: the amount of their capital 
stock and surplus, and that such “corpora- 
tions be assessed directly by the comp- 
troller at some equitable and uniform rate 
in proportion to the value of their stock. 

‘*4, Provide for the enforcement of all 
lawa relating to assessment and taxation 
under proper penalties. 3 

“The following method has also been 
proposed, and if a new system is to be 
adopted we think it worthy of attention. 

“1. Relieve the land of all tax for state 
purposes. 

‘¢2, Relieve personal property of all tax. 

‘*3, For the purpose of raising revenue for 
state purposes im: a tax upon all incor- 
porated capital of railroads, insurance, ex- 
press, telepraph, bank, gas, and other com- 

nies, and a tax of —— per cent. upon all 

uildings and places occupied for business 
purposes, and a tax upon all sales of spirit- 
uous and fermented liquors.” 


The assembly last year appointed a 
special committee to consider the whole 
subject and report to the next assembly. 
That committee has not yet reported, 
though it is understood that it favors the 
repeal of the personal property tax. A few 
years ago a commission was created, of 
which David A. Wells was chairman, to 
study the same subject and report thereon; 
and in 1871 this commission made an elab- 
orate report and recommended a reform of 
the tax system in this state. Nothing, 
however, was done with the report except 
to print and distribute it among the mem- 
bers of the legislature. We greatly fear 
that nothing will be done this winter. New 
York legislatures seem to have fallen into 
the habit of treating the tax question asa 
good subject to keep on hand. Certainly 
it has been postponed from year to year 
without, any legislative effort to remedy 
evila whose existence po one pretends to 
deny. The state is annually losiog im- 
mense masses of capital, that go elsewhere 
for investment, asthe penalty which it 
pays for its usury laws and its bad system 
of taxation. : 


= 
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JACK FROST. 
BY @RORGR COOPER. 


I LEAVE on the fields, by night, 
The print of my feet, in white; 
I scatter the snow like chaff; 
I whistle and sing and laugh; a 
I bang at the sash, 
The shutters I rattle; 
O’er chimneys I dash, 
I frighten the cattle; 
I breathe, and the boughs are tossed : 
Why, every one knows Jack Frost. 


My arms, they are long and stout, 
And doors may not keep me out ; 
Far off to the ships I pass— 
One touch and their ropes are glass; 
Each poor, lonely tree 
I prank up in laces; 
My handiwork see 
In all sorts of places; 
And travelers, nipped and lost, 
They shudder to hear Jack Frost. 


Though boisterous I may seem, 
Yet often I sweetly dream, 
And visions of Spring delight 
I hide in my heart by night. 
An icicle then 
(While everything still is) 
I use for my pen, 
And roses end lilies 
On window-panes are embossed, 
To tell you of Spring! Jack Frost. 




















SKINFLINT’S MONEY CHEST. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 





* Wreox and ruin. Not a dollar in the 
treasury. Run downto nothing. That’s 
just how it is with us, so we've got to haul 
in and make no more plans.” 

** Folks can’t make bricks without straw. 
They can’t make anything out of nothing, 
Mrs. Gulliver,” replied Dorothy Ann Dollo- 
way. “ We'll have to shut up our shop 
and pull down our sign if we can’t find e 
bed of gold somewhere.” 

‘We've given ourselves a rather high- 
sounding name—‘The Good Samaritans’; 
but we’ve got no more mouey to spend for 
oil, and whoever has wounds must get 
along as well as they can. It takes money 
to buy Good Samaritan oil.” 

‘*That’s so, Mrs. Gulliver,” replied Doro- 
thy Ann, as she shook all over with a laugh 
that she evidently enjoyed very much her- 
self, and still more when Mrs. Gulliver 
asked what under the sun there was to 
laugh about. 

“ There’s something in being fairly used 
up that always makes me laugh,” said Dor- 
othy. ‘‘I told youall, six months ago, that, 
although we started swimmingly, we’d run 
aground before the year was up; and it 
seems we've touched bottom already.” 

‘It’s no laughing matter,” replied Mrs, 
Gulliver, in unmistakably solemn tones. 

‘*No laughing matter,” echoed Mrs 
Peters. 

‘It’s absolutely dreadful,” said Sally 
Snow. ‘‘ Last winter we seemed to have 
all the money we needed, and we made up 
80 many comforters and so many clothes 
for the poor! Why, it was actually splen- 
did to do all we did. And now here we 
are with nothing to help ourselves with.” 

‘*Poor enough to be on the town our- 
selves!” exclaimed Dorothy Ann Doiloway. 
And, after relieving herself with a hearty 
laugh, that seemed to bring pain to Mrs 
Gulliver’s heart, she added: ‘* You must ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Gulliver. I can’t beas solemn 
asan owl. 1 must laugh.” 

“We're in a dreadful fix, and I wish you 
wouldn’t laugh, Dorothy,” said Mrs. Gulli- 
ver. ‘*For my part, I don’t see what we 
can do. I’ve begged and begged of Mr. 
Gulliver, and I’m ashamed to ask him for 
apy more money at present.” 

‘*And [ve worried out my husband,” 
added Mrs. Peters. “He says he never did 
see such an all-absorbing society as ours. 
The last year hasn’t been a good year for 
him, and he don’t know how to meet all the 
demands made upon him.” 

‘*But it will never do for us to abandon 
the good work we've begun,” said Mrs. 
Moss, a modest little woman, who looked 
like some sweet picture of faith. ‘‘AndI 
don’t know why we should lose all heart 
and hope,” she added; “for helping the 
poor is a woman’s holiest work, and the 
money we need will certainly come.” 
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“ Of course, it will, if my mother says so,” 
said Rose Moss, as she arranged the patches 
for a bedquilt. 

‘““We must all deny ourselves some- 
thing,” continued Mrs. Moss—“a new silk 
dress of a favorite color, a handsome velvet 
cloak, or a new’set of furniture.” 

‘‘Or new furs,’ said Rose to herself. 
** But it seems to me I can’t go without the 
furs, my old ones are so shabby. Besides, 
I do like new things, even if I am a little 
girl, only fifteen years old.” 

“If we could only get our hands into 
Old Skinflint’s  money-chest,” broke out 
Mrs. Gulliver, “‘we should soou have 
money enough to keep us in work for a 
year and all the poor in comforts.” 

“That stingy, wretched old bachelor, 
Moseby !” exclaimed Dorothy Ann. ‘‘ He’s 
earned the name of Skinflint.” 

‘* How I have labored with that man, to 
get him to open his heart to the Gospel,’ 
groaned out Mrs. Peters; ‘‘ for I knew that 
if he did that his money-chest would 
come open too, and that would besuch a 

‘blessed thing for every cause that needs 
money.” 

‘‘Lots of folks that have opened their 
hearts to the Gospel know how to keep 
their money-chests as tight as a cork, Mrs. 
Peters,” broke out Dorothy Ann Dolloway, 
with another laugh, that was very irritating 
both to Mrs. Peters and Mrs. Gulliver. 

‘*You don’t mean to say that you don’t 
believe in the Gospel, Dorothy Anon?” said 
Mrs. Peters. 

‘‘Of course, I believe in the Gospel,” re- 
plied Dorothy Ann, adding still another 
laugh to the last; “ but it takes a great deal 
of the Gospel to make some folks’ money- 
chests fly open, just as it takes a great deal 
of it to make some disagreeable people agree- 
able, You know yourself how it is, Mrs. 
Peters. Some folks go to the prayer-meet- 
ing and sing and pray as if they were born 
angels, and a body would say they were as 
full of the Gospel as they could hold; but 
in their dealings with others after prayer- 
meeting’s out and the folks all gone home 
they are as hard and unpalatable as a green 
apple. But I don’t mean to say anything 
against the Gospel—the real, genuine Gos- 
pel. Really, I shouldnt wonder if that 
stingy, wretched old bachelor, Moseby, as 
I always call him, could have five or 
six dollars coaxed out of him if some 
sweet, sunshiny, Obristian person of the 

-feminine gender would dress up in her 
Sunday best and give him a call.” 

‘‘Dorothy!” exclaimed Mrs, Dolloway, 
“do you know how you are going on? 
Sewing societies have always had the name 
of being gossipy, and just think what peo- 
ple will say when all your talk gets out.” 

“‘(T mean exactly what I say, Mother 
Dolloway,” replied Dorothy Ann. “ Beg- 
ging’s about the worst work in the world, 
and folks ought always to do it in their 
Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes and with a 
fresh supply of religion in their hearts.” 

“Tf I were only bigger,”” thought Rose 
Moss to herself, and was, besides, sure I 
had religion, as Dorothy says, I believe I'd 
try old Bachelor Moseby myself and see if 
I couldn’t get some money out of his chest. 
I shouldn’t wonder if I could get something 
as it is, for Mr. Moseby seems to like us lit- 
tle girls. He has invited us into his garden 
many a time, on our way home from school, 
and given us all the flowers we wanted. 
And who knows but he’d give me some 
money ?” 

Rose did not wait long. She dressed her- 
self the next dayin what Dorothy called 
‘“* Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes ”—a lovely 
suit of blue—and started for old Bachelor 
Moseby’s. 

“TI declare, Jenks, I’m a cross fellow to- 
day. A pleasant day—couldn’t be pleas- 
anter; but I feel as if 1 could turn the 
sweetest thing inthe world into vinegar. 
I’m in one of my moods, you see; so don’t 
stand there, twirling your hat, as if you 
were going to be off ins minute. Just sit 
down and let a poor, forlorn human crea- 
ture be sure of you for an hour, at least.” 

‘Look out of that window, Moseby,’”’ 
repfied Jenks, ‘‘and then tell me whether I 
shall stay or not.” 

Moseby turned bis head and looked out. 

“Stay?” he said. ‘* Yes, to be sure; stay 
and see little Rose Moss. My Moss Rose I 
call her.” 

Rose had no thought of meeting two old 
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bachelors, and she looked at Jenks with a 
kind of shyness that made him put his hat 
on the table and sit down. 

‘“‘How’s my Moss Rose to-day?” asked 
Mr, Moseby. ‘‘Has she come for more of 
my asters?’ 

“‘T'd like some; but I didn’t come for 
asters to-day. I came for something else.” 

‘* And what can that something else be ?” 
replied Moseby. ‘‘It can’t be money, can 
it? You've heard of Skinflint and his 
money-chest, I know, and you must know 
it is bard work to get anything out of that 
chest.”” 

“Tm sure there’s nothing stingy about 
you, Mr. Moseby. You've given mea great 
many things—flowers and pictures and 
vases and I don’t know what af; and I’m 
going to ask you for some money to-day.” 

‘For some money?” answered Mr. 
Moseby, with a merry twinkle of his eye. 
‘*Do you really think you can get your 
fingers into Skinflint’s money-chest ?” 

‘* People say there’ll be a hard winter, 
and I'm sure winters are always hard for 
the poor,” said Rose; “and the ‘Good 
Samaritans’ want to make up ever so many 
comforters and have them all ready for the 
poor before the winter comes on.” 

** Well now some of those ‘Good Samari- 
tans’ have a very bad opinion of Skinflint, 
and they don’t expect you to get a cent out 
of him.” 

“Maybe they don’t,” replied Rose; ‘‘ for 
they didn’t know I was coming here.” 

‘* And how did you dare to come?” asked 
Moseby, with a roguish look. ‘‘ How did 
you know but Skinflint would scowl and 
growl at you and scare you nearly to 
death ?” 

**Oh! I didn’t feel much afraid. I knew 
you’d give me something, and not be cross 
about it either. You’ve never been cross 
tome yet and you don’t look much like it 
now.” 

‘* Don’t look cross ?” replied Mr. Moseby. 
“Well, now, Jenks and I are two pretty 
cross old bachelors; but we brighten up 
once in awhile, when we have a pretty 
flower like a Moss Rose to look at.” Rose 
laughed and blushed, and Mr. Moseby 
thought he had never seen so pretty a gir). 
Jenks evidently thought the same thing, 
and he was so pleased with Rose’s frank, 
sweet way of begging that he took out his 
portemonnaie and began to open it. 

Moseby noticed it, and said: ‘Did you 
see that pocket-book come out of Jénks’s 
pocket, Miss Rose? I declare you’ve got 
us two poor old bachelors where we posi- 
tively want to shell out. But you must 
tell us how much to give you.” 

“Oh ! I couldn’t do that. But, of course, 
I'll be glad to take all you have to spare.” 

Jenks and Moseby exchanged glances 
and laughed. 

“What will you give, Jenks?” asked 
Moseby. 

‘© Whatever you will,” replied Jenks, 

‘* You'd better think twice before you say 
that,” answered Moseby; “ for I’m going to 
let Miss Rose put her hand into my ‘ money- 
chest,’ as folks cal] it, and take out what 
she likes.” 

‘‘Oh! I couldn’t do that,” repeated Rose, 
modestly. 

‘Certainly you can,” replied Moseby. 
‘Tm very fond of flowers, particularly of 
a Moss Rose.” 

“Now don’t be bashful, Miss Rose,” 
continued Moseby, ashe ied the way into 
the next room, followed by Miss Rose and 
Jenks. 

‘* You've never seen my heavy iron chest, 
have you, Miss Rose?” said Moseby, as he 
pointed to an odd-looking chest in the 
corner of the room, and at the same time 
took out of his pocket a key that was quite 
as odd looking as the chest. 

‘* No, sir, I never have,” replied Rose. 

“And I dare say you’ve never seen a 
queerer looking thing,” continued Moseby. 
“Pm sure I never did. It belonged 
to my great grandfather. It was the 
pride and glory of that old gentleman 
and it is the pride and glory of his grand- 
child. Sometimes it’s rather in the way. 
There’s no beauty about it, that’s certain; 
but I wouldn’t part with it for the world, 
for I can never forget that it belonged to 
my great-graodfather. And, as1 want to put 
it to some use, I stow away my money in it. 
I’ve got bonds and niortgages there and a 
great many rolls of bank-bills, Pll open it 





now and let the comforters for the poor 
roll -out.”’--Moseby turned the key and 


swung open the door. ‘* Now, please to 
walk in, Miss Rose,” she said. ‘In other 
words, put your hand in and take out that 
roll of bills marked fives, and take from the 
roll what you like.” 

Rose looked perplexed, as she said: 

“Why, I wouldn’t like to do that.” 

So Mr. Moseby took out the roll himself 
and put it into her hand. 

“Shall I take five dollars?” asked Rose. 

‘* Bless her innocent soul!” exclaimed 
Moseby, laughing and looking at Jenks. 
**T don’t do things in that way, even if I 
am called Skinflint. Take ten of those 
fives, Miss Rose.” 

‘* Why !” said Rose, ‘‘that’ll be fifty dol- 
lars !” 

“Yes, ten times five is fifty,” cool-y re- 
plied Moseby; and he added, with a sly 
wink at Jenks: ‘* Now, Jenks, you're in for 
it. You’ve promised to be a match for me. 
You said you’d give just what I would.” 

“And so I will. Pil not go back on my 
promise. I tell you what, Moseby, poor 
old bachelors like us know the comfort of 
these great warm comforters when we 
draw them over our beds on cold winter 
nights. And it takes a great deal of calico 
and a great deal of warm stuffing for com- 
forters enough to do the poor any good.” 

“I declare, Jenks,” said Moseby, as 
Jenks handed Rose fifty dollars, “you’ve 
gota heart under your waistcoat. Who'd 
have thought it? I didn’t suppose you had 
a heart, any more than Skinflint has, 
and you know he isn’t supposed to 
have any. Well, the truth is a Moss 
Rose never riles an old bachelor as an 
old woman does when she goes to ham- 
mering the Gospel into him, as Mrs. Peters 
does, and tells him be’ll certainly go to 
perdition if he keeps on hoarding up his 
money. Really, I’m almost afraid the poor 
would freeze to death for want of comfort- 
ers if they had to wait for Mrs. Peters to 
get money out of me.” 

‘*Why, Mrs. Peters is one of the ‘Good 
Samaritans,’ thought Rose; but she said 
nothing. 

The two bachelors, particularly ‘‘ Skin- 
flint Moseby,” as he was often called, had 
won golden opinions from Rose Moss, and 
she had nothing but kind thoughts and kind 
words for them. 

The ‘‘ Good Samaritans” did not have to 
‘“‘shut up shop” or “pull down their 
sign,” as Dorothy Aun Dolloway predicted 
they would. 

When the society met again Rose went 
there and told her story, and all eyes 
seemed larger and all tongues moved faster 
than ever. 

It was almost impossible for the Good 
Samaritans to believe the story that Rose 
had to tell. She had seen the inside of 
Skinflint’s money-chest, had actually had 
a roll of his bank-bills in her hand, and he 
had given her fifty dollars out of that roll 
and Mr. Jenks had given her fifty dollars 
out of his pocket-book. And that was not 
the whole of the story. She had not been 
home an hour before an enormous bundle 
was delivered at thedoor. On it was writ- 
ten: “ For the Poor. From Skinflint Mose- 
by.” When it was opened, it was found to 
contain one hundred yards of thick, sub- 
stantial calico; and it was evidently de- 
signed for comforters, as there were in the 
bundle a great many rolls of what Jenks 
called ‘‘ warm stuffing.” 

“ Oh! my eyes!” exclaimed Dorothy Ann 
Dolloway. “I suppose you'll let me laugh 
now, Mrs. Gulliver. You wouldn’t let me 
laugh the other day, when we were just used 
up; but you won't hinder me now, I'm sure.” 

‘* We must all remember to give thanks,” 
said Mrs. Moss, quietly. 

‘‘That’s well put in, Mrs. Moss,” replied 
Dorothy Ann. “I, for one, will give 
thanks to-night, honor bright, when [ say 
my prayers. Even a heathen would re- 
member to give thanks for so much money 
and calico and cotton batting. But I can’t 
see how your little Rose did all this. The 
truth of it is,she has a way of her own, and 
if it were only as catching as the scarlet 
fever or the measles it would be a good 
thing for this Good Samaritan Society. 
One thing is pretty certain: there's no use 
of trying to hammer religion iato a man or 
money out of him. Rose didn’t do any 


hammering, VN be bound.” 
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AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE OF AN 
AUTOMATON. 


[A CORRESPONDENT of the London 
Spectator tells the following interesting cat 
story and improves the opportunity to ridi- 
cule Huxley’s notion that animals are only 
automata:] 


Some time a@ machine of the cat 
species was received into our house under 
distressing circumstances and adopted by 
our household. We have all rendered our- 
selves ridiculous in scientific eyes by becom- 
ing much attuached to this rescued found- 
ting. and he has assumed, under the name 
of Bruin, a position of importance which 
becomes his size, intelligence, and estimate 
of his own merits. Under the second of 
these heads I could furnish you with sev- 
eral interesting particulars. I content my- 
self, however, with one, which relates to 
our machine of the cat species, and to 
another machine called a gas stove. We 
had one of the latter articles put up in a 
study beyond the dining-room at the begin- 
ning of winter, and Bruin speedily selected 
it as his own particular fireplace, in prefer- 
ence to the dining-room grate—no doubt 
because it was less frequented and the heat 
was more uniform. When the severe 
cold set in it struck Bruin’s master 
that it would be comfortable for bim 
to have the stove to sleep by, and might 
tend to modify his erratic habits. Accord- 
ingly the stove was left alight (at half- 
strength), and Bruin signified his approba- 
tion by curling himself up in front of it 
early in the evening and sleeping soundly 
until he was roused, under protest, and 
yawning widely, to a late breakfast, during 
all the nights and mornings which have 
sinceelapsed. On Thursday night—Christ- 
mas Eve—his master left home, and it oc- 
curred to me to test Bruin’s intelligence 
concerning that event. I left the stove un- 
lighted and watched his proceedings when 
the hour at which he usually retires to rest 
arrived. He marched into the room with 
the air of important business to be imme- 
diately attended to which strongly charac- 
terizes him, looked at the blank coppery 
space, uttered an angry cry, and ran out of 
the room to the coat-and-umbrella stand in 
the hall. He sniffed at a couple of water- 
proofs and an interloping en tout cas; but 
detected the absence of the familiar great- 
coat and the sturdy umbrella which he as- 
sociates with his master. Then he rushed 
up-stairs, evidently with a strong sense of 
injury upon him; and I followed, to find 
him crying at the door of his master’s 
bed-room, which I opened for him. 
He jumped on the bed, sniffed about 
the pillow, jumped down again, once 
more cried angrily, andran down-stairs. I 
followed and took my seat im the dining- 
room, pretending not to notice him, He 
sat for two or three minutes in front of the 
stove, then came into the dining-room and 
put his paws upon my knees, and gazed 
into my face with a gasp—not acry, buta 
mode of speech which this machine has 
made us understand. I pretended to be 
puzzled. Hescratched my gown and gasped 
again. ‘‘ You are not thirsty, Bruin,” I re- 
marked. ‘“‘ What do you want? I am to get 
up, am I, and vou willshow me?” I suited 
the action to the word, and he preceded me 
into the study, stepped inside the fender, 
put up his paws on the front of the stove, 
and turned his head toward me over his 
shoulder with a look of content that I had 
been clever enough to interpret his mean- 
ing, which gave me very sincere satisfac- 
tion. As I know that you, sir, are an advo- 
cate for the study of animals otherwise than 
by the torture of them, I venture to send 
you this anecdote of an automaton who 
really seems, to my ignorant mind, to have 
something like what we fancy we mean by 
‘* consciousness.” 

EE 


TO WRITERS OF BOOKS. 


_ THERE are, doubtless, some among the 
numerous readers of this journal who in- 
tend during the present year to write a 
book. Perhaps a few words of counsel 
from one who knows something concern- 
ing the views of publishers will not come 
amiss to these parties. 

It is more difficult to secure a publisher 
for a manuscript now than formerly. This 
is in part owing to the depression in busi- 
ness, Which causes publishers to use more 
than ordinary caution in making their selec- 
tions, and also to the growing conviction 
on the part of the members of the frater- 
nity that there are too many books issued— 
that is, of the quality of most of those that 
are brought out from year to year. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, some of the 
best books pay the smallest profit to both 
author and publisher. This is owing to the 
fact that among the people of the country 
there are various grades of culture and a 
great variety of tastes. Consequently, a 
book of t value may, unfortunately, 
find but few appreciative readers. The 
greater preportion of new books consist of 
works of fiction—stories for children and 
novels for adults. When the fact is known 
that we baye more juvenile books now than 
it is profitable for the publishers to keep in 
print, it would seem that no person would 
undertake to write a book of this kind 
unless certain that their qualifications are 
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such as to render it a desirable addition to 
this department of literature. With regard 
to .novels, we should suppose that the 
knowledge that the reani ing public have 
works.of fietion by the good, bad, and in- 
different writers of the past 200 years to 
draw upon would deter those ambitious of 
distinction in this direction from putting 
forth a novel, unless warranted by their 
reputation or justified by the excellence of 
their work. 

Poetry is probably the greatest drag in 
the market—poor poetry, of course, we 
mean; though some of the best, where the 
author is unknown, is not a paying invest- 
ment. Unquestionably of books that are 
written but are declined by the publishers 
tbe proportion of ‘ poetical works” is by 
far the greatest. 

Of manuscript volumes of essays that are 
offered to the publishers very few are ac- 
cepted. One reason is, the quality is gen- 
erally poor; another, from the fact that this 
class of literature is not popular. Even 
the works of the best writers sell very slow- 
ly. This does not, perb speak very 
well for the literary taste of the American 
people. Comparatively few feel much in- 
terest for literary criticism. Even our best 
magazines and quarterlies are poorly sus- 
tained, when the size of the country and its 
population are considered. 

Books of travel and adventure are gen- 
erally popular and there is room for more 
good books of this kind. History and biog- 
rapby also do very well, though compara- 
tively slow. Publishers. depend for their 
sales to a great extent on the purchases 
made by the large libraries throughout the 
country. 

Religious books (if we except commenta- 
ties, Bible dictiovaries, ete.) are not gen- 
erally very popular, unless backed by the 
name of some great preacher or scholar. 
Few of these ever have as large sale as that 
attainded by a fairly-written novel. 

Probably no department of literature is 
as well stocked as that relating to educa- 
tion. Through the increasing competition 
of the publishers and the immense con- 
sumption of books of this kind, the best 
minds of the age have been secured. 

The addition to the list of technical or 
‘* tool” books are not numerous, In this 
class we include works on law, medicine, 
agriculture, mechanics, books of reference, 
etc. There will always be room for good 
books of this kind; but, being designed for 
special classes, the sale {s limited. Com- 
pilations are not in demand, particularly of 
poetry or one’s own choice thoughts. Of 
course, when an eminent literary man, like 
the Concord sage, gives to the world the 
gleanings of a lifetime, the public are ready 
to avail themselves of so desirable a treas- 
ure; but literary patchwork is at a dis- 
count except when performed by the most 
competent hands. 

There is a growing demand for books in 
which the principles of science or recent 
discoveries in this direction are treated in a 
manner adapted to the popular mind. That 
the masses are giving some attention to 
solid reading is really one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times. 

It is not our intention to discourage those 
who are endeavoring to gain fame for 
themselves and confer benefit on the coun- 
try by adding to its literature. We only 
wish to point out the difficulties in the way 
of remunerative literary effort peculiar to 
the times, and also to indicate what ave- 
nues are least crowded.— Transcript. 
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Evening Express. 
Tt’s rather a scal-y business at best, though.— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


The Hupress and Commercial should not talk 
in that strain. It is base, and does not ac-cord 
with their usual high-toned and brilliant utter- 
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NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 


POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-char; a LL acting Electro-Galvanie 
Battery, combined w the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
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Sey CHALLENGE WASHER, 


Best and cheapest. In use 10 
years. 50,000 sold. Never fail 
to sell and please. SENT ON 
TRIAL anywhere, to be return 
ed at our expense and money re, 
funded if they fail, after six week? 
use, to give ENTIRE SATIS- 

FACTION. Willdo washing for eight persons in 
one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 
8S. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
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Tue INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all partsof the country. Address for de- 
scriptive circulars and terms 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
Box 2787, New York, 
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W. L. Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, Ii). 
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CASH’ 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


1S THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 


AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
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CHEAPEST CARPET HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


5 CHAMBERS 
ALL GOODS IN oanbet LINE AT RETAIL. 


STREET. 
CRUMB-CLOTHS A SPECIALTY. 


BUY ONE FOR CHRISTMAS 


INSURANCE FROM A SELFISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 


LETTER III.—ECONOMICAL LIBERALITY. 





Dear Mr. Editor: 


IN my last letter I hinted that perhaps 
our selfish friend, Mr. Horatio Jones, would 
take pleasure in being liberal if he could 
be so without denying himself comforts 
which he considers essential. The problem 
isa difficult one; but I believe there is a 
solution, and one which may be appro- 
priately given when considering the sub- 
ject of life insurance from a selfish point of 
view. 

Toa man of fortune who is generous 
and benevolent frequent demands for 
heavy subscriptions are burdensome, and 
to one who is compelled to live fully up to 
his income the immediate payment of 
large sums where there is no actual reim- 
bursement is generally out of the ques- 
tion. With our friend Jones the case is 
peculiarly aggravating, for, being thor- 
oughly selfish, he wishes to be liberal only 
to keep up appearances. He would like to 
endow a4 library, or a hospital, or a pro- 
fessor’s chair in some university. He 
would take pleasure in giving a large sub- 
scription to this or that benevolent object; 
he bas a repugnance to seeming to be close; 
he must give something away; but how can 
he give without suffering himself from the 
gift? Is not the life insurance method the 
most economical—to pay a premium of a 
few hundred dollars and receive a poljcy 
for twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the benefit of some be- 
neyolent scheme? What handsome dona- 
tions could be given with slight sacri- 
fice? And yet this method is thoroughly 
satisfactory in its results and need be no 
burden to the giver, who will find small 
periodical payments no drain upon his 
purse, and, if the insurance be taken ina 
company carefully managed by men of 
character and experience, a company large 
enough and old enough to withstand every 
emergency which may arise in the future— 
such a company, for instance, as the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of New York 
—the result would be more certain than in 
ordinary cases, for there will be no danger 
of depreciation in the value of securities 
nor need there be conflicts betweea execu- 
tors, as there too often are where money is 
left by a will, 

And if some good may in this way be 
done by those who are selfish and close, 
and if those who, although generous and 
poor, can be liberal without being too heav- 
ily burdened, it will be evident at a glance 
that life insurance may, in the hands of 
those who are wealthy, be the means of in- 
calculable benefit to mankind. 

Yours faithfully, 
A CONVERT. 
————— 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue annual statements made by the lead- 
ing insurance companies this season are 
almost uniformly of a very gratifying 
character. They not only exhibit the most 
indubitable evidence of 8 discreet and 
profitable management on the part of their 
officers, but they also furnish good evi- 
dence of a generally prosperous condition 
of affairs in the business community at 
large. The figures of some of these com- 
panies are so large and imposing that they 
resemble rather the budget of 4 finance 
minister of a great empire than of a private 
corporation. Fifty years ago, for example, 
the entire expenditures of the Government 
of this country did not exceed fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars, which is less than the 
amount of premiums received last year by 
< MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of this city, of which Mr. F. 8, Winston is 
the president. The balance sheet of this 
company, which will be found on another 
page of Tus INDEPENDENT, exhibits some 
remarkable facts. The “revenue” account 
of the company for the last year was to the 
enormous extent of $82,220,810, and the 
premiums received for the year were to the 
amount of $15,651,078. The credit side of 
the “ balance sheet” exhibits the following 
items: bonds and mortgages, $56,916,056; 








United States and New York State stocks, 









$8,023,375 ; cash in bank, $2,425,882; real 
estate, $2,767,278; interest accrued, $1,085,- 
982; premiums deferred, $1,095,672; pre- 
miums in transit, $120,225; balance due 
from agents $12,502. The undivided sur- 
plus of the company appears from the 
statement to be $4,040,442, These figures 
require no comment, as they speak for 
themselves with sufficient distinctness. 
The ninth annual statement of the 
NEW JERSEY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


is a very healthy exhibit of the’ affairs of 
that well-conducted concern. The net assets 
of the company at the commencement of the 
year were $1,451,741, with premiums for 
the year amounting to $748,251 and inter- 
est $59,702, making $2,259,695. The sur- 
plus to policyholders is $477,391. The New 
York office of this company is at 261 Broad- 
way. 

The 24th annual report of the 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices 156 and 158 Broadway, exhibits ap 
undivided surplus of $1,837,677. The in- 
come for the year was $2.405,690, composed 
of premiums, extra premiums, and interest. 
The Manhattan invites special attention to 
the large excess of its assests over its Jiabil- 
ities, the smallness of expenses, the pru- 
dence in its management, the uniformity of 
its prosperous condition, and the justice 
and liberality in the payment of losses and 
dividends. The Manhattan has been in 
successful operation for a full quarter of 2 

century. 
THE CONTINENTAL LIFE. 


The annual statement of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company, of 22 to 26 Nassau 
street, shows the company to be in a highly 
prosperous condition. According to the 
figures, the accumulated assets of the com- 
pany are $6,555,828, and the gross liabili- 
ties, including the “ reserve,” are $5,843,- 
846. The surplus to policyholders at the 
beginning of the year was $711,982. The 
amount insured during the year was $13,- 
864,991 and the number of policies issued 
60,100. 

THE BROOKLYN LIFE 
offers a very satisfactory balance sheet to 
its policyholders. The gross assets of this 
well-established company foot up to the re- 
spectable sum of $2,270,848. The reserve 
is $2,014,168 and the surplus to policy- 
holders is $216,082. The surplus of the 
present year exceeds that of the year be- 


} fore by $65,000. The policyholders are 


informed that the company will make a 
larger dividend on most of its policies, and 
that the reserve has been materially in- 
creased over the sum legally required. The 
New York offices of the Brooklyn Life In- 
surance Company are at $20 and 322 Broad 
way. 

THE HOME LIVE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of Brooklyn, shows, by the figures of iis 
annual statement, a net surplus of $449,155 
and a total of assets amounting to $4,769,- 
100. The net assets are $4,114,155 and the 
total liabilities are $3,674,000. This com- 
pany is under most excellent management, 
and its officers are well known for their 


business capacity, on both sides of the 
river. 


THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
has long stood at the head of the marine 
insurarce companies of New York, and its 
annual statements have been remarkable 
for the uniform prosperity and prudent 
management which its figures certify to, 
The statement for the year 1875 shows that 
the total amount of marine premiums for 
the year was no less than $8,945,344. The 
losses paid during the year were to the ex- 
tent of $2,370,659, and the assets held by 
the company, including $266,199 in casb, 
amount to $16,008,584. 6 per cent, interest 
on the outstanding certificates of the com- 
pany will be paid on the 2d of February. 
A dividend of 40 per cent. has been de 
clared on the net earned dividends of the 
company for the year ending 31st of De- 
cember, 1874, payable on the tst of April 
next. 

THE MERCANTILE. MUTUAL 
Marine Insurance Company, of No. 85 Wail 
street, makes its annual statement to the 
8ist of December, 1874, from which it ap- 
pears that the total premiums were $1,625 


776, and dedu the losses and 
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annual dividend of 5 per cent. was declared, 
payable on the 25th of January. 


INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«k, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the Slst December, 1874: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks fro: 

pitt gemeary, Bs. to 8ist December, dst. $6,512,086 21 
emiums on icles not marked 0: 
SU, Wns nslaochshahecasstapaesece cone 2,438,258 19 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 








Promtete metet of from lst January, 
1874, to 31: 


st December, 1874..............++ 89,971 53 
Losses paid 4 the same period....... - 2,370,659 96 
Returns of Premiums and MSCS....... 1,878,657 47 
e Comapnay has the follo Asse Hy 
0 te o ew Y 


Interest and sundry notes and claims d 

the Company, estimated at........ 

Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 
ash in Bank 


Total Amount of Assets...........$16,008,594 TA 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 





A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J.D, JONES, GORDON W. BURNFAM, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
H. H. MOORE, 


THARLES PB DETT, 
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LEWIS CUR OB’T & MINTURN 
CHARI.ES RUSSEL. L, bnas . MARS ALL, 
LOWELL HO LBROOK, Gaonce W. LANE, 
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; HO GRAY 
JAM WINTHROP G. RAY 
JOHN OM, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


ILLIAM H. WEBB, SHEPHERD KIAPP. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Aescts, Jan. Ist, 1874............+ eosece 
Received for Premiums in 1874..... oe 
= “ Interest in 1874.....00.« 

, 


Matured Endowments 

and Annuities.......... 13,306 91 
Dividends to Policyhold- 

ers and Surrendered 

POLICIOS, 5, .0000+.. 0000+ 274,014 83 


Advertising, Printing, 
Stationery,and Ageney 
Charges...........+++++ 

Medical Fees, Taxes, 
Office Rent, and all 
other expenses....... 

Balance,...ccceres «++. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on Bond and 


53,785 87 $654,944 91 
$4,114,155 32 


United States Bonds.... 
N. Y. State, Kings Co., 
and Brooklyn City 


277 68 


SURED, a cosemecboctnccen 938,875 00 
Temporary Loans, se 

CUTCM.......0000dsec0e0 89,100 00 
Cash on hand and tn 

Btaninssidchsbheoss 131,682 16 
Premium Loans........ 1,064,969 18 
Due from Agents in 

course of transmission 


and Deferred Pre- 
miums, less Cost of 


Collection,.......++++.. 99,355 69 
Accrued Interest and 
RON ceed taneoenses 15,358 3—-$4,114.155 32 


Total Liabilities, includ- 
ing Capital and Rein- 
surance Fund by legal 
standard.......corsse00 
NET SURPLUS... eeseces eaee 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
WM. J. COFFIN, Secretary and Actuary. 
L. & FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


$3,674,000 00 
-+- 440,155 32 











24th ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and { 58 Broadway. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1874. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc..... $1,542,133 00 
eh, ee ee iia 580,070 28 
For Interest, etc., accrued. 283,488 45 


$2,405,690 73 


Weeveeees eeceeree 





DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid for Claims by death on 

Policies and Payment of 

I asiebsnbatneassbhees $594,284 00 
Paid for Dividends, Return 

Premiums, Purchased Pol- 

icies, and Interest on Divi- 

dend....... EecadinDeteupscwbeee 462,190 98 


Total Amount returned to 
Policy-holders........... oo. 01,056,424 98 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, and Commissions.... 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank, Trust Compa- 





295,508 68—$1,351,938 56 


Bonds and Mortgages and In- 

terest accrued on same...; 5,458,467 87 
Loans On Policies in force..... 
United States and New York 

State Stocks.......ccc.cccseses 708,356 00 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 

Premiums deferred and 

Premiums and Interest in 

course of collection and 

transmission.................. 513,004 24 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 

and Bonds tmnryot vs yalue of 

the Securities $901,278)....... 644,080 47 


Interest due to date and all 
other property........ een oe 26,785 95—$9,600,750 48 


INSURANCE 


THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


COMPANY, 


' 
IN ACCOUNT WITH ITS POLICY-HOLDERS. 


























Dr. BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 8ist, 1874. Cr. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
PO PORSTVO, ..5 2. 2osusetasst adie whee $2,014,168 00 | By loans on bond and mortgage (se- 
Losses reporied, but not yet due.... cured mostly by city property, val- 
‘itacraiit = "isis ateteee gag og ae ued A] more than double the 91,105.06 38 
rplus aste Po °) Ore.... * amount of loans by wal Cdtcacsasce B 
~ Call loans (secured by United States 
and other stocks)..................+. 23, 4 
United States bonds (market value). M7 
Fate stocks market value).......... 00 
kl} y and County 
bonds (market value). edboccegdedeue 225,110 60 
quarter and semi-annual 
— deferred, $61, 781 18 (less 
expense of collecting, 
Mii whecene 000 asees 58,692 07 
Cas in’ Trust wsssaay and Ban 64.968 83 
Cast: O@ Mame... dv..5.. 5% .dasecas. os8 14,141 & 
Loape on Policies in force 449,431 77 
emiums unpaid and in eourse of 
ion, $15,547 mar- 
ginal expense of collecting, $777 36) 14. %3 
Interest , but not due..... ; 53,719 80 
r balances(on 0) accounts 
WOOD 6 ii cds Ssiccdbthpoetacktices ..$2,270,843 80 and secured by bonds),...........- 14,904 00 
* From this amount a dividend will be paid, to the GROSS ASSETS. .............482,270,843 80 
holders of participating policies. This surplus for 
1875 exceeds the surplus of last year in the sum of + This is an increase of Gross Assets over last year 
000. in the sum of $200,000. 





MENT. 


as 2 United States bond. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
D. PARES FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 





Gross Assets. 
Reserve required for all poli- 
cies in force, Carlisle 4 per 


cen n} 
Claims by death not yet due... 239,9 
Dividends unpaid and ai) 

other Hability............2.... 198,005 12—$7,853,078 31 


Undivided Surplas..........-- ...... $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan tnvites comparison with other first- 
class Companies as to the follow! particulars : 


arg ite Liabilisies. 
The smal! Ratio of Expenses 
Care in the selection of husks, een” in the small 


percentage of Death Claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Managem 

Justice and Liberality in the ls of Losses and 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- 
tions for a quarter of a century 

e interest account enceods ‘the claims paid. 

Not portion of the business of this Company has been 
derived from reinsuring the risks of unsuccessful 
Companies. 

marEr STOKRS, Presid 

$ ¥. Lfy ae Vine President. 
.L. HALS 

8. X. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

H. WEMPL 


z, 
aes STOKES. { Assistant Secretaries. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3ist of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
paneer 
st, = $246,910 98 


December 
———- 8 Fecel ed amr queers 
December Sist, 1874 1,378,866 06 
$1,625,776 99 

















Amount of premiums earned from den, 
uary ist to December Sist, 1874. 401,059 20 
premiums ° none 87,443 97 








less saivages. Spepee poensoccenceceeddooes ose 1,065,188 89 
Paid cash Givigend to stockhold- 
ers, August Ist. .........0.se00+ $20,000 00 
Paid cash reb it to dealers...... $155,756 29 
bas i. following Assets: 
okt in banks and with e fo , lowing a 
Taited Staten State, oe honk. “and 





Ini 
Premium notes and premiums in 
sme of te * wees das 
surance vax 
and scrip of other companies... + 38,242 00 wo 


971,58 @ 


ASemi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 2th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD 
WILLIAM T. ST, KO. W. HENNINGS, 
ILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH I SLAGG. 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 


D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 


: L. EDGERTON 
BRYCE GRAY HENRY R. KONH , 
Fe NCE OE. sm, CHARLES DIMON 
ROI LNE TN BPOPFORD, 
Poser wi. oe i Mis MES DOUGLASS, 


ELLWOOD WAL‘TER, President. 
AERCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.ePres. 





©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


WILLIAM DUTCHER, Cashier. 


Policyholders will learn with satisfaction that the Company will not only MAKE A LARG- 
ER DIVIDEND than last year on most of its policies, but besides—by vote of the Directors— 
THE RESERVE HAS BEEN MATERIALLY INCREASED OVER THE LEGAL sateen 


The Brooklyn Life Insurance Company of New York was the Company which first guaran- 
yeed—by endorsement on its participating policies—a definite amount of surrender value, thus 
making each and every participating policy!an Investment Policy and as negotiable a security 


OFFICERS: 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 


WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary.’ 


DANIEL AYRES, M. D., LL. D., Medical Director 
AUGUSTUS FORD, Counsel. 


Nos. 320 and 322 Broadway, corner of Pearl Street, New York. 











Policies issued, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Ne 22, @4 & 26 NASSAU St, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


- 62,000, 


Assets - - - - - - $6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 


Becretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8, C. CHANDLER, Jr. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. (st, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - ° ° 217,408 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTSE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vica-Prest. 


mL D. BABOOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
SAMU K, OE To 


BENJ.G. ARNOLD, | LAWREN URB, 


8. A. SA 
6 ivhOs ¢ _— > 











RTINAINSURANGE COMP'Y 


OF HARTFORD. 


CAPITAL - - = $3,000,000 00 
Cash Assets at Mar- 

ket Value, Jan. 

ist, 1875 - - 6,497,275 94 


Liabilities - =° * $245,116 06 


BRANCH OFFCE 173 BROADWAY, 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, 
AGENT. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


s. S61. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
LUIE SECURITY, BOONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and ‘TiBeRALITY TO THE INSURED. : 

All forms af LAfe and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JOHN EI E. DE WITT, President. 
<M D. WHITING, Actuary. 


= ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ot. 
Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent and Pare How Bubseriber to THE LapaUD ENE 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 31 BROADWAY, New York 











CHAS. E. ran 























. 








Fubaeiry 4, — 


THE ROSE OS Ut 29 





STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 






























































——— ——— 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
sntid ee 
°. Ann. Par’ts, 2 = 5 No. | Ann. Par’ts. 
Ja force, Jan. 1st, 1874,........ a 000 00 || In foree, Jan. ist, 1875, bo $26,653 (00 
Bdvcsdedes @ | ~~ 4701 00 || Terminated, 0.07.0. 00I A 48 00 
50 | * $26,701 00 50 $26,701 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
force, Jan. 1st, 1874,....86,418 $289,505,836 [| In force, Jan. ist, 1878, ...90,914 $301,928,726 
Betis vesestesneeeces 2/106 PE. 88,126,900 |] Terminated,....... , 8,258 95,704,016 
99,173 “ $327,632,749 lie to 99,178 $327,632,74% 
| Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from Inst account........ $63,157 88 Dem and ond Endowsnent Claims, $3,468,645 645 79 
“ Premiums received..........s0+++- it 651,078 85 x haces ers sats abbas enendar dheos * 25,250 27 
* Interest and Rents........00..6+ A 4,206,074 95 e's Pividends Uiseena uuse sure te se 2.901, 197 il 
te “  §urrendered Policies and Ad- 
Cs nnd nnsnatuabnasans 4,964,615 36 
« ® Commissions \ he of cur- 
rent and ext ishment of 
SE ianct: at dlvonsenecdhiasé 800,499 96 
« “ Expenses and Taxes....;....-. 792,690 83 
Se eed Balance to New Account... #........ 69,157,411 3t 
$82,220,810 68 $82,220,810 6S 
rere 
o~ BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
Reserve at four per cent......,.... 7,911,199 47 || By Bonds and Mortgages........,.... $56,916,056 89 
PGs by by Death, not yet due’. . "442,306 79 # United States and Rew: York State 
8 ae Dividends, due on ; Mi cccctectsessestesdagess 8,023,375 38 
NS sil sini 5 034k wos'es 830 47 * Real Rotate Ri eswrecSestecccghedecs 2,767,278 99 
- me — id in m advance Lebeenbe 24,191 22 “ Cashin Banks and Trust Gompa- 
‘ Te PI con cesegecense 2,425,882 34 
Ps Prema ay see djnedn estas 1,085,982 15° 
remlums dete! juarter: 
Pre -- ane. a sa ‘ vised . 1,095,672 19 
bas - ~ 4. ran 
ee . eee 120,225 28 
Ps a due by Agents........... 12,502 84 
$72,446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 
ne a SSS 








From the Detiyided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 
its anniversary in 1 





aan have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
DOLA, 1875. ins ISAAC F.-LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Compaty is limited to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 





| 








TRUSTEES. 
Enick 8. WiINsTOX, Henny A. Swrrus, J. Exzror Connicr, 
— V. L. Prurn, Wits E. Doves, James C. Hotpen, : 
H. McCurpr, Gronez 8. Cor, Hermon C. von Post, 
Wu.us Bsrts, Wri M. VERMILYR, Gro. O, Rickarpson, 
Joun Wapsworrts, Joun E. Drve.in, ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
PROULLS, Mart Bates, W. F. Bascocs, 
M, Cornu, oa A. a, ¥. Lent ig Brann, 
a /EYMOUR USTED, 'REDERICK 8 
Sutra Brown, Otrver H. Patmer, s May, a 
Patrick, Henry E. Davies, OLIVER HaRRman, 
tiu1am H. Pornam, Ricwarp A. McCurpy, Tuomas Dickson, 
dD. B cis SKIDDY, Henny W. Suits. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, WM. H. 0. BARTLETT, oO. H. i a JOHN M. 
Vice-President, Actuary. Solict ™ pint 


Isaac L. Kre. M._D., 8. Wraston, “a, 
Medic: a Eon rminers. . 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1385 BROADWAY. 
foRTY-THIRD me at STATEMENT, showing the condition of the ease on — day of Jan. 1875, 


fssegs ier oeninguranes ae Sividends ” ; : i -n 3 . ee ° % *f Behe te 


Tetal Aseete’ - Ss eis. mir eo -OR6CSR,460ns 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











































IIc: tiaitsiitnditia sien ancien ad nnnienminenncitieineeeediaamnneeseobetenncaceesertesneces 3% 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first fien on Heal Estate, worth’ ¥5,400,700 ite £369,876 61 
pited States Bvocks (market, VAlUC).............-ecveeeerserserneees nad TALES? 06 
tate, Bonds, IPE ser rote te Nar ton mae . *O6300 bo 
payable on demand (market value of Securities, $413,664.25 "99 3 O8 
Interest due or on | ug om iat, anua: ry, 18 Gipihacqentsottansedaive cbeitesatiingeehebicha wad opr 68,47 
panes in han ~ x§ aS a: dcncecseveseccstosdeoedodngiodeces: ose 152, 1 
Billa Recet yab) 4 is Bolisies lassea wc this Otis - 5 rf 334 @ 
WN scisdOtescodsacbaccetbhdssad thedisbider.cocceccacuceceotceseséussedasence .- 85,627,445 23 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 137. VIABILITI 8289 4 
frm ssompaiemmehibe orm iiss meneame ceereneaeee tie Dg 
Weandsthadchcedas aecencsdovsctabsechisueds cabsotpeneeneatconintinnanameneooiabendien $290,924 42 42 


- WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
Ti S. B. GREENE, La Ass’t See's. A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
C. K. FRANCIS, D. Ae. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, 1874... .......ccceccccccccceecees $8,087,211 08 

Gross Liabilities, including reserve........ doce rtsdbededeiie o% 6,909,968 29 

Surplus as to Policyhholders. .................ccsccscccescceeeees ony 177,243 73 
From the yap he of SAT) 3378s hoturn sean dend) ALi. a) rtioned to a te cach 

IN PROPORTION TO 178 CO SURPLUS, which return premium arent ds. 





ment Se syst prom falling due in it. 
Ms Bou - BANK PLAN, WP myy ey Ld be a and are as saiaitaes 
CHAS. M. Lage oy Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D. 
oYSonsulting Ph Physician. 


Provident Life and Trust Company, 


oF PHILADELP 


ee at or a 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 








NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DEVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
game time ths Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 

thw SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B, CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’)DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, 4M.D., | Medical 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD.. Assist Medical Examiner 


THE 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their comnlete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest dusumess men, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 








plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies, 


oF ae ee 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUR ORCHARDS 
FERTILE. 


THis question, bronght up at the recent ses- 
sion of the Western New York Horticultaral 
Society, was actively discussed, and from re- 
ports made by The Zribune we extract a few 
condensed items, which are very interesting : 

‘“‘ Oliver Chapin, of East Bloomfield, plows 
each year four inches deep without cropping. 
Trees grow well but bear poorly. Soil, a good 
gravelly loam; principal variety, Baldwin. H. 
E. Hooker said the fertility of small orchards 
is easily kept up, but sufficient manure cannot 
readily be secured for 50 to 100 acres of trees. 
The only profitable old orchards are those that 
are in some way frequently manured. Top- 
dressing and mulching with manure is prefer- 
able to plowing for old orchards. While trees 
are young cultivation does good. After bear- 
ing, begin to seed and top-dress. 

**P.C. Reynolds mentioned that Mr. Yeo- 
mans, of Walworth, has plowed under green 
crops with good result. Mr. Green said we 
must keep the surface loose. E. Moody main- 
tained that vegetable manures, inéluding sta- 
ble dung, are injurious. They increase the 
fungas that preys on the apple. He would ap- 
ply mineral manure. It needs experiment to de- 
cide what. Ashes and lime are undoubtedly 
valuable. The leaves of the tree will take car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere to supply the 
tree with cerbon. Hence carbonaceous manures 
are not needed. Salt is an excellent fertilizer 
for apple trees, applied in small quantities. If 
an orchard is plowed yearly without cropping, 
be believes its fertility is increased. 

““Mr. Hooker stated that isolated apple 
trees, standing near the barn, where their roots 
get plenty of yard manure and their tops plen- 
ty of air, never fail to thrive. Mr. Moody 
mentioned that one trouble in growing apples 
is not lack of fertility, but the fruit does not 
grow fair. Itis attacked by insects and fun- 
gus, and these need other remedies than 
manuring. V. Bogue, Albion, always has 
good crops of apples after plowing under 
green clover; also plows under buckwheat. 
This frequent cultivation destroys insects. 
Uses barnyard manure once in six or seven 
years. Hens run in the orchard, and their 
droppings fertilize the soil. C. P. Avery, of 
Grand Traverse, Mich., reported methods in 
vogue there. The land is plowed without crop- 
ping, except buckwheat, which is turned under 
twice a year, the last time very late in the fall. 
Trees are kept smooth, and the larve of the 
eodling moth hide inthe stems of buck- 
wheat and are destroyed by late plowing. 
Bandages are also placed around the trunks to 
catch the moth. Apples grow very fair and free 
from worms. Soil mostly sandy to sandy 
loam. 

“President Barry remarked that large 
orchards must have manure just the same as 
small ones. Green crops are not sufficient. 
A farmer who plants 100 acres in orchard 
without knowing where to get manure is as 
unwise as one who should buy 1,000 sheep, 
with nothing to feed them. Farmers must 
grow or feed more stock. This is the natural 
mode of getting manure, and he believes the 
best. He bad known nurserymen to buy and 
feed sheep and cattle in winter solely for the 
manure. They thus received pay for feed 
and labor and made the manure extra. 
Farmers can do likewise. He practices draw- 
ing fresh stable mantire every third or fourth 
year and applies as top-dressing in fall and 
early winter. Using the manure fresh, it goes 
wuceb further and a very light application is 
sufficient. Pears should be manured with 
something lightly every autumn. Coal ashes 
are good for a top-dressing. Wood ashes and 
lime areexcellent. The great object is tokeep 
the surface light. In applying stable manure 
to pear trees, always use it sparingly in fall or 
early winter and never plow under. In con- 
tact with the roots, stable manure may cause 
blight. Used as a top-dressing, there is no 
danger. 

“Dr. Sylvester planted an apple orchard 33 
years ago. Sold last year 1,000 barrels from 
less than 10 acres. Don’t believe in large 
quantities of stable manure. Applies mixture 
of muck and gas-lime or muck and stable 
manure lightly as top-dressing every year. 
Does not wish to make a very vigorous growth 
of wood. We cannot afford to grow apple 
wood or pear wood even at $100a cord. He is 
content if he gets three inches growth of wood 
ayear. That gives enough fruit and the trees 
remain healthy, Changes his manure pre- 
seription each year, This year it is six parts 
muck to one of stablemianure. Has 50 acres 
of muck on his farm; an inexhaustible store of 
fertility. W. B. Smith maintained that 
orchards on naturally good soil do not need 
much manure. Knows one which has produced 
well without manure for 30 years, ¥. W. Lay 
made a hog-yard of bis orchard, and it increased 
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farm nad Garden. in productiveness. Major H. T. Brooke 20 | flowered. Very large and showy azure blue | here and there a little pertaining to gravel. 


years ago planted an orchard on new land. It 
is still bearing finely. Ten years since he 
fenced off one acre as a bog-yard, and trees 
where the hog droppings fell are twice the 
size of the others.” 

; 2 


FLOWERS AND WINDOW GAR- 
DENING. 


BULBS FOR THE WINDOW. 

An experienced horticulturist writes in the 
New York Tribune as follows: ‘I have bulbs in 
bloom all winter long. Not the same plants, 
of course; but by keeping upa succession and 
replacing those whose duty has ended I have 
&@ continuous éxhibition, that ends only with 
the advent of snowdrops in early spring. I 
adopt asarule in life never to purchase the 
cheap auction bulbs. They may be good or 
they may not, with odds very greatly in favor 
of the latter. For hyacinths, tulips, and nar- 
cissos I chose six-inch pots. Place some 
brokem pieces of charcoal or pebbles in the 
bottom for drainage, cover these with a little 
moss, and fillfa with rich rotted compost and 
sand. I do not like to cover the bulb too 
deeply—in fact, the neck should just show it- 
self at the surface of the soil. Sink the pots 
in the ground until freezing Weather sets in; 
then remove them to the cellar, where it will 
be sufficiently cool to prevent them from 
starting prematurely. A few of these at a 
time may be placed in a warm, sunny window; 
and as soon as the flower-buds commence to 
expand place them on a rustic stand in the 
bay window of your sitting-room. To keep up 
the succession, when one is removed from the 
forcing window, replace it from the stock of 
dormant plants in the cellar. This is a leaf 
from the book of my own experience, and 
friends wonder why my stand is always coy- 
ered with bloom.” 

FOR HANGING BASKETS. 

Line the basket with moss, with alittle soil 
attached; place in the center a small pot con- 
taining a showy plant of upright habit; fill up 
the surrounding space with rich woods and 
old hot-bed soil; fill in with plants of a climb- 
ing or trailing habit. When the center fades, 
you can replace it by a fresh plant. In filling 





.& basket select plants of a similar nature, such 


as like shade and moisture—the fuchsia, lobe- 
lia, ivy geraniums, ivies, linaria, panicum, 
balms, gold and silver vinca, ferns. A basket 
for a hot, sunny situation should be filled with 
coleus for the center, also petunia (double), 
sedums, convolvulus minor, nasturtiums, be- 
gonia, mignonette for trailing. A carnation 
will make a constant-blooming center, a coleus 
a brilliant one. 
HOUSE GARDENING. 4 

The Gardeners’ Monthly in reference to in- 
sects, and especially the green fly, which fre- 
quently troubles house plants, says: 

‘“*There are many remedies which gardeners 
use in greenhouses that are inapplicable in 
rooms. The best thing for the room gardener 
is to take the pots to a back kitchen, or, if not 
frosty, to the open air, lay the pots on their 
sides, and syringe with warm soapsuds. 

‘Basket plants often suffer from too much 
or too little water. If from too little, the 
leaves curl or fall and the plants have a dried- 
up appearance. If too much, they get yellow 
and drop off. Asarule, a basket in a warm 
room should be taken down once a week and 
soaked in a bucket of water, then drained and 
hung up again. Every day during the rest of 
the week a little water may be given to the 
plants and something put under to catch the 
drip. Some baskets have no provision for the 
escape of moisture. These are dangerous. 
Still some people manage to watch closely and 
do well with them. Fern-cases do best when 
given a little sun ; for, though ferns are sup- 
posed to grow naturally in shady spots, it is 
because there is generally a more humid atmos- 
phere there. If they can get this moisture, 
they rather like the light.” 


4 FEW FINE CLIMBING SHRUBS. 


The list of climbing and trailing shrubs 
grown in our nurseries has become quite large 
and many of them are Indeed very beautiful. 
Outside doors should be covered with porticos 
or piazzas, over which vines may be trained, 
and rustic arbors and supports may be made, 
to be covered with them. Screens should be 
erected before outhouses and unsightly places, 
and covered with some kind of vines, either 
shrubby or annual. In such ways a number of 
climbers can be employed around our dwell- 
ings without taking up much room. 

Ampelopsis quinquefolia (American Ivy, Vir- 
ginia Creeper) is desirable on account of its 
hardiness and its rapid growth—ite deep green 
foliage changing into.a rich erimson in autumn 
—rather than for its. flowers, which are incon- 
spicuous. 

Bignonia radicans.—A hardy,. rapid-growing 
climber, with large, trumpet-shaped scarlet 
flowers in August. 


Clematis, or Virgin's Bower.—Large ezure 





flower. 

Clematis Jackmanni.—Large, intense violet 
purple. 

Clematis rubra violacea,—Maroon, shaded red- 
dish violet. 

Honeysuckle Hallieana. An evergreen variety, 
flowers pure white, changing to yellow. Very 
fragrant. Is covered with flowers from June to 
November. - 

Wistaria Sinensis.—One of the most rapid 
growing of climbers. Has long, pendulous 
clusters of pale blue flowers in spring and au- 
tumn. 

WATERING CARNATIONS IN ROOMS. 

A Philadelphia correspondent says : 

‘Mrs. B. would be obliged if you would say 
how often carnations ina room of about 70° 
should have water withina week. This query 
gives us an opportunity to say that one of the 
most interesting discoveries of the few past 
years in relation to plant life is that not only 
is heat an agent in evaporation, but that sun- 
light is as great or greater. The mere heat of 
aroom is not, therefore, to be considered in 
the drying up of plants; but how much sun- 
lightalso, With the same temperature, double 
the amount of water will be required if it be a 
sunshiny week or the plants get much sun 
than if it be otherwise. 

**A healthy carnation, with the pot full of 
roots and sunlight on it every other day, at 
the temperature of 70°, would probably need 
water every other day—water enough to soak 
through the hole at the bottom of the pot. If 
the pot be not full of roots, every third day 
would be sufficient.” 

POT FLOWERS. 


Many of those who attempt the raising of 
flowers in pots make a fatal mistake at the 
very foundation in the selecting of the soil. 
Many use asoil which is too compact to allow 
water to pass freely through it and the plants 
become ‘‘ water-logged.’? The soil should be 
porous enough to admit of the free passage of 
water, and yet not so openas todry up. A 
pile composed of equal parts of partially de- 
cayed sods, manure, and wood-loam will, 
when thoroughly decayed, make the best pos- 
sible soil for pots. If sods and manure are 
used, garden-soil may do; but most of it con- 
tains most too much clay. This may be coun- 
teracted by using sand. The soil must allow 
the waterto pass freely through it and too 
much should not be applied at one time. A 
little and often is the safest rule, 


. FLOWERS IN SAND. 


Many pretty little blossoms of bulbs of 
violets, primroses, and other spring flowers 
having short stalks will keep fresh for a long 
time if each flower be pricked into a saucer 
or plate of wet sand. The great advantage of 
the sand over water used in the usual way is 
that each bloom remains in its place just where 
fixed. Itisagoodidea to keep a flat glass 
dish filled as stated above on the sideboard, 
and as the flowers decay remove them and 
stick in a few more in their places. 


AMMONIA FOR VERBENAS. 


Sulphate of ammonia is an excellent manur- 
ial liquid to apply to verbenas and other flow- 
ers, giving to the foliage a dark green, lux- 
uriant, and healthy appearance. It is econom- 
ical, clean, and easily applied. Dissolve a 
quarter of an ounce of ammonia in two gal- 
lons of water. It may be applied with safety 
about once a week. Use only a few spoonsful 
at a time to each pot. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


We have been led to believe from the high 
state of agriculture in the British Islands that 
there must be in proportion to its quality a 
good show of quantity in products raised. But 
from the returns now before us for 1874 we 
see that In many crops the total number is not 
equal to the figures displayed by many single 
states of our own Union. 

‘‘The grand total of the United Kingdom, 
not including the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands, shows that in 1874 the acreage under 
cultivation was 31,266,919; an increase over 
1873 of 164,299 acres. Wheat occupied 3,630,- 
800 acres, an increase of 139,920 acres, Corn 
crops, a8 a whole, however, show a reduction 
of 27,438 acres; green crops show an increase 
of 4,784 acres; flax, a decrease of 4,289 acres; 
hops, an inerease of 2,527 acres; rotation 
grasses, a decrease of 26,076 acres; and per- 
manent grasses, an increase of 262,088. Horses 
owned byland occupiers were 1,311,789, against 
1,276,444 in 1878; cattle, 6,125,491, against 
5,964,540 in 1878; sheep, 80,318,941, against 
20,427,635, and pigs, 2,422,832, against 2,500,- 
259 in 1873." 

ASHES AND PLASTER. — 


The Rural Home gives this bit of history : 

“During the year 1857 a man named Arthur 
Dungan went to the town of Palermo, N. Y. 
and bought sixty acres of dry, sandy land, with 
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He paid $1,800 for it. He knew nothing about 
farming, being a machinist by trade, and never 
held a plow. After paying for his land he had 
$200 left. He found his land was worn out. 
He began by buying ashesand plaster. Would 
draw potatoes fourtéen miles to Oswego, and 
load his team back with manure from the 
livery stables. His crops increased. His ashes 
were spread correspondingly thick. He raised 
principally potatoes and wheat. Now 2,000 
bushels of ashes per year are about what he 
buys. His potatoes, for several years past 
average 250 bushels per acre, his winter wheat 
thirty bushels and over, and he has saved from 
his farm alone till he now holds $12,000 in 
bank stock, and would not sell his farm for 
$100 peracre. He sold in 1869 in potatoes 
and wheat over $2,300 worth. Heis known 
as the best farmer in the county; yet when he 
began buying ashes old farmers shook their 
heads ard said: ‘He will know better when 
he has farmed it as long as we have.’”’ 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 

In the village of Lentwardine, in Hereford- 
shire, England, some of the more intelligent 
of the agricultural laborers, who found eXist- 
ence & difficult problem on their wages of ten 
or twelve shillings a week, clubbed togethe: 
and leased 150 acres of land, with a view to 
trying their hands at co-operative farming. 
The money required was divided into £45 
shares, and the shareholders elected a commit- 
tee of five to have the general supervision and 
control, one man being chosen as manager. 
The manager receives eighteen shillings per 
week and each of the laborers has sixteen 
shillings, in addition to living rent free in the 
various cottages on the farm; so tbat by this 
and other privileges their actual position is 
nearly twice as good as when they were work- 
ing for the neighboring farmers. The farm bas 
now been in existence a year and a half, and, 
but for the anxiety of the committee to guard 
against any possible loss from the depreciation 
of stock, a profit would have been divided 
amongst the shareholders in May last. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, 


Provide blankets for the horses. A warm 
blanket will save feed and loss of time by sick- 
ness. Avoid exposure to cold rains, and, if 
caught ina storm, let the horses be rubbed dry 
before the blankets are put over them. Keep 
the stalls Clean, and on no account allow ma- 
nure to gather beneath the horses’ feet. This 
injures the hoofs and often produces cracked 
heels ; besides, it renders the air foul and fs 
very injnrious to the animals’ eyes. In the 
effort to keep the stable warm, proper ventila- 
tion should not be neglected. The curry- 
comb and brush should not lie idle. Their use 
invigorates the skin and promotes healthful 
secretions. 

POKE ROOT FOR DESTROYING INSECTS. 

Dr. F. C. Renner, of Frederick County, 
Maryland, writes that several years ago he 
collected some poke root (Phytolacea decandra) 
for medicinal purposés, and placed it at various 
places about the house to dry. After several 
days he observed that there were mavy cock- 
roaches lying dead, and, upon examination, 
found that they had been partaking freely of 
the poke root. Some of the root was placed 
near their haunts, and the result was that it 
rid the premises of these insects, Since then 
he has communicated the remedy to others, 
who have tested it with satisfactory results. 


CURIOUS HABITS OF SOME PLANTS. 

The Goat’s Beard (Tragopogon pratensis) will 
not expand its flowers In cloudy weather. 
From its habit of closing its flowers at noon, 
it has received the name of Go-to-bed-at-noon, 
and in England in’ many places, the farmers’ 
boys regulate their dinner-hour by the closing 
of the flowers of the Goat’s Beard. The lovely 
Gentianella opens its blue eyes to greet the mid- 
day sun, but closes them against a shower, 
The stems of Tréfoil intimate the approach of 
rain by swelling and growing more upright 
than at any other time.” — 


MARK YOUR TOOLS. 


You can easily mark your name upon steel 
by a process called etching. Coat over the 
tools with a thin layer of wax or hard tallow, 
by first warming the steel and rubbing on the 
wax, Warm until it flows and let it cool, When 
hard, mark your name through the wax with a 
graver, and apply some aquafortis (nitric acid). 
After a few moments wash off the acid thorough- 
ly with water, warm the metal enough to melt 
the wax, and wipe it off with a soft rag. The 
letters will be found etched fn the steel. 


COLORADO OUTDONE BY OLD ENGLAND. 


We supposed that Colorado and California 
could beat the world Im telling big stories of 
vegetables and fruits; but we see by the fol- 


Aewing from the Gardener's Magazine that En- - 


gland can beat the former—at least, upon cab- 

bages : ’ 
“Colorado cabbages‘are said to welgh forty- 

four pounds each, and Pull Mall tells a story of 
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a wagon-load, thirty-nine fh number, that 
weighed 1,700 pounds.” 


Coup in the h o in sore 
throat are readily a 0 Sema 


Killing Magic Onl. oars s a  eleen, 
reliable remedy and may be found in ot 
stores, ‘It works like a charm.” 
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EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 


[ Seeds! Plants! 
implements, Fertilizers, etc. 
Roar e adefariicd on Teoeigt of ovcents. 
Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 


Ones, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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SHEDS FOR 
1875! 
J. M. THORBURN & 6CO., 
15 John Street, W. Y., 


will mail to applicants, free of charge, thetr 
New Catalogues of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
FIELD SEEDs, 
TREE SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
SPRING BULBS, 

Etc,, Ete., Etc. 


SEEDS AND BULBS. 


| ‘erm scr as SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 19%5, 
NOW READY, 


sent, with a specimen co of THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN, a new Tlustrated Journal of Garden Art, 
edited by James Hogg, on receipt of ten cents. 
BEACH, SON & CO., Seedsmen, 
76 Fulton &t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ATTENTION ! 


| CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


The best Opportunity ever Offered for Mak- 
ing Money with Perfect Security, 


and Good Profits. 


—-———— 


I located in Nebraska in 1857, at a point now known as the town of West Point, 
the county seat of Cuming County, one of the best agricultural counties in the state. In 
1867 we improved the Elk Horn River as a 700-horse power and erected a flouring mill. 
In 1869 laid out the town of West Point and donated lots to parties that would build. 
In 1871 the 8. OC. & P. R. R. was constructed from the Union Pacific R. R. at Fremont, 
through our town, on its way to the Missouri River. Still holding to the idea of selling 
lots only to parties that would build, in 1874, finding myself still in possession of a good 
water-power, about 800 of the best lots in a town of over 1,200 inhabitants, in as fine an 
agricultural region as the world can boast of, the thought arose to my mind: all large 
cities have manufactories; and in order to make West Point a manufacturing city we must 
build factories. Country tributary to the town raises and ships 800,000 bushels of wheat 
annually, a large amount of wool and flex; and in producing this a large amount of 
agricultural implements are used. We pay a freight of 80 cents per bushel to market, at 
Chicago, when it should be reduced to flour and pay but 10 cents per bushel; sell wool 
at 25 cents per pound, when it should be sold in cloth; burn up straw, instead of man- 
ufacturing it into paper; while our agricultural implements are manufactured abroad. 

_ A company has been organized under the laws of the state, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000, divided into full-paid shares of $25 each, for the purpose of erecting and 
operating a flouring mill of 45 run of. burrs, the largest in the United States, a woolen 
mill, paper mill, and oil mill; to which agricultural implements will be added. 


The company has now a flouring mill, 40 acres of land, valued at $25,000, city lots. 


valued at $15,000, and best improved water-power in the country. 

The undersigned will donate to each person that will buy 6 shares of stock a lot 
valued at $25; for 10 shares, a lot valued at $50; for 20 shares, a lot valued at $100; for 
40 shares, a lot valued at $200; for 80 shares, alot valued at $400; for 100 shares, a lot 
valued at $560. These lots are all inside the city limits and fronting the proposed mills. 
This donation will be made for the first $300,000 stock sold. Total donation to share- 
holders $60,000 and itis proposed that the city will make a donation of $40,000. Itis 
claimed, and justly too, that the building of the mills will increase these lots 500 per cent. 
the first year, and the investors in shares double their money the first year. The company 
is confident that it can make 30 per cent. on its capital stock invested. 

A better chance to the capitalist has never been offered before. 

Also city lots will be sold and proceeds of the same invested in stock of the company. 
Send for Price-list of lots. For further information call on or address 


Address JOHN D. NELIGH, 


66 Broadway, Room 35, 
orapply to LIVINGSTON & CO., Agents, 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


REFERENCES: 


LrNooLn, October 28th, 1874. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :—This will certify that I have intimately known the Hon. John D. 
Neligh, of rae ae, for the past 16 years. He is a prominent, influential, and reliable gev- 
tleman in all aving filled many trustworthy positions in the state and acquitted him- 
self with sucked rr aphtity and satisfaction to the people. He represents valuable and reliable 
business operations and is justly entitled to the respect and confidence of all with whom he 
_ come in contact. Of the enterprises he has in hand at present I bave personal knowledge, 

have no hesitation in endorsing them as feasible, Dr gh and of prospective pecuniary ad- 
vantage to those who may feel inclined to engage. Neligh was the original proprietor of 
West Point, now one of the most prosperous and Wn Ron towns in the state, situated ina 
desirable , surrounded with innumerable natural advantages, particalarly for agricul- 
tural and maonfacturing purposes. I take pleasure in heartily commending him and his enter- 


prises to favorable consideration. 
ROBERT W. FURNAS, Governor of Nebraska. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN:—Mr. John D. Neligh, of our city, who ie about to visit the East 
for the purpose of selling his city lots and also stock in the ‘ West Point Manufactaring Com- 
pany,’’ should receive the confidence of those who are seeking good investments. I feel confi- 
dent that he will not misrepresent anything and that he will do as he agrees. 

Very respectfully, J. C. CRAWFORD, Mayor of the City of West Point. 


Mr. John D. Neligh ie a resident and one of the earliest settlers of Nebraska. He has the 
posers of our people and has occupied many places of responsibility with credit, and by his 
energy end ability has contributed largely to the material advancement of Sey: — SE, M. 

Cc. 


West Port, Nzgs., November, 1874. 
ed from John D. Neligh one lot, 22x132, in the City of 
nase sold two-thirds of the same lot for the sum of $600, 
C. CRAWFORD, 
Mayor of the City ‘« West Point, Nebraska. 


THIS IS TO SAY that im 19701 
West Point, for the sum of $50; 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONOBRN :—This is to say that in the Se 1871 I bought one lot in the City 
of West Point, Nebraska, at forced sale, for bt ig I ener e sum of nine hundred and fort; a 
lars cash. URSTON, West Point, Dec. 4tb, 





To WHOM IT MAY CONOCERN:—This is to say that in the r 1878 the firm of Richards & 
Lacey bought a lot in the City of Weat ee ca for w' seintae paid the sum of seven 
hun one Ref. rs cash. LACEY, late of = of Richards & Lacey. 


Dee. 4th, 
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‘BELLS AND CLOCKS, 
E. HOWARD & CO’s. 













Have been tested over thi 

ranied ih every ae ae 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & co., 
15 Malden Lane, Xew York, 











MENEELY’S BELLS. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR}. 
Established in 1837. 
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Croc ks, Chimes, etc. 


arranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VAND [IN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


manufacture asuperior quality of Bells, 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 








PAINTS, ROOFING MATERIALS. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
three times as long as any paint in 
the world. 


Is prepared ready for use in White and Black and 
over one hundred different Colors. Is on over ten 
thousand of the finest buildin a in the country, man 

x years and now i 





emium at the Ohio State 

entucky State Fair, Cate ee ition, Pennsyl- 
vania YY and at all the unty and State 
Fairs where they have been exhibited. 

Send for sataple card of colors, which are sent free 
of charge. 





MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
&™ Factory 29 and 31 St, Clair street. 


MAKE YOUR OWN PAINT. 


Directions for making fire-proof chemical paint, of 
ony gue color, that is od preset. and more dura- 


ble than o' int, sent b: 
wr. “6 NEIL. ot et. Rests Falls, N.Y, 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Doubie 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A, portable treadie attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 

| awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 


BECKWITH S. M. C€0., 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago: 23! Wabash Ave. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send fer Circular. “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 

















H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 
SERESRGS ESIGR shinltuns uesnre eer tae ae oes bah esr, ee 
papiiog aimee "meccuita” Ax “LABEPAL” INDUORMENNS' TS ERE TN 
sini, CATELON =i pester ere nerd covtiones gui Rerchacing. or, watng. ony, materiale for the abode or 
Peon astaces e's HW. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, W. Y. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE 
wili make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all ™-—=laa Rlotches, 
Pediiles, Renere, Onan TMBrown = 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to wae uo. - 
the dose is small. 
it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Langs er S&temach, Skin or Benes, Fiesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism Sumtete. Glandular Swelli 
dancers us Affections, grout 


f the re Be the, ater 
Hing: ors, 
ocak Moreurtat Ma 


Hereditary 
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R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
pet Pe AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
AND CONTAGIOUS DISRASES THAN 

She UND aE DOLLAKS KEXPENDED FOR 
y{ og MEDI OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—O 
ALLY ACCORDING 
WHATEVER CA us8. CEAS 
IMPORTANT. ners, Farmers, and others resid- 
== in sepapects canted. districts, ‘where it s aifficult to 
the services of a phy ysician, RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF is invaluable. It can be used with 

ve suserenes of do 


Hous theriasBo Inflammation of " Bowels, 
, Lan, Liver, Kidneys; or with Croup, Quin- 
2; with Neural, eadac 


‘Twenty drops in half a pambler of yiter will ina 
few moments cure SPASMS, SOUR STOM- 
HEARTBURN, SICK HEAD PACH DIAR- 
Y WAND 

a bottle of Rad- 

y Re etier with the them. A few drops in 
ter vent sickness or — from change of 
water It is better than French Brandy or Bitters as 


stim’ 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


barge. Fe be gent iy" cleas coated with A hang “ty 


cleanse, and stre 
a Pils, for pay ry- 5 of all disorders o the ‘Stom- 


ach, Lives, bowen. | Kidneys, ladder, Nervous 
Diseases, Headache, Constipation ouvensen Indi- 
ia, Biliousness, Bili 


estion, ‘Dy: othe : 


igus Fever, In- 
mmation of 1 


Bowels, Piles, an 
ments of the In! Viscera. Warranted to effect a 
positive cure. —_ Parely Vegetable, containing no mer- 
e 


cury, minerals, or di 
ve Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
8 


4 the Di aves ns 
orders 0} m, inward Pil ines of the Blood 
oh hs of thet fe Stomach rt. 
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Sip are steer ass Skin tg ed 
P fie ‘Bid: ‘Limbs, and Sudden Flushes 





Y’S PILLS vi}! free the 


— tew a 
ew doses Price 


stem from all the spovennmet disorders. 
4 Cents per Bex. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


pletier oom to RADWA\ & CO., No. 2 
Warren Bt. 8t., jes Yor x Information worth thou- 
sands will be sent you. 





EARN TELEGRAPH 


* pe eying siuation guaranteed ghd 


Pees paid whl while practicing. Ad- 
es with . stamp, 0. A. SREBMAM, Sup’t U. T. Co., 


. HE INDEPENDENT. 


MII 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOW Py. 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST Lins ¥ of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New and al Designs for ~~ of 1874, leading den! = 
Ask for toes pode. Bor sale b le b; 


Salesreom 13 John he New cy orks 


CONSTANTINE’S. >. 


PINE 


FOR TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY. 


For 2% cents any one may buy a cake of “Constan- 
tine’s Tar Soap,” an that will eras a} is and 
baereeuth Hands, Froste a Fest, But Burns. Fresh 
ds, Diseases of tne Sealpan Skin ma: 
cured by if, Bold uy Dreggists an — 
Fy WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, 
r Wholesale Agents, New York. 











Every i ntelligent person isaware that alargeamo' 
te, which 

G Pat Sr etc., and are 
tid astda mot hat mere, ‘There-te me longer any 6x- 
cuse for this fearful waste, as 


FRAGRANT 
SA POLITIEHN FB 


Will clean all kinds of Clothing, Gilke, Hace, 3 = 
Gloves, ctc., etc. It removes nt, Groage 

Tar INSTANTLX, and without ty a injury to th 
finest fabric. 


Makes Old Clothes Look Like dod 


SOLD BY AGENTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


Agents Wanted. ,ws.Sinerumm sce, 
PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
EMPIRE 


(Self-inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Amateurs, Pri- 
ces of presses and outfits from 4 
upwards. Send stamp for our 
splendid new Catalogue 
of Presses, Cuts, &c., Just out. 
; With complete illustrated instructions 
forbeginnera Gorham «& Co. 
Dealers in Printers’ Materials, 143 
Washington St., Boston. 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY wooDs 


can be supplied with the following HARD and RARH 
WOODS, planed ready for use: 1-8, kan 144, ny in. and 
Bidianoa Hiss Watuue Manowar, bcos, Wed 

) alnut a ny, n d: 
and White Cedar Bird's-eye Maple ete, 

















186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts. E. R. 
*,* Orders by mail will I have pro mpt and roy at- 
tention. Tatioee stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 





IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
i BUCKET-PLUNGER 
/Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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100.6 gest three gears. It cane 

age the Eien . Inquire for 

Tout dpepant Oh tothe trade Min awe : 
, Rockford, Il. 


OIL TANKS. 





WILSON’S 
’ Patent Dome. 


EVENDEN’S 


For Carbon anil Wriicioasice Oils are 
superior to anything ever offered. 


WILSON & EVENDEN, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
&7 & 49 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
E. F. W. WETZEL, 
75 WARREN 8T., N. Y. 


PURE - BRED STOCK. 


To reduce stock, we will sell at the following very 
low prices. Our stock has been carefully selected and 
bred from the best strains in the country. Berkshire 
Pigs, two to four months old, $6 each; $11 per pair. 
Southdown Sheep (early lambs), rams or ewes, $10 
each. Brown Leghorns, Light and Dark Brahmas, 
Buff and Partridge Cochins, Sebright Bantams, B. B. 
R. Games, Rouen and Cayuga Ducks, $5 per trio; 
single fowls $2. A few Bronze Turkeys and Embden 
Geese, $6 per pair; $9 per trio. Two pair Pekin 
Ducks, $10 per pair. Eggsin season, Orders booked 
now and stock shipped at once or when weather 
will admit. 


JAS. B. WILLIAMS & SON, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 

















MADE IN ONE DAY! 


Fire the jetuititie FF Fire Kin- 

lig or Coal 
Fires 
dl 





bout shavings pape or, OY 
kindling-w 
fires made 
cen 


wenty 
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its cost for euarats worms 


Hither sex can Dave an mcy 
Sole control of a county one 
agent. Sample sent paid on re- 
ones of 8 cents. Forty Vipiomas 

warded, 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Box 657, New Albany, 
Ind. 








" MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH S8T., CHICAGO 





ycelsiopy Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 

Portable 39 etc, Largersizes f orlarge work, 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 


trade. Amateur Printing, celight 

fnl pastime for spare hours. BOX 

have greatfun and zaake money fast 

Printing. atprinting. Send twostamps for full 
Py $° catalogue presses type etc, totae Mfra 
6SSC” KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 








ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 
List of 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


ARSTOW Stove Co.—Manufacturers of oe 
Ranges,and Furnaces, adapted to all uses. 
dence, R.L; 16 North.st., Boston; 230 i eta yy. 


Moans Lantern and st ae Gabo. 
E. & Hi 7 . ANTH 
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es, Stereoseopes and cys p 

lethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of “eeleori- 


jes, pogiaity, 2 
ves F Ph Photographie Mage ographte Materials A 
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urectory, 18 Mgoonsin Meese Milwan. 
paras for shoreoned gens 8 apemnier. Ap- 


and 
ences Rica Gr toany Greulars, Erioetiets, ana Hal as 
above. 











PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Send 10 cents to Mrs. SALLIE J. BATTEY for her 
“Price List of New York Novelties.” Address Box 
1200, P.-O., New York City, or care “ INDEPENDENT.” 


TRICKS. « The Key Ring) Glove and Galte Bu 


The VANISHING Paper Catt 
and disappear at the p 
wonderful illusion—10 cts. 
Di for performing wonde' 
ck. ng over {0 of ART; or, ic Made Kasy—a 
Ok ¥.: 7 over 100 of the best and latest tricks with 
cards, coin etc., a wonderful book— 
15 ets. Or the ur postal oy mal} 85 cts. Address 
0. T. MAR’ Box 91 oboken Ne J. 
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beautiful Gem Chrensan for 10 cents, its 
wanted. hadres J. Le PATTEN & CO... 1 Pine'Sts New fork. 
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A COUCH, 
COLD, OR SORE THROAT 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
and should be checked, If allowed 
to tinue, 


or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 
BROWN’S 


:| BRONCHIAL TROGHES, 
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SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
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MRS. 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 

Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre» 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSHNTERY and 
DIARRH@A IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause, Full directions 


WINSLOW’S 


fs on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| ‘Why Will You 


HOUSEHOLD! on 








PANACEA and Fam- 
CURTIS & BROWN, 


ily Liniment is of all 

others the remedy you 

No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 
BROWN’S 


want for internal and ex- 
ternal use. It has cured 
the above complaints in 
thousands of cases. There 

OR WORM LOZENCES. 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 


To all persons suffering 
from Rheumatism, Neuv- 
ralgia, Cramps in tne 
Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 
Colic, Pain “in ‘the Back, 
Howels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
is no mistake about it. 
Try it. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 

PURELY aici aaah oo 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 
stomach. 
’ 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 
will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 
25 Cents a Bex. 











To Cleanse and Whiten the TENTH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETO 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
USE 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


:-| DEN TIPRICE. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 
Manufactured by 
JOHN |. BROWN & SONS, Boston. 


CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 
NEW YORK. 
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{eR LNDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 31 and BZ Rose treet, 











